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‘We're running three minutes late 


again ... disgusting! 
(DAILY MAIL) 
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‘The last time | started something like this, \ae 
in 1937, they were much more patient!’ Ee don’t give a hoot 
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| oO NM Ee Office’s report on compensation for victims of violence is dis- 
appointingly evasive (p. 124). 


LAISSER FAIRE ENTENTE CORDIALE 


The Government’s—and the trade unions’—desire to leave ill 
alone has given rise to some intolerable practices: a reform of 
union law on the lines of company law is urgently needed (p. 113). 


ae Ted 


The Russian exhibition at Earls Court is an impressive image of 
the motherland—and a lesson for co-existers (p. 147). 
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Lord Robens and Mr Gaitskell may expect co-operation from the 


: : ae mineworkers: Dr Beeching and Mr Marples are not so fortunately 
The sickness of sterling needs a new prescription: past placebos placed with the railwaymen (p. 121). 


have failed, and the future of the pound—and of international 
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{ credit plans—depends on a long-term cure (p. 151). POUF EPATER LES AUTRES 

, The Chancellor’s knife will have to cut deep, and let some blood, The confirmation of the unprecedented sentence on George Blake 
q if Britain’s moribund economy is to be revived (p. 119). is open to serious criticisms (p. 122). 

‘ | 

« EMBARRAS DE RICHESSE FAUTE DE MIEUX 

: Uranium is in drastic oversupply in an inelastic market : but its The 12-mile fishing limits are forcing new ideas on Britain’s 
5 prospects may be brighter after 1970 (p. 152). trawler owners (p. 148). Sir David Eccles may have to accept the 
} The Monopolies Commission does not think Imperial Tobacco’s introduction of a new school-leaver’s examination against his 
f 


near-monopoly a particularly bad thing: but it has advised the will (p. 122). 


company to divest a large shareholding in its big rival (p. 154). 
QUEL DOMMAGE 


Equity prices are still in retreat as jobbers mark down prices to 
AMENDE HONORABLE damp down selling (p. 155). Whisky and gin are to cost more 
Sir Anthony Eden has deserved his earldom (p. 119). The Home (p. 168). 


The market in municipal money is quietly booming (p. 159). 
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gation (p. 129). 
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i; ENGLAND EXPECTS EARTH PROSPECTS 

; The British Government did not wait to see whether General Israel has made a small skyward gesture towards getting away 

: Qasim intended to make good his threat to Kuwait. Now from it all (p. 120). 

¢ the problem is to get the British troops out while continuing to 

ensure Kuwait’s safety, preferably through international action. 
| Russia may gain if Britain’s stay is too protracted(p.. 111). 
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China and Russia have shifted uncomfortably away from one 
another (p. 120). 


eInK ll bons South Africa, although asked to go, has no intention of getting 
a puwant, alt  coleie, 18y away from the International Labour Organisation (p. 124). 
® Britain has been missing a great opportunity to speak out 


German deputies, facing an election, are singing “ We don’t ever 
$ asehal what the Portuguese are doing in Angola (p. 118). 


want to part from each other ” (p. 127). 


® The new department of technical co-operation is a puny Sinthate desnocraty wat netel cdleas ae 
approach for the United Kingdom to make to a great world #8 op. 128), 
; Pree AMERICA REJECTS 


COMMONWEALTH INSPECTS ® President Kennedy’s school Bill is likely to be squeezed to death 


: between church and state (p. 135). 
; Australia, New Zealand and Canada are raising the expected 

; objections about Britain’s approaching negotiations with the com- 
; mon market. The Asian Commonwealth has made little fuss, ; : 
’ but a surprising volume of protest has come from the African ® The shipping strike has forced him to use an old piece of 
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’ @ Congress has been giving him a lot of other legislation but it 
bears little trace of frontier spirit (p. 136). 


* capitals (p. 115). . legislation which he has never liked (p. 136).. 

: Wellington : Mr Sandys has done well, but New Zealand is still | © His new Agency for World Peace is intended to show the world 
' not happy (p. 115). that the United States is serious about disliking armaments 
4 


(p. 139). 


® In Switzerland, disarmament is being discussed under private 
American auspices (p. 140). 


‘ Canberra: He is finding the Australians worried (p. 116). 
: * Ottawa: And he is not going to have it so good in Canada either 
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(p. 117). 
American magazines have found a number of new ways to 
A Emerging Commonwealth: compete with television (p. 138). 
a . 
» East Africans are inspecting plans for a federation (p. 124). Detailed contents on page 111 
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the best insurance premium 


you ever paid 


When you invest in an Ellison Circuit Breaker you are, in 
fact, paying a premium for long-term insurance—insurance 
against breakdown, disruption of production, increased 
costs, unfulfilled orders. A premium for complete protection 
of operator and plant and trouble-free service for many 
years. a 
Other forms of Ellison switchgear include high tension 
and low tension switchboards, motor. starters ‘and fuse - 
switchgear. Every piece is robustly constructed with the 
traditional skill of Ellison craftsmen to give long, reliable 
service. Advanced design ensures easy accessibility and 
eliminates the need for frequent maintenance. Ellison pro- 
vide a comprehensive consultancy, after-sales and spares 
service—backed by over half a century of specialised engin-- 
eering knowledge. 
Ellison equipment may cost a little more but it is equip- 
ment that depreciates only in your balance sheet! 4 


GEORGE ELLISON 
LIMITED 


sours (BY os PERRY BARR * BIRMINGHAM 22 
Owners of an A.S.T.A. authorised testing station. 
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THE GLOW OF THE GOLDEN SIXTIES 

THE promise of the. sixties is a challenge to the 
imagination. How will the people benefit from the 
marvelous advances that are foreseeable? How will 
closer economic ties and freer trade bring. prosperity - 
and higher standards of living? 
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Will 
One thing is certain. Steel will continue to play an 
. increasingly more important role in the progress of 
/um mankind. The requirements in steel will grow at an 
astonishing rate, and FUJI is fully prepared to meet 
this unprecedented challenge. 
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1eflows 30,000 miles— 


bearing technical, research and production 
experience from the Reed Paper Group's headquarters 
to its new colleagues throughout the world. 


1960—A MOMENTOUS YEAR IN 
THE HISTORY OF THE GROUP 


says Chairman Lord Cornwallis 


The emergence of the Group into a significant in- 
ternational enterprise is the theme of the Chair- 
man’s statement. Overseas investments now 
approach £30 million, and the annual turnover 
exceeds £100 million. 

Lord Cornwallis stresses, however, the para- 
mount importance of the home mills and companies. 
“The Group is seeking means of further diversifi- 
cation in this country.” 

Here are somé of the main points summarising 
the recent developments. 


AT HOME... 
The Group has broken new ground by joining with 
Lantor Ltd. (a member of the Tootal Textile 
Group) to form a new company, Aerlan Ltd., to 
conduct research into new methods of manufactur- 
ing non-woven materials. 

Reed Medway Sacks Ltd. is one of the largest 
companies in the. world making multi-wall paper 
sacks and new uses are continually being found for 


- these versatile containers: the latest is the dis- . 


| Posable ° paper dustbin’. 


In order to participate in the fast expanding field _ 


‘of plastic containers, the Group has formed a new 
company, Reed Plastic Packaging Ltd. 

The second machine for the production of the 
Group’s high quality coated printing paper, 
Aerocote, has been brought into production. 

At Aylesford, the largest site in Europe for the 
production of paper and paper products, the 
Group is currently investing £500,000 in a new 
tesearch centre. 


AND ABROAD... 

Four major expansion projects have established the 
Group in the main trading areas of the free world— 
the Dollar Market, the Commonwealth, the 
European Free Trade Area and the Common 
Market. 

IN CANADA, one of the major producers of 
newsprint, pulp and board, Anglo-Canadian Pulp 
and Paper Mills Ltd., its subsidiaries and the 
important Gulf Pulp and Paper Co., have joined 
the Group to serve the huge U.S.A. market and the 
fast-expanding Latin American markets. 

IN AUSTRALIA, the Group now owns a con- 
trolling interest in a £2 million packaging concern 
—Reed Paper Products Pty. Ltd. It will serve a 
market that is expected to increase by 50% within 
10 years. 

IN THE EUROPEAN FREE TRADE AREA, 
in partnership with Sande Tresliperi A/S, the 
Group is building a £24 million pulp and paper 
mill in Norway. A holding company, Reed Hold- 
ing A.G., has been formed in Switzerland. 

IN THE COMMON MARKET, the Group, in 
partnership with La Centrale Finanziaria Generale 
SpA of Milan, has acquired a leading packaging 


company and is now building a carton board mill. 


La Centrale is a vety old-established, large and 
influential company, bringing to the joint operation 
a background of financial and economic expertise 
considered by the Group to be unrivalled in Italy, 


ON THE FUTURE... 


Lord Cornwallis says: “I have no hesitation what- 


_ soever in stating my opinion that the long term 


prospects of the Group are excellent: we are build- 
ing for the future and I see no reason why it should 


not be a successful and profitable one: I cannot, 


however, be so optimistic about our short term 
prospects. We have serious factors to contend 
with, factors [such as EFTA] which are not the 
normal hazards of buying and selling and are out- 
side our control. We are sure, however, that our 
efforts to diversify our activities in this country 
and all over the world wil help us to survive the 
strains of the short term and sii a into. the 
greater benefits of the long.” 





TRADING RESULTS ~ 


Years to 31st*March 
1961 4960 
£000 £000 
87,668 73,996 


———— 


Turnover 


Profits before 

Depreciation and Taxation . 9,103 
Depreciation 2,513 
Taxation 2,800 
Minority Interests 104 
Profits attributable to 
Albert E. Reed & Co. Ltd. 
Dividends after deduction 

_ of Income Tax 


3,686 


Profits retained 











For a copy of the Reed Paper Group’s complete 
Annual Report and “Reed in the World,” an illus- 
trated account of the Group’s interests throughout 
the world, please write to:— Reed Paper Group, 
Group Publicity Department, Blackfriars House, 


New Bridge Street, London, E.C.4. 


REED PAPER GROUP A world-wide partnership. 


producing pulp, paper, board and packaging 





“Hello, Griffiths ? 
I've gota 
painting 


problem” 


Protective Paints |= 


ee PLE Ie 
— offer a complete service to industry 


Prime costs vary little between one type of protective paint and 
another, but a considerable saving can be made in maintenance 
costs by reducing the frequency of application. The most 
effective anti-corrosive system can only be arrived at by a 
careful consideration of the prevailing conditions, and by 
selecting the most efficient palnt to use under those 
circumstances. Griffiths Brothers maintain a staff of technically 
competent and experienced Representatives who will 
investigate your Protective Paint Problem on site and offer 
you advice backed by our Technical Research Organisation. 
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HUTDOWN 
| holiday shutdown is the ideal 
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COLOUR ADVISORY SERVICE 


The complete service in protective paints offered to 

industry by Griffiths Brothers includes a Colour Advisory 

Service which, at no extra cost, brings you all the 
benefits of a balanced decorative scheme. 


PE, W GRIFFITHS BROS & CO LONDON LTD 
& ARMOUR WORKS * WELL LANE * WEDNESFIELD * STAFFS. 
mum = ALSO AT:— LONDON, MANCHESTER, GLASGOW & CARDIFF. 
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OUR SPECIALITY IS FULFILLING 
YOUR PROCESS PLANT NEEDS... 


Whatever your Process Plant needs, CHIYODA is suited to the job, large 
or small. CHIYODA’S permanent staff of over 900 highly capable engineers- 
including 450 draughtsmen—is among the best in its field. CHIYODA’S 
modern, large Kawasaki Factory ensures the finest in Fabrication. 


It all adds up to peerless quality, competitive prices and early delivery. 


“Process Plants & Equipment Specialists"’ 


@® CHIYODA 


CHEMICAL ENGINEERING & 
CONSTRUCTION CO., LTD. 


PRESIDENT A. TAMAKI 
No. 3, MARUNOUCHI 2-CHOME, CHIYODA-KU, 
TOKYO, JAPAN : 
Cable Address: "CHIYOTAKA TOKYO” 
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... have been apent by ous Development and Research | Travellers Cheques— 


Department on the problems of industry. | : 

Our laboratories have done much to advance | St | D {| 

metallurgical knowledge and techniques. e f ing 0 r 0 a [ 

The results have been published to the world. ‘ ; 
Instruments like the Electron Probe Micro Analyser,the ~ Travel—with the security and confidence that your own 


Vickers Solids Mass Spectrometer, the Solartron Vacuum ‘ ‘ i “ 
X-Ray Fluorescent Spectrometer and the Siemens Texture bank eves: you. Travel with American Express Travellers 


Goniometer are so advanced in design that they are Cheques, the unlosable moriey that’s as safe in your pocket 


only found ina handful oflaboratories: = as it is in your bank account. In Britain or abroad, never 
This modern apparatus, together with traditional 


equipment is used to further a constant programme of carry more cash than you can afford to lose. Take the rest in 

research with which we are helping industry to American Express Travellers Cheques—if you lose them 
make better use of ‘ 

Soe your money is promptly refunded through any of nearly 400 

American Express offices throughout the world. It’s the 


e | ae | 
safest way to carry money anywhere. 
American Express Travellers Cheques, first introduced 7o 


years ago, are available in sterling and dollar denominations. 
The collective experience of our Development and They’re spendable everywhere and they’re valid forever. 
Research Staff is made available to you through our wide Buy American Express Travellers Cheques at your bank or 


range of publications and a free consultation service. s 
Write to: ‘at any American Express office. The cost is only 1%. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY (MOND) LIMITED : 
fy. THAMES HOUSE MILLBANK LONDON SWi Money that’s unlosable—spendable anywhere 


‘won (Formerly T he Mond Nickel Company Limited) TGA mp5 AMERICAN EXPRESS TRAVELLERS CHEQUES 
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FOCUS ON 
EFFICIENCY 

WITH INDUSTRIAL 
DIAMONDS 








More and more lenses are being formed with diamond 
abrasives. 

Only diamond tools can cut, grind, or polish with the 
speed and accuracy needed today. 


To find out if diamond abrasives, diamond tools, or diamond 
impregnated wheels can help you in your problem, please 
get in touch with the Industrial Diamond Information 
Bureau. This Bureau is backed by the world’s largest 
laboratory devoted to diamond technology—The Diamond 
Research Laboratory in Johannesburg. For information 
and advice, without obligation, please write to the address 
below. 


The Industrial Diamond: Information Bureau 


2 CHARTERHOUSE STREET (DEPT. E) LONDON, E.C.1. 
Telephone: Fleet Street 7157 
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Flags in a Sandstorm 


LOWING some familiar allegiances awry, the latest sandstorm im the 
Middle East has swirled a British task force and a company of Saudi 
paratroopers into the heat of the Kuwaiti desert. The crisis, generated 

by Iraq’s brusque and rude claim to Kuwait, does not lend itself easily to the kind 
of black and white treatment that depicts villain and hero neatly in allotted parts. 
When the sands once more lie still, the contenders will have 10 look to their next 
move, if—as now seems likely—the threatened clash does not come. ‘Fheir way 
out of the sandpit into which they have dug themselves will be vastly more. com- 
plicated than their way in. 


Britain’s response to Sheikh Abdullah al-Salim al-Sabah’s urgent summons 
was quick, decisive and diplomatically impeccable. It can also be argued 
that it was precipitate. On Monday, Mr Macmillan acknowledged to the = 
of Commons that it was a ‘difficult decision to take. But the risk of holding 
out in order to try to determine whether or not General Qasim was bluffing 
had to be weighed against the enormously increased difficulties of trying to dis- 
lodge the Iraqis from Kuwait had it turned out that he was not bluffing. It now 
seems probable, as our Middle East correspondent suggests on page 128, that 
General Qasim was flying a kite when he crudely announced his claim on June 
25th. At the Security Council on Sunday, and again on Wednesday, the Iraqis 
disclaimed the intention they had previously plainly implied of using force to 
back their “ rights.” The reports of Iraqi troop movements in the direction of 
the Kuwaiti frontier remain no more than reports. Yet, clearly, preparations were 
under way that would have enabled the permanent Iraqi garrison at Basra to shift 
itself swiftly into Kuwait ; and the threatening words had been deliberately 
spoken. 


To have banked on General Qasim’s eventual prudence would have been 
worth while only if the political cards had been heavily stacked in favour of 
hesitation in face of his threat. But there was no division of opinion inside 
Kuwait itself over the Iraqi claim (as there might possibly have been if the 
United Arab Republic had had the same idea first) ; the pledged British troops 
were assured of unofficial as well as official welcome. The half-reflex dismay 
with which other Arab governments greeted the-fact of the British initiative 
was bound, at least at first, to have its edge blurred by their evident relief at 


having the burden of decision, when they were certainly not on Iraq’s side in 


its challenge, taken off their shoulders. For the British themselves, this time only 
doing their diplomatic duty, the i impressive speed and efficiency of a very complex 
military operation has given the three services. a chance to demonstrate the paces 
that have been learnt since the longueurs of 1956. And Mr Macmillan must have 
counted, too, on the warm glow that the whole operation has sent through cooling 
right-wing hearts (and, perhaps, others too), - 


The problem now, as put by Mr Richmond, the British consul-general in 
Kuwait, is to turn round and go out as efficiently as we came in—as soon as we 
can. Mr Macmillan has said that our forces will be withdrawn only when Kuwait’s 
ruler considers that its independence is no longer threatened ; this could mean 
only when, which is extremely unlikely, Iraq renounces its claim to Kuwait. 
This is, basically, a problem for the Arabs themselves to solve both in terms of 
frontiers and sovereignty and in terms of wealth and oil. In 1958, after the 
Iraqi revolution and the British and American landings in Lebanon and Jordan, 








112 


‘ all ways out of the tangle seemed even more solidly blocked 
than they seem now. It was only after the United Nations had 
fruitlessly explored a number of one-way avenues that the 
Arabs, as if exasperated by all outside interference, made 
temporary peace among themselves—and the obstacles went 
overnight. 


ERHAPS the makings of a concerted Arab move are now 
discernible, in the fact that both Baghdad and Cairo have 


found common ground in regretting the depth and deviousness — 


of the perfidy of Albion. While President Nasser has kept 
to the letter of the law in raising no objection to the passage of 
British warships through the Suez canal, his spokesmen in 
Cairo and at the United Nations have demanded the imme- 
diate withdrawal of British troops. Unless the British force 
is evacuated, the UAR will not back Kuwait’s entry into the 
United Nations, nor, probably, its application to join the Arab 
League. This is the crux: who, the invading British or the 
wavering Arab states, will resolve Iraq’s original threat ? The 
challenge is as much to the members of the Arab League as it 
is to the sweaty and entrenched British troops. 

Almost certainly, the portentous launching by Israel of its 
first space missile has galvanised, and affrighted, the Arabs 
at least as much as the quick response by Britain to an 
open threat to both its interests and its obligations. It 
reinforces the fears that have been going round the Middle 
East since Mr Ben-Gurion returned from his grand tour with 
the French alliance spelt out in words. The Kuwait-Iraq 
quarrel, contentious already among fellow Arabs, may have 
to take second place now. The further it sinks into the back- 
ground, the better. The hope can only be that, still unsolved, 
it can be smudged and put among all the other claims that 
have been made at different times by different countries on 
the various territories of the Persian Gulf. 

While the threat itself, from Iraq to Kuwait, only slowly 
recedes, the British forces in Kuwait will either have to settle 
down to a long wait, or be replaced by another defensive 
force. A long stay will be as undesirable for the British as 
for all the Arabs. At the best, with every extra day that the 
troops remain dug in in the desert, Britain is bound to lose 
ground in the uphill struggle that the Foreign Office has 
strenuously been making to get back to reasonably good 
relations with Iraq and the UAR. At the worst, a change in 
Kuwait’s internal political situation might find British troops 
calamitously involved in local Arab affairs. But, as things are, 
despite the token force of Saudi paratroopers deployed along- 
side the British, it seems altogether improbable that replace- 
ments for the British defence force can be found from among 
the Arab countries. (Nor might the ruler himself entirely 
relish the thought of powerful, and possibly predatory, help 
from Saudi Arabia or the United Arab Republic.) 

Except for the United Arab Republic and Saudi Arabia, 
which are not at all disinterested in claims on Kuwait, most 
of the Arab governments have been chiefly concerned to 
avoid committing themselves. The Arab League itself, 
which met on Tuesday to consider Kuwait’s application for 
membership, adjourned until July 12th, explaining that the 
secretary-general, Mr Hassouna, had first to complete his 
joyless mission round the Arab capitals. This procrastination 
is not without wisdom ; possibly, the most disastrous outcome 
of the affair would be a weakened and isolated Iraq. 


' country’s independence. 


a 
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Whether or not, in the present heart-searching among 
the various Arab countries, Kuwait is accepted into the 
league, the only feasible alternative to the British troops seems 
to be some kind of United Nations group to watch Kuwait’s 
frontiers and the dying spasms of what was nearly a world 
crisis. Here there are two questions. The first straightly 
affects the Russians: would the Soviet Union veto Kuwait’§ 
application to join the United Nations? The second is 
whether the British Government itself would be prepared to 
délegate some of its remaining authority in the Persian Gulf 

This sudden rupture in the Arab world was not, at first, 
to Russia’s obvious advantage. Over the past few years, the 
Russians have usually, without great strain, been able to 
distil some punch for themselves out of Arab discords. But 
recently the Soviet Union has been having second (and con- 
flicting) thoughts about its pot-still in the Middle East. After 
a period of general but fairly restrained sniping at the United 
Arab Republic’s treatment of its local communists, Pravda 
came out in May with a full-blooded protest at Egyptian 
ingratitude for favours received. Cairo retorted with a burst 
of righteous indignation ; and in June a second article in 
Pravda tried to turn off the heat with words that combined 
a fatherly reproach with a modified blessing. Meanwhile, 


General Qasim, in Iraq, has by rule and division equally 
effectively brought his communists to heel. N 


NDERSTANDABLY, Moscow’s comments on the Iraq-Kuwait 

J dispute were, to begin with, non-committal. Only on 
July 2nd did the Russian delegate at the United Nations, Mr 
Zorin, swing decisively to the Iraqi side, by refusing to allow 
that the “ Kuwait area ” was entitled to present its case before 
the Security Council. By then, the positive British reaction 
had greatly simplified Mr Zorin’s ideological task and at 
Wednesday’s meeting of the Security Council he concentrated 
his fire on British “colonialism.” With some dexterity the 
Soviet Union seems to be emerging from the imbroglio as the 
champion both of Iraq and the UAR. Peking, meanwhile, has 
got somewhat out of step by sending a hasty telegram of cor- 
gratulation to the ruler of Kuwait on the occasion of his 


But for the time being, the main initiative outside the Arab 
world rests with Britain, not with Russia—or Peking. The 
task, now that the British have discharged their responsibility, 
is to hand the responsibility back, not to the Russians (of 
the Chinese) but to the Arabs. If the Iraqis, after the brain 
storm in Baghdad, have been halted in their tracks, the respon 
sibility for guarding Kuwait’s independence should rest from 
now on upon the collective shoulders of the neighbouring, and 
competing, Arabs themselves. Now that Iraq has beet 
brought to stay its hand, after its threatening words, eve 
an international and token force of observers.could be deterrent 
enough in place of the swiftly emplaced and embattled Britis! 
troops. The other sheikhdoms of the Persian Gulf might, 
with Kuwait, begin to think in terms of internation 
rather than purely British protection. They will have to thir 
also, if there is to be peace in their part of the world, 
co-operation not only in defence against aggression but also if 
the distribution of local wealth (from oil) to fuel the growtl 
out of poverty that is the Middle East’s greatest need. Thest 
should be Britain’s aims, too. 
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Laisser Faire For Trade Unions? 


in the air. The danger is that, once again, it may stay 
there. It is terribly difficult to energise this vast jelly 
of a subject into relevant parliamentary action, partly because 
of old-fashioned political pusillanimity but also partly because 
the trade unions still hold the favoured place in the instincts 
of progressive people that thrusting new industrial manufac- 
turers tended to hold a century ago. Because they played 
the major part in raising the standard of living of the ordinary 
people of this country during the second stage of Britain’s 
industrial revolution, it has become an established historical 
malapertism that trade unions should continue to be the last 
group towards which Government policy is one of untram- 
melled and uninquiring laisser faire. This week Mr Ted Hill, 
chairman of the Trades Union Congress, who in all other 
matters would call himself an ardent advocate of a planned 
economy, saw no inconsistency in. thundering loudly that 
“what we have to do as a trade union movement is not to 
allow people from outside to tell us what to do.” 
One does not need to be as extreme a planner as Mr Hill— 


Distt si of reform of trade union law is, once again, 


indeed, one does not really have to advance beyond about 


Mr Gladstone—to see that this extreme doctrine of laisser faire 
should no longer be tenable. The trade unions now play an 
even bigger part in public affairs than large manufacturing 
interests do; and the effect that a union can wreak on an 
ordinary worker’s life is generally much more intimate and 
important than, say, the effect that a board of directors can 
wreak on an investor’s shareholding. It must be time to go 
at least as far in legislation as the measures of company reform 
went in the second half of the last century. It is no more 
reactionary to say that the interests of ordinary trade unionists, 
as well as of the country, would be well served by specific 
legislation to protect members from depredations by occasional 
union sharks, than it is to say that the interests of shareholders, 
as well as of the country, are well served by the existence of 
specific Companies Acts to guard against occasional company 
sharks (even although all company directors are, in theory, 
democratically elected by the small minority of their share- 
holders who ever bother to vote). And it is no more logical 
to say that handling of trade union malefactors “is best left 
to the Trades Union Congress ” than it would be to say that 
policing of the Companies Acts and Restrictive Trade 
Practices Act ‘‘ had best be left to the Federation of British 
Industries.” 
















r is perhaps uafortuhate that the catalyst which has re- 
started discussion has been the case of the Electrical Trades 
nion; Mr Justice Winn’s judgment that the communist 
t Haxell was declared elected as its general secretary by 
ltaud is subject to appeal, and the details of the case have 


vent, exceptional because the skulduggery alleged was said 
0 have taken place in the national executive of a union which 
lad been elected by secret ballot. There is ground for fearing 
hat malpractices occur in some other unions’ national ballots, 
but the communists and others who are sometimes stigmatised 
aS “ industrial wreckers ” cannot be blamed for these, because 


communist majorities generally have no chance of getting 
in on them. The reason why they do not is clear. In 
parliamentary elections, where all parties put up candidates, 
experience suggests that about 3 per cent of ordinary British 
trade unionists are apt to vote Communist, and the other 97 
per cent to vote Labour, Conservative or Liberal. In union 
elections the same 3 per cent generally vote Communist, and 
about 90 per cent do not vote at all, but there are generally 
enough votes still left over to make it very rare for a majority 
of an elected national executive to be composed of men who 
hold Mr Haxell’s political and industrial views. 

It is in local factory groups, at shop steward level, that it 
is much more common to find a majority of men of Mr Haxell’s 
views entrenched in power, and to hear accusations levelled 
against them of the sort that were levelled against Mr Haxell. 
The presence of so many unrepresentative extremists in shop 
stewardships is traditionally explained by saying that these 
extremists are “close to the rank and file”; but everybody 
knows that another explanation is that on a local level there 
is sometimes more opportunity for malpractice and flouting of 
democracy. The difficulty of raising a campaign against an 
entrenched union leadership even on a national level was 
shown in the Electrical Trades Union case. The hardest step 
of all was the initial one, taken by some individual members 
who raised the first hue and cry, and who thereby became 
liable to all sorts of pressures and possible penalties for 
“ bringing the union into disrepute.” Any worker who started 
to work really actively against what he stigmatises as mal- 
practices on a local level must have even more reason to fear 
that life might be made artificially uncomfortable for him, 
and that eventually he might even lose his job. 


T= big unions are well aware that it is at local level that 
the worst instances of union malpractice and derogation 
from the national interest occur. That is why, in their current 
campaign against wildcat strikes, they are trying to give more 
power to decisions at the centre. But, in the first place, it is 
unlikely that this campaign is going to succeed ; and, in the 
second place, it would in many ways be undesirable if it did 
succeed. In any healthy trade union movement a lot of 
functions should be, indeed must be, delegated to local union 
representatives, freely elected by their workmates, and working 
still on the factory floor. Many of the unions’ (and Britain’s) 


_ troubles today arise from the fact that union executives, having 
failed to see that these factory elections are properly conducted, 


like to pretend that these local.groups should have less power 


than they are in fact bound to accumulate. The next stage - 


is that, when these local groups have secured power, the union 
leaders in London prefer to pretend that they have not got 
it, and will not look down into the nasty things that are 
sometimes going on in the local woodshed. 

It is at local level, for example, that work-spreading rules 
forbidding anybody to earn more than a certain amount 
become most common. It is there that most cases arise of 
individuals being deprived of their livelihoods because they 
have offended the local group in some way. It is there that 
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competition in obstructiveness, sending men to Coventry, 
‘individual intimidation and the general translation of trade 
unions into being a positively anti-productive force can rise 
to a peak. Itis beside the point to argue whether these abuses 
are now common or still very rare. The point is that some 
of these powers of personal victimisation against individuals 
should not be exercisable in any free society, even when the 
men who are exercising them have been chosen by a majority 
of their workmates ; and that when the stewards or other 


officers concerned in fact hold their positions against what. 
would be the majority’s wishes in a free election, the absence’ 


of some sort of Companies Act for trade unions stand revealed 
“as even more intolerable and absurd. 


Tee seems to be no hope of securing co-operation from 
trade union leaders in the legislative changes that ‘are 
needed. In protesting on Monday against the analogy of 
the Companies Acts, even Mr George Woodcock, the normally 
sensible and well-balanced general secretary of the Trades 
Union Congress, said that, while specific legislation was 
appropriate for companies, who employ professionals, it would 
be unfair to apply the same medicine to trade unions, who 
rely largely on the services of voluntary workers. At first 
sight, this is a remarkable argument ; where bodies have such 
great social powers as trade unions have, one would have 
thought that an admitted amateurishness in their organisation 
provided a reason for a closer guard by the state against 
possible injustices, not a reason against it. Mr Woodcock’s 
argument would, indeed, have some force if the main object 
of any new trade union legislation were to hunt down amateur 
officials who had made honest mistakes, and then suddenly 
to crucify them by imposing heavy personal penalties. But 
the prime object of any legislation should be the prevention of 
abuse not the punishment for it ; the authority implementing 
such legislation should work in the first instance by issuing 
cease and desist orders, not by starting prosecutions. 


The sort of legislation that would seem desirable has often 
been adumbrated in The Economist. All unions should be 
obliged to register their rules with some official arbiter, who 
might or might not be the present Chief Registrar of Friendly 
Societies ; the sanction to enforce registration should be that 
any union which did not register, or which was struck off, 
should no longer be protected by the main special legal 
privileges enjoyed by trade unions—especially their general 
freedom from legal penalties for actions in restraint of trade. 
When a union does not try to operate a closed shop, the 
registrar might be obliged to accept virtually any rules that 
it registers with him; any purely voluntary body should be 
allowed to conduct itself as and how it likes. But when a 
union does try to operate a closed shop, so that some British 
citizen may have to agree to be conscripted into it if he is 
to earn his livelihood, the registrar should be able to insist 
on certain conditions in its registered rules: about the proper 
mode of conduct for union elections ; the power for the regis- 
trar himself to supervise any elections where suspicions have 
beén aroused ; absolute freedom for members to criticise the 
conduct of their own unions (within the normal law of libel) 
and to issue statements to their fellow members and the press ; 
and formal rules for the procedure to be followed when 
members are disciplined for trade union offences. This last 


‘more strained on other grounds. 
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point can be so important for the maintenance of individual 
liberty that perhaps there ought even to be a right of appeal 
to the registrar against expulsion from a closed shop union; 
the proper criterion here should be that expulsion would not 
take place if, on balance, the injury to the member concerned 
seemed to be very much greater than the collective injury to 
his fellows that would be caused by continuing to accept him 
as a workmate. 


The registrar ought also to have the power to conduct 
inquiries into allegations of intimidation, into picketing prac- 
tices during some strikes, and alleged breaches of these rules, 
He should issue cease and desist orders when he discovers 
that breaches have occurred, and take action in the courts 
either against a union (seeking to strike it off the register) 
or against an individual official only when these orders have 
been deliberately flouted. This procedure could also have 
relevance to the complicated legal position in respect of some 
unofficial strikes. Unofficial strikes in deliberate breach of a 
contract between a union and a firm are now nearly peculiar 
to this country, since in most other countries actions for 
damages in these strikes would be against their instigators, 
The recent decision in Rookes v. Barnard suggests that this 
same legal position may in fact obtain here; but for the 
moment the TUC seems to be trying to ignore this in the 
hope that most British employers will find it unwise to institute 
such actions. 

The result could be, under present law, precisely the sort 
of sudden unfairness against particular local union officials 
that Mr Woodcock has indicated he would fear if present 
law were changed: some day soon an unexpected action for 
damages may bring down ruinous financial penalties on 
some small shop stewards who may merely have made some 
technical procedural lapses without realising that they may 
thereby have become liable for paying damages for instigating 
a strike in breach of their own union’s contractual word. 
If some Government-appointed registrar of trade unions 
were set up, it would be reasonable to say that aggrieved 
parties who felt that they were being illegally damaged 
by some trade union action should first file a notice of 
complaint with the registrar, and that such actions for 


' damages (even if they would have been permissible undet 


present law) would not then lie if the union officials concerned 
immediately complied with a registrar’s order to desist. 


it is unfortunately idle to suppose that any legislation 0 
these lines could now be carried through with the approv: 
of the Trades Union Congress. It is doubly unfortunate thi 
these matters have come to a head at a time when relation 
between the Government and the TUC seem bound to becom 
But the task of statesmat 
ship is to consider the national interest, not parti 
worthies’ amour propre. Most of the leaders of Britain’s grea! 
trade unions are sober, responsible, hard-working, cautiou' 
patriotic, immensely dignified social workers, who would & 
likely to feel touchily hurt and insulted by any new law whic 
implied that they are not managing to control their own mov 
ment in the full interests of the nation and of their ow! 
members. The fact remains—for all but the politica 
purblind to see—that under present law they are not m0 
managing to do so. 
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Commonwealth 
Pilgrims’ Progress 





the common market approached, Commonwealth coun- 

tries would make as much noise as possible to assert their 
interests. The stronger the signs of hesitation in London, 
the louder the objections were bound to be. The reports 
from our correspondents on Mr Sandys’s circuit of the white 
dominions show that the three governments most affected 
are not failing in their duty. 


They also bring out, however, the striking differences 
between both the:scale and the kind of problems the Common- 
wealth countries face. Given an unconditional British entry 
into the common market, and an adverse development of 
European farm policies afterwards, New Zealand might 
obviously face grave economic difficulties. Equally obviously, 
it should be a first aim in any negotiations to ensure that 
its losses in the British market are compensated for in some 
way. A formal association that would bring New Zealand 
into the common market’s agricultural club, or quotas for 
butter, or help for its secondary industries, are among the ways 
in which it might be helped. 


Canada’s problems are of a very different kind. As our 
Ottawa correspondent points out, many of Mr Diefenbaker’s 
worries are political in origin. The grave economic difficulties 
his country faces, and the background of pro-Commonwealth 
emotion that swept him into office, make it inevitable that 
Canada should protest against any kind of change. But, 
compared with the threat New Zealand faces, Canada’s 
economic worries are small beer. If wheat and the crucial 
raw materials and semi-manufactures can be given reasonable 
access to Europe, the remaining problem for Canadian 
manufactures is minor in scale. It is the loss of long-term 
opportunities in Britain that worries Canadian manufacturers ; 
but then it is precisely the long-run potentialities of Europe 
as a whole that the common market should enhance. 


[: was inevitable that, as negotiations between Britain and 


HILE Mr Sandys has been touring the white dominions, 

Mr Thorneycroft and Mr Hare have been visiting the 
Asian and African capitals. By and large Mr Thorneycroft 
seems to have run the Asian gauntlet unscathed, but earlier 
this week a surprising volume of protest seemed to be coming 
from Mr Hare’s African beat. The reports were surprising 
because the African territories comprise the one part of the 
Commonwealth that is almost bound to gain in the short run 
as well as the long run if Britain joins the Six. Ghana sends 
more than half its cocoa to the common market ; Nigeria a 
third. Outside the common market and its African association, 
these countries face a real danger from the new preferential 


Mr Sandys: 
burning bright 





Mr Hare: 
surprised 


Mr Thorneycroft: 
unscathed 


tariffs that favour France’s former territories. Inside, they have 
a very reasonable prospect of getting access not only to the 
British market but to the continent as well. 

In fact, the earlier reports from Ghana and Nigeria seem to 
have been false alarms. When President Nkrumah addressed 
the Ghanaian parliament on Tuesday, he said that Ghana 
would object to a British move unless three conditions were 
fulfilled: continued access to the British market ; access to 
the European market on the same terms as the ex-French 
territories ; and aid without strings. Since none of these 
conditions looks out of reach, Ghana’s doubts need not cause 
lack of sleep. But in Africa, as in the rest of the Common- 
wealth, one broader lesson did emerge. While the economic 
difficulties of the Commonwealth may be met, its preservation 
as a political idea, through the period of inevitable unheaval 
and adjustment, will place heavy demands on Britain’s diplo- 
matic skills. Britain’s plunge into Europe will require-a new 
energy and imagination not only in Europe itself, but in 
Commonwealth affairs. 


NEW ZEALAND 





Sacrificial 
Lamb 


From our Wellington 
correspondent 





Mr Holyoake: dumped ? 


LL Mr Sandys’s powers as a diplomat have been needed during 

his New Zealand visit. The Government of New Zealand, 
under Mr Holyoake, is strictly reserving its position on the com- 
mon market, and it remains highly necessary, for the sake of the 
Commonwealth’s public relations, to demonstrate not only privately 
but publicly that the United Kingdom will not overlook New 
Zealand’s vital interests while it is conserving its own. Some of 
New Zealand’s most vocal spokesmen such as Mr F. P. Walsh, for 
the trade unions, and Mr John Ormond, for the meat producers, 
have been using strong and forceful language about the potential 
threat to New Zealand interests. These ancestral voices are drown- 
ing c it others which try to explain the reasons why Britain finds it 
difficult to stay out of the common market. 

This is yet another demonstration of the fact that, when unusual 
periods of diplomatic tension occur between the Old Country and 
what is left of the old Empire, British diplomacy seems to lapse 
into throat clearings and shufflings. The lack of any real Common- 
wealth ingredient in the staffing of the Commonwealth Relations 
Department, the Central Office of Information and other agencies 
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concerned with Commonwealth ties becomes painfully apparent 
at such times. 

Mr Sandys did his best with the very difficult situation he 
encountered in Wellington, but it is doubtful whether he succeeded 
in allaying any of New Zealand’s fears about the effects of the 
common market upon its economy, still largely based on agriculture. 
Moreover, even if he did succeed in bringing a measure of reassur- 
ance to members of the government, the misgivings and conjectures 
which are now racking a great number of New Zealanders will 
continue and multiply. 

There is no doubt whatever that the New Zealand cabinet is 
anxious to be helpful, and that it realises Britain’s problems, but it 
is scarcely to be blamed if it feels New Zealand’s own problems 
must come first. Whatever may be the views of individual 
ministers, they collectively face the fact that their farming con- 
stituents are convinced that anything less than the continuation 
of guaranteed duty-free entry to the British market for New 
Zealand dairy products and meat will be tantamount to selling 
out. Sympathy for the British viewpoint will not allay the growing 
feeling that New Zealand may be made the sacrificial lamb on 
new altars. 


R SANDYS has undoubtedly made it plain in Wellington that 

the United Kingdom cannot go into negotiations with the Six 
with prior commitments to New Zealand or any other member of 
the Commonwealth. Yet that is just what New Zealand feels it 
must have. Arguments that the common market will eventually 
lead to benefits for New Zealand mean very little when the short- 
range problems created by loss of the guaranteed British market 
remain so obvious and so frightening. Last year New Zealand 
sold 89 per cent of its butter, 94 per cent of its cheese and 94 per 
cent of its frozen lamb and mutton in Britain. The economy of 
the country has for years been largely geared to that of the- United 
Kingdom, and the agricultural policy of the Rome Treaty, if it is 
carried out, means that Britain’s trade in, and production of, food 
must be completely reorganised. New Zealanders, with the best 
will in the world towards the United Kingdom, cannot see how 
this can be done without kicking away three of the four major 
props on which their export income rests. New Zealand ministers 
found that Mr Sandys fully understood their situation, but there 
are no pretences behind the scenes that the visit has done more than 
explain the new uncomfortable facts of life. 

This is not to say that the British case for joining the Six is 
completely misunderstood. In the last two months, while the 
spate of conjecture has steadily mounted, the majority of New 
Zealand newspapers have done something to try to inform their 
readers about the issues. But they have not been greatly helped 
by New Zealand politicians, most of whom have avoided the sub- 
ject unless thrust hard up against it. This attitude was even 
more pronounced during the election campaign last year. 

The debate over the common market comes at a time when 
New Zealand has a number of other preoccupations, none of them 
pleasant. The Holyoake government, plainly determined to enjoy 
a honeymoon (even a short one), withheld the application of various 
restrictions until it became apparent that it could temporise no 
longer. The financial screws are.now on; import licensing is 
tightening up. It does not appear to be sufficiently realised in either 
London or Wellington that what used to be called the bonds of 
Empire may be gravely strained unless the British arguments 
for entering the European community are more clearly, fully and 
forcefully expressed in New Zealand. There is an impression 
abroad in New Zealand that the United Kingdom is more con- 
cerned about western Europe than it is with its traditional alliances 
in the Commonwealth. Mr Holyoake, and the rest of New Zealand, 
have most of all wanted convincing words from the British side 
to allay this impression. : 
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AUSTRALIA 


Wallaby 
Worries 


From our Canberra 


Mr Menzies: millstone ? 
correspondent : 


Y the time these words reach the press, Mr Sandys will have 

had his first discussion about the common market with the 
Australian government. It will not have been an easy meeting. 
One has the impression that the cabinet will have sat back grimly 
waiting to hear what Mr Sandys has to propose. The prime 
minister, Mr Menzies, in a statement earlier this week, recalled 
that Australia “had been assured of full consultation before any 
decisions are taken,” and he observed that the problem had been 
the subject of occasional reference during the past two years. But, 
Mr Menzies continued (it would seem rather tartly), the meeting 
with Mr Sandys would give the cabinet its first opportunity of 
hearing the views of the British Government “expressed with 
authority and in reasonable detail.” 

Will Mr Sandys be able to supply the “ reasonable detail,” the 
practical proposals that are awaited? He seems rather to see his 
mission as being to persuade Australians of the advantages to 
Britain and themselves of negotiations with the Six, and to find 
out what are the essential Australian positions which should be 
beyond the scope of negotiation. Now Australians can see very 
well the disadvantages to Britain of not joining the common market. 
They can even see that those disadvantages. might be worse for 
them than the alternative disadvantages of Britain’s joining. But 
what they are anxious to know is what those lattér disadvantages 
would be. 

The fact is, however, that there is no simple set of proposals 
that could be put forward either by Mr Sandys or by Australian 
ministers. Any concessions to protect Australia’s exports would 
have to be negotiated commodity by commodity. Of these com- 
modities, one of the most important to Australia is dairy produce, 
although this is not as important as it is to New Zealand. Wheat 
would not retain a dwindling market in Britain if it not only had 
to surmount the common tariff but also had to compete alongside 
wheat—hard wheat, moreover—from elsewhere. Fruit, dried, 
canned and fresh, now holds its own against American competition 
only with the aid of the preference. Meat and sugar, too, are 
important, since in the first case over a third and in the second 
over half of total Australian exports of the commodity go to Britain. 


This is to mention only a few items, but almost every export | 


except wool and ores would be affected either by the loss of free 
entry or by the loss or actual reversal of preference. 
Economically, the threat to Australia can be summarised thus. 
Between a fifth and a quarter of its total exports would find their 
present markets (mainly in Britain but also among the Six) in 
jeopardy. This comes at a time when Australia has a great export 
problem anyway. It is true that the balance of payments problem 


that loomed up last year has been remedied, amid shrieks of dis- — 
tress, but a fundamental imbalance remains. No one knows what | 


Australia can export, and to whom, in order to maintain its expan- 
sion. If the more developed countries now gang up to protect 
themselves against developing countries the prospect is even mort 
uncertain. If the British market, which in 1959-60 took 26 pet 
cent of Australia’s total exports, were to disappear or shrink, it 
would be a grave situation indeed. 


Politically the prospect is also disturbing. New political align: | 
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ments may weaken the old, and here again the development may 
come at a time when old ties are weakening anyway—not only as 
a result of non-British immigration but also, perhaps temporarily, 
through the current mood. Old friendships fade. The club is not 
what it was. The far-flung Empire became the glorious Common- 
wealth ; and then suddenly it seemed nothing but a millstone round 
Britain’s neck as it tried to get into the swim with the Six. 


Awaiting 
the Tiger 


From our Ottawa 
correspondent 





Mr Diefenbaker: Cwthman 


RADITIONAL symbols of the Commonwealth (or, as faithful 

Economist readers would say, of “ cwthmanship”) are all 
muddled up as Canada awaits the arrival of Mr Duncan Sandys next 
week to discuss British negotiations with the common market. 
The British lion appears as a tiger. (Who could impersonate it 
better than Mr Sandys ?) The Canadian government is cast as the 
young lady of Niger. Mr Donald Fleming, the finance minister, 
would make a succulent meal if he let himself be taken for a ride. 
Thus have legendary fears tended to obscure more realistic con- 
sideration of trade possibilities. They are fortified by the Con- 
servative party’s instinctive addiction to rhetoric about the 
Commonwealth. 

If the Canadian government appears intransigent about Britain’s 
links with Europe, it is only fair to remember that Mr Diefenbaker’s 
first declared aim in June, 1957, was to organise a Commonwealth 
trade conference. His unfortunate declaration about diverting 
fifteen per cent of Canada’s trade from the United States to the 
United Kingdom came later and was dropped with a plop as 
soon as Mr Thorneycroft and Sir David Eccles trumped it with 
their idea of an Anglo-Canadian free trade area. But the Common- 
wealth trade and economic conference of September; 1958, was 
held in Montreal, thanks largely to Mr Macmillan’s understanding 
support of Mr Diefenbaker. The very fact that the conference 
Was held satisfied Canadian Conservatives, even though it resulted 
in a reassertion of untarnished devotion to Gatt, a blatant attempt 
(0 reassure Washington about the purity of Commonwealth inten- 
lions, and a Canadian refusal to bind many preference margins 
as Britain requested—though it did bind duty-free entry for cars. 
If these experiences provide any guide to the present Canadian 
attitude, Canada may prove more realistic than expected in the 
real backroom bargaining over the common market—if due respect 
8 paid to the sentiments of cwthmanship. 

Yet Canadian experts agree that the United Kingdom’s decision 
rbout Europe confronts Canada with a very grave and far-reaching 
Problem. All the fears that were aroused by the original British 
Ptoposal for a European free trade area in 1956 now return with 
‘doubled force. At that time Mr Macmillan, as Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, rather lightly brushed aside Canadian concern about 
he preference on manufactured goods, saying that they constituted 
ily ten per cent of Canada’s exports to the United Kingdom. 

here was no question then of new tariffs being imposed on 

anadian goods, but only of their losing preferential treatment. 

‘ow goods described ‘as “ manufactured” by the international 
lassification, which includes many semi-fabricated products, consti- 
ute more than forty per cent of Canadian exports to Britain, and 
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these goods account for practically all the increase of the last two 
years. The threat is not just the loss of preference, but the loss 
of free entry to the British market and the substitution of the 
same tariff as applies to products from the United States. 

Even in 1956, when British currency controls still excluded 
most Canadian manufactures and when Canadian policy, under the 
direction of the late C.D. Howe, was obsessed by resources 


_ development and the export of unprocessed and semi-processed 


materials, far-sighted Canadians were worrying about the export 
of fully manufactured goods. Now, when Canadian manufacturers 
have had a short run at the British market with highly promising 
results, it is profoundly annoying to read British comments dis- 
missing their prospects as insignificant. Moreover, it comes at 
the worst possible time. Mr Howe’s former post is now occupied 
by a former Toronto manufacturer, Mr George’ Hees, who is 
vigorously pushing an export promotion drive which has surprised 
many of the smaller manufacturers by revealing opportunities open 
to them in the United Kingdom as well as other markets. 

To say that Canadian sales to Britain of finished manufactures, 
like women’s clothing, household appliances, chemicals, machinery 
and plastics, are still small is quite beside the point. Of course 
they are. But Mr Fleming would be justified in reminding Mr 
Sandys of repeated statements by the last three Presidents of the 
Board of Trade that Canada could sell in Britain many “North 
American type” goods. In this field the preference is vital, if 
only because so many Canadian manufacturers are subsidiaries 
of American companies. 

This, of course, is not the only field of Canadian concern. Bulk 
exports remain fundamental. But, so far as metals are concerned, 
negotiations with the common market have gone moderately well ; 
the threat to the forest industries comes from Efta rather than 
the EEC and has already been accepted ; grains remain in the 
unpredictable sphere of agriculture. Canadian concern about agri- 
culture and food products is much wider than bulk grain ship- 
ments. Again, it is not the total value of exports which matters, 
but the role which they play in the Canadian economy. Tobacco 
is vital in parts of southern Ontario, apples in Nova Scotia and 
British Columbia, canned salmon on both coasts, cheese in rural 
Ontario and Quebec. 


HEN Britain reaches the stage of detailed negotiation, Cana- 

dians should be ready to calculate what kind of concessions 
from the common market might compensate them for the loss of 
their present favoured position in the United Kingdom. Saner 
voices in government councils are trying to prevent rigid opposi- 
tion to any and every possible British approach to Europe, because 
they expound the long-term view. But the Diefenbaker government 
is chiefly preoccupied with short-term political prospects. 

In any event, the opening salvoes should not obscure the harsh 
realities of hand-to-hand combat which must ensue when the two 
ships of state grapple. Canada is still a more undeveloped country 
than most Canadians were ready to admit in the euphoria of the 
1950s. It is in the middle of a major and structural economic 
crisis for which the most essential cure is the development of more 
secondary industries under Canadian control. Admittedly, 
Canada’s need to develop secondary industries will from time to 
time lead to proposals like the highly ill-advised recommendation 
for a ten per cent duty on British cars made by Professor Bladen 
after his appointment as a one-man royal commission on the 
troubles of Canada’s wholly American-owned automobile industry. 
In this respect Canada was not ready in 1957, and is still not 
ready in 1961, to take Britain’s offer of a free trade area as a 
basis for negotiation. These facts could have been made much 
clearer. But if Mr Sandys is to prove that he is no tiger, but unly 
Bottom the weaver, he must accept that young ladies from Niger 
or anywhere else may have excellent grounds for apprehension, 
even if their fluttering appears excitable. 
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Our Job in Angola | 


. ( f BI solitudinem faciunt, pacem appellant ” : so Tacitus, 
in the course of the greatest denunciation of imper- 
ialism ever written. In northern Angola the Portu- 

guese attempt at pacification involves, according to missionary 

eye-witnesses, the indiscriminate slaughter of men, women 
and children. The Angolan rebels, it is indeed true, began the 
beastly massacres; the Portuguese minister of defence regards 
them not as human beings but as “ savages and wild beasts.” 

But this cannot justify the bombing and machine gun- 

ning of villages, or the firing of the jungle grass so that the 

Africans can be burned out like game. The Baptist Missionary 

Society’s estimate that at least 35,000 Africans have been 

slaughtered may well be too high. But 103,000 people out of a 

total African population of 44 million have found it desirable to 

flee into exile. Statements by the refugees make it plain that 
most of them are fleeing from the Portuguese, not from the 
rebels. If the Portuguese had the confidence of their subjects 
they could have persuaded them to remain in Angola, and 
enlisted them in their counter-terrorist campaign—as the 

British did in Kenya. 

But the wrongs done in Angola are not all of commission. 
Portugal has never made a serious attempt to improve the lot 
of the main mass of its subjects. Its record was exposed by 
Senhor Henrique Galvao in the famous report that led to his 
quarrel with Dr Salazar. Perhaps the most telling detail in 
that report was the revelation that the population of Angola, 
under the strains of Portuguese rule, was actually declining, 
chiefly through the process of clandestine emigration by which 
Angolans abandoned their own country for what they hoped 
would prove more agreeable conditions in the Rhodesias—and 
South Africa. As the illiteracy rate is 98 per cent, the 
infant mortality rate 60 per cent, and the average wage for 
Africans £20 a year, it is not surprising that Dr Salazar should 
feel that, in the matter of “ assimilating ” native Africans, the 
Portuguese “ may have erred on the side of excessive caution.” 

It is by now generally accepted, even by the British Govern- 
ment, that such a record is the proper concern of the United 
Nations, guardian not only of international peace but of the 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights. It is for this reason 
that the UN set up a sub-committee to investigate the situation 
in Angola. So far the committee has not had much success. 
Its authority has been repudiated by Dr Salazar, and, although 
its chairman has been invited to Lisbon, it is unlikely that he 
will be allowed to go to Luanda. (Since the invitation to Lis- 
bon was sent to him in his personal capacity—he is Bolivia’s 
representative—it may not be possible for him to go even 
there.) Eventually, however, the committee will report, and 
if, as seems likely after his speech of June 30th, Dr Salazar 
continues to stand pat, the UN will be faced with the hard 
question of what to do next. 

Military action is out of the question. Economic sanctions 
may therefore look tempting to many countries. Unfortunately 
for the West, including Britain, the responsibility for imple- 
menting economic sanctions would fall mainly upon western 
shoulders. Sixty per cent of all Portugal’s imports and exports 
come in trade with European countries; Great Britain, the 
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of its exports and more than 40 per cent of its imports. There fifully info 
is the additional embarrassment that Portugal is a member fan be sa 
of the North Atlantic Treaty Organisation. Already the con- rivalry an 
viction is widespread in Africa and the Middle East that it is fio point 

Nato that has enabled France to pursue the Algerian war for § resources 
so long. The suspicion is spreading that Nato, similarly, § not lose, ; 
enables Portugal to fight the Angolan war. Britain has the 
extra load to bear that she is Portugal’s oldest ally (and as such 
has already incurred Mr Nehru’s censure) and that Portugal’s 
only sympathisers in Africa are to be found in the Central 
African Federation and the Republic of South Africa—to 
both of which the British Government supplies arms. 

If the United Nations asks for some action against the Por- 
tuguese, the demand may be awkward for the West but it will 
be hard to resist—the more so since the United States has, 
since March, been consistently. liberal on the issue, thanks to 
Mr Stevenson’s appreciation of the feelings of the anti-colonial 
powers. The words and actions of both France and Britain 
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Britain can no longer turn a blind eye on 
Portuguese reprisals and repression 
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show that their governments recognise this. France has pub- lor’s 
licly urged Dr Salazar to “‘ draw the necessary conclusions” el berg 
from the fact that the French make no distinction of race and Saprieed: ‘ 
from France’s belief that this principle must prevail through-@without an 
out Africa. Lord Home dropped some gentle hints during§§position ”; 
his visit to Lisbon, and has since made it clear in the House g®unce ne 
’ of Lords that Britain cannot, for the sake of legal niceties, con- md bi. t 
tinue to abstain from voting for UN resolutions which express aendiogtt 
the world’s distress at the events in Angola. Both nations Guinly, steps 
declarations must be understood as a clear warning to Dr Sala-fiment expen 
zar that they will no longer be able to afford to appear to be ong™ted that 
his side unless there is a change. Seige : 
It is good news that the British Government has. at last Pirtunasely 
woken up to the situation. But Britain’s reputation will not beffdea of reint 
redeemed in the eyes of the African world merely by the impo-ffthe whole,” 
sition of an embargo on the sale of arms to Portugal’s overseag'tweigh th 
' territories, especially as Mr Macmillan’s reservation in favout™ definitel 
of Portugal’s “reasonable military requirements as a Natd Smee all 
s X pn ent ¢ 
ally opens a gaping hole in the embargo. A willingness @yith it; bu 
vote with the majority in the UN is no substitute for actiomfelevision a 
designed to bring the Angolan emergency to an end. wes ‘ learne 
‘0 place mo 
HE British Government may be missing a great oppor “Wh. a 
t tunity over Angola. If it had the courage of its convic#,,, “whe bh? 
tions, it might, basing itself on its own unequalled record as Mfhe Tories’ 
decoloniser, take the lead in persuading Dr Salazar of the™policy as a r 
course of wisdom. It ought not to be deterred by hig’ or six 
memiories, which Dr Salazar’s apologists evoke, of the Mal ‘gn _ 
Mau uprising in Kenya. Not all that was done in Ken se Sete 2. 
during the emergency was well done; but the success Mffirect tax re, 
Britain’s comparatively liberal policy in the colony since the Macmil 
gives the British special warrant for urging a similar course oj’ following 
Portugal. It may be too late ; it is very hard to see how Mig? “ entered 
Roberto Holden, or any other Angolan leader, can ever n00%,,, sm 
agree to work with Dr Salazar or his asseciates ; but UMPhe times wi 
attempt should be made. uickly fron 
Pressure should be brought to bear on Lisbon to admit t@#*Pansion we 
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UN sub-committee—and with it the international press—to 
Angola. Proposals for a generous programme of aid and recon- 
struction, leading to eventual independence, should be worked 
out in collaboration with the United States and the United 
Nations—with the UN especially, because unilateral inter- 
vention by the West would risk the charge of neo-colonialism, 
cent Band because it is only by keeping the nations of the world 
There fifully informed of the problem that such a rescue operation 
ember fican be saved from being brought to nothing by international 
€ con- Brivalry and suspicion. Above all, every attempt should be made 
at itis to point out to Dr Salazar that, since Portugal lacks the 
var for Bresources to wage a colonial war for long, he stands to gain, 
nilarly, not lose, in international security and goodwill by modifying 
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his policies ; and that the West, either by economic sanctions, 
or by large-scale aid, could break or make him. 

This need not lead-to a final rupture with Portugal. But 
a steady injection of diplomatic counsel might well en- 
courage Dr Salazar to follow a more liberal, and hopeful, 
policy. If Britain is to give positive help in this, it must act 
now. To respond as late and as little as possible to pressures 
as they arise is to invite being found guilty by association with 
Portuguese repression. To take action to assist in the restora- 
tion of peace to Angola, and to ensure its future stability, is the 
course dictated by both humanity and good sense. The 
Government’s responsibility is clear—and its recent small 
concessions to its critics show that it knows it. 


THE WEEK 
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HE agony of waiting for the Chancel- 
lor’s axe to fall is going to kill some- 
body or something soon. Mr Lloyd told the 
Commons on Tuesday that he “ will be very 
ace and surprised if the House rises for the recess 
hrough-@without any statement on the economic 
| during position”; if that statement does not an- 
> House gmounce new measures of restriction, the 
4 City will be astounded. But apart from 
steps “to restrain increasing Government 
CXPreSsRexpenditure ” at home—and, almost cer- 
nations Mainly, steps to make specific cuts in Govern- 
Dr Sala*Mment expenditure abroad—Mr Lloyd inti- 
to be osfmated that he has not yet decided which 
particular weapons he should choose from 
‘the many possibilities open to me.” 
Sat last Fortunately, he seems to have rejected the 
Ii not befdea of reintroducing building licences (“ on 
he impo-™ithe whole,” he said on Tuesday, “ the cons 
overseasgputweigh the pros”). He denied that he has 
n favoutfe definitely decided to use his new power 
0 raise all indirect taxes as soon as the 
4 NatBnactment of the Finance Bili arms him 
igness (vith it ; but Sir Edward Boyle has told a 
or actiotgtelevision audience that the Government 
as “learned the lesson” that it is better 
#0 place more reliance on fiscal policy and 
ss on monetary policy. 
at OPPO" Where a Conensnaies minister thinks he 
's CONVIGHHas learned that lesson from is puzzling. 
cord as ihe Tories’ main experience of using fiscal 
ar of thé™policy as a mid-financial-year regulator was 
1 by thee or six years ago—with Mr Butler’s 
the Mat ingularly unsuccessful autumn budget in 
: 955 (which involved almost exactly the 
in Keny§ ame kind of action as use of the new in- 
uccess MUMirect tax regulator would involve now) and 
since thelgjt Macmillan’s “ additional measures ” 
course dig following February ; the economy there- 
= how Mig? entered upon its longest-lasting period 
ef. am stagnation, and also managed to run into 
ever A0%o more sterling crises in successive years. 
; but UMMPhe times when the Tories progressed most 
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Waiting for Go Slow 


sions when Bank rate was raised by more 
than 1 per cent in a single jump—under Mr 
Butler’s Chancellorship in 1952, and Mr 
Thorneycroft’s in 1957. 

Whatever short-term measures are used 
this time, they are unlikely to bring lasting 
relief unless they are accompanied by 
radical new departures in long-term policy. 
The Government must know perfectly well 
what are some of the new departures 
required. First, and possibly significantly, 
complaints about restrictive practices have 
begun to find their way back into ministerial 
speeches ; but to mount an assault against 
these practices both by management (e.g. 
resale price maintenance) and labour would 
obviously require time while complicated 
legislation was drafted. Secondly, and more 
quickly, competition could be encouraged 
at home by a sizeable cut in Britain’s tariffs ; 
there are signs that this may be done. But, 
thirdly, the real question will be whether the 
Government enters the lists this year against 
wage inflation—by vetoing exozhitant public 
sector wage increases and by s*eing that 
the Ministry of Labour’s arbitrational 
mechanism no longer encourages exorbitant 
private sector wage increases as well. Reso- 
lutions from a dozen union conferences in 
a dozen different seaside pavilions have 
made it clear that the trade unions would 
not co-operate in this, but the probable 
implication should be faced and accepted. 
It may well be that the British economic 
miracle will only get going after the coun- 
try has overcome some large official strikes. 


EARL EDEN 


Four Years On 


Ss" ANTHONY EDEN left office in circum- 
stances that denied him (and his critics) 
the normal congratulations addressed to any 


occupant of No. 10 Downing Street at the 
conclusion of his ministerial career. This 
may not be of particular importance to him 
personally (Sir Winston Churchill was 
denied the first fruits of the leader-writers’ 
labours in 1955 by resigning during a news- 
paper strike), but in Sir Anthony’s case the 
circumstances also prevented the balanced 
assessment of his qualities and services that 
was his undoubted due. His decision -to 
accept an earldom four and a half years 
later provides the country with an oppor- 
tunity to make some necessary amends. 
History, with its hindsight, is likely to see 
Sir Anthony as the British Prime Minister 
who succeeded to an impossible . political 
job. In the first place, he was the immediate 
successor to the greatest of Englishmen, so 
that if he had at once tried to play the role 
of party and national leader with inspira- 
tional éclat—bedecked, say, in Mr Macmil- 
lan’s type of Edwardian waistcoat-—he 
would have been told that he did not 
measure up to Churchillian heights ; and 
when he did try to play that role with 
administrative zeal, the newspaper critics 
groaned that he was prosaic and dull. 
Secondly, in the final fatal crunch, Sir 
Anthony was the prime minister who hap- 
pened to preside over British fortunes in 
the hour when the natural decline of British 
power was revealed to an extent that had 
been, even in the earlier crises of the 1950s, 
unsuspected by friend and foe alike. It was 
his personal misfortune that the country 
(and, in the decisive moments, his own 
party) demanded more of him as prime 
minister than he—or, in retrospect, any 
other candidate for his job at that time— 
could conceivably have given. To say that 
his former great powers were already failing 
when he succeeded in 1955 is simply un- 
true. It may be some deserved satisfaction 
to Sir Anthony now that his policy in the 
Indo-Chinese crisis of 1954, one of his last 
major tasks at the Foreign Office, has been 
increasingly recognised, not least in the 
present actions of the British and American 
governments, as a model of diplomatic sense 
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and realism. In the balance of achievement 
it is only one of the counts that deserve to 
weigh heavily in the scale together with his 
brilliant record in the years between 1935 
and 1945. 

Sir Anthony has said that he will now feel 
able to take part in debates in the Lords. 
As the Conservative rank and file’s recep- 
tion of his speech at Wetherby last month 
showed, he will be assured of a wide 
audience there. It is true that the part 
of a retired leader who remains in parlia- 
mentary life carries its own problems and 
restraints—and never for a moment should 
they be forgotten. Even so, if something of 
the example of Lord Balfour, the predeces- 
sor with whose political career his own may 
most bear comparison, may be ventured 
upon, one may hope that Sir Anthony is 
by no means at the end of his counsel and 
thus service to the country. 


ISRAEL 


Chariot of Fire. 


f By: the Holy Land should have become 
a launching ground of rockets is a 
startling reflection on the present way of 
the world. In its setting of the tensions in 
the Middle East, Israel’s first venture into 
space is bound to intensify Arab misgivings, 
excited already by the discovery last year 
that Israel has a reactor larger than is needed 
for pure atomic research. Perhaps it is 
intended to cause misgivings. Israel has 
the right of any believedly threatened 
country to argue that its best defence lies 
in a displav of strength. Nor can scientists 
anywhere be expected to agree that the 
problems of local diplomacy should stand in 
the path of scientific research. 

For a small state with few resources, 
Israel’s sally into space is a brilliant feat. 
But the rocket is small, even by the stan- 
dards of the Italian, Japanese and Austra- 
lian rockets built for upper atmosphere 
research (and is even smaller than their 
big bomb-carrying and satellite-launching 
brothers in other countries). In its present 
form, it is almost certainly a harmless 
research instrument. But the Arabs, and 
the world, may reasonably ask where Israel 
goes from here. The Israelis cannot build 
military rockets now ; they will not be able 
to in the near future unless their scientists 
are sufficient skilled in electronics to 
design the necessary guidance systems. 
Such skill has yet to be divulged. One test 
for the future may, nevertheless, be applied. 
If the rocket is a wholly innocent scientific 
venture, firings should be expected to pro- 
ceed at the rate of up to one a month. 
Anything more frequent would be decidedly 
suspicious, and even a dozen a year would 
show an exaggerated enthusiasm for upper 
atmosphere research in so small a country. 

Probably Israel is getting technical advice 
from France. France fires similar rockets 


in the Sahara, and the now formalised 
Israeli-French alliance lends colour to the 
belief. The political aspects of this are more 
serious than the technical. 


If Israel even 
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gives the impression of looking to a western 
power for help in developing nuclear 
weapons, the Arabs may decide to solicit 
some of their own from Russia. Thus, 
whether the Arab suspicions are justified or 
not, a new arms race may begin. It would 
be a tragedy if Isracl’s great scientific gifts, 
intended to bring peace and plenty to the 
Middle East, should become so turned in 
upon themselves that they came to carry the 
seeds of destruction. 


CHINA AND RUSSIA 





Peking Duck Egg 


« © more cracks can be found in Sino- 
Soviet unity than on the shell of a 
duck egg,” said Marshal Chen Yi, the 


Chinese foreign minister, in Geneva this 


week. He had been nettled by reports, in 
a dissident French communist journal and 
(from the apocalyptic pen of Mr Isaac 
Deutscher) in the Sunday Times, of a warn- 
ing sent by the Russian leaders to comrades 
in various countries against Chinese 
attempts to win backing for Peking’s poli- 
cies against Moscow’s. The marshal’s egg 
seems to have something in common with 
the curate’s. Its surface may show no 
yawning fissures ; but is all well within ? 

While China was marking its communist 
party’s fortieth anniversary with due pomp 
on June 30th, the Soviet leaders, far from 
appearing in Peking, spent the day dis- 
coursing to North Korean visitors about 
Russo-Korean bonds, without, apparently, 
mentioning China’s considerable role in the 
preservation of the Pyongyang regime. True, 
the air between the communist capitals was 
full of goodwill messages ; but no personal 
message from Mr Khrushchev to Mr Mao 
was reported, and compliments to Mr Mao 
were notably lacking in Soviet and east Euro- 
pean statements on the Chinese anniversary 
(Albania always excepted ; Rumania, in- 
terestingly, provided the only other excep- 
tion to the cool rule). Several of these 
statements included pointed reminders that 
China had signed last November’s Moscow 
formula on peaceful co-existence (the 
reported Russian circular accuses China of 
going back on its signature). 

Soviet aid for China was stressed in the 
Soviet statements, and ignored in the 
Chinese ones. Moscow’s foreign trade 
journal has just revealed that China, in its 
1960 trade with Russia, ran up a debt of 
$320 million, which is to be paid off mainly 
in the years 1963-65, and that China is not 
now selling Russia any of the meat, eggs, 
rice, soya beans and oils that were formerly 
among its export staples, while Soviet 
deliveries of machinery to China have been 
correspondingly slashed. “ China is too big 
to be anybody’s satellite,’ were Marshal 
Chen’s proud, if not too well chosen, words 
in Geneva this week. One may yet wonder 
whether, if China’s economic sorrows had 
not restricted its freedom of manceuvre, the 
cracks in the Sino-Soviet egg might not 
already have gaped more widely. 
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Bone in Mao’s Throat. 


it is surely no accident that Pravda 
reported Peking’s festivities on a back 
page, keeping the front for a build-up of the 
Mongolian communist party’s fourteenth 
congress ; nor that no Soviet dignitaries 
were spied in Peking last weekend, while 
Ulan Bator this week had the pleasure of 
the redoubtable Mr Suslov’s company, fresh 
from his vigil at the Indian communist con- 
ference that saw the Peking faction lose a 
bitter bout with the Moscow one. 

If Berlin is the bone that sticks in Mr 
Khrushchev’s throat, then Mongolia must 
feel the same in Mr Mao Tse-tung’s. 
Although Outer Mongolia, as it is stil 
widely known, rebelled against Chinese rule 
in 1911 and proclaimed its independence 
ten years later, neither Chiang Kai-shek’s 
Nationalists nor Mao’s communists have 
ever reconciled themselves to its separate 
existence, whatever the Sino-Soviet treaties 
of 1945 and 1950 may have said. In Inner 
Mongolia—still firmly within China’s bor- 
ders—the Chinese have swamped the local 
population, both by massive immigration 
and by a drastic revision of the Mongolian 
autonomous region’s boundaries, so that the 
region now numbers seven Chinese to each 
Mongolian. New Chinese text-books were 
introduced early last year and the hours of 
study in Chinese were increased in the 
schools. 

Even in the Mongolian People’s Republic 
(Outer Mongolia)—always a Soviet satellite 
—the Chinese communists seem determined 
to compete with Soviet influence. Both 
Soviet and Chinese economic aid pro 
grammes for Mongolia are on a huge scale, 
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considering the smallness of the popult- 
tion—about a million—and its pastor 
character. During the past five yeats, 
Soviet credits have totalled about $35 
million ; China’s contribution has under 
standably been much smaller—about $115 
million—but modest only relatively 1 
Russia’s. It can scarcely be doubted that 
these economic efforts reflect an undet- 
lying rivalry in foreign policy. And now 
President Kennedy is reported to be cot 
sidering the despatch of an Americal 
ambassador to long-unrecognised Ulal 
Bator ; the Outer Mongolians must & 
wondering if they have enough fingers ® 
count their wooers on. 
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KUWAIT LANDING 





Brush-fire Capacity 


HE swift British military build-up 

in Kuwait, to some 7,000 men by 
Thursday, is a demonstration that the 
Middle East forces can carry out a 
set-piece if they have to. This was 
evident, on an appreciably smaller scale, 
in the air lift for 2,500 men from 
Cyprus to Amman in 1958. Now the use 
of sea power in the Persian Gulf, including 
the commando carrier Bulwark and the 
amphibious warfare squadron from Bahrein, 
has provided the Kuwait intervention with 
a much more substantial punch. This has 
given a boost to Britain’s pretensions to 
conduct a sizeable brush-fire operation, and 
shows that small friendly regimes can be 
propped up if they ask for help in good time. 
Nevertheless, some awkward questions 
remain after the congratulatory signals have 
been passed round. Would the British air 
lift have looked at all adequate if General 
Kassem’s armour had begun to roll forward 
last Saturday ? Would there have been 
sufficient tactical air support if the marines 
had had to make an opposed landing ? 
Moreover, the geographical course of the 
Kuwait operation has underlined the grow- 
ing political limitations on strategic mobility 
in the Middle East theatre. The 2nd 
Parachute Battalion was flown in Britannias 
from Cyprus to the Gulf, using the air space 
of two Cento members, Turkey and Persia, 
but the Cypriot government is clearly 
nervous about upsetting Arab opinion in the 
future. Within a year or two, it may be 
necessary to write off the Nairobi base, 
where the 24th Infantry Brigade has been 
stationed as a mobile theatre reserve, and 
Southern Rhodesia (assuming political 
stability) is too far south for convenience. 
Just as the passage of the Mediterranean 
fleet through the Suez canal has depended 
this time on the United Arab Republic’s 
current political tack, so Arab and neutralist 
African air space could present a serious 
barrier in future emergencies. 

This trend adds weight to the argument 
that seaborne task forces, employing com- 
mando carriers and the advanced type of 
tank landing ship, and with their own air 
cover will have to play the chief role east of 
Suez both in independent operations and in 
support of Cento and Seato allies. The ad- 
vantage for the local commander is that he 
can keep his force below the horizon when 
a crisis first looms up, and still be able to 
move in rapidly with heavy equipment in 
the initial landing whenever necessary. Mr 
Watkinson has seen the need to increase this 
capability, and the second commando 
carrier, the Albion, will be ready next year. 
But new vessels, particularly among the 
landing craft, are urgently required if opera- 
tions in less favourable circumstances than 
at Kuwait are to be given a fair chance of 
Success, 
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UNION CONFERENCES 
Coal and Rail 


W ITH the new chairmen of their indus- 
tries firmly in the saddle, the rail- 
waymen’s and the mineworkers’ unions held 
their annual conferences this week in Scot- 
land and in tranquillity. Uproariousness 
was left to an outsider, Mr Ted Hill, making 
his fraternal address to the miners as this 
year’s chairman of the TUC. Casting aside 
his favourite role as the lovable old eccen- 
tric, and appearing instead as a heedless 
old troublemaker, he appeared publicly to 
pooh-pooh ballot-rigging in the unions and 
said that unofficial strikes, which the miners’ 
president Mr Ford had just attacked, can 
sometimes be a good thing ; he thinks that 
they can give workers a nice rest. It was 
left to Mr Will Paynter, the miners’ com- 
munist general secretary, to prove that the 
left wing need not be the lunatic fringe by 
making a careful plea for a wage structure 
in the mines which would give fair incen- 








Mr Hill: eccentric or heedless ? 


tives to men working with the new powered 
equipment that the coal board is busily 
installing throughout the country. With 
Mr Ford to do the denouncing, and with 
Mr Paynter to work out the painstaking 
details, it looks as though Lord Robens 
(who was realistic on costs and prices when 
he spoke on Thursday) can at present look 
forward to co-operation from the union— 
despite the conference’s approval of the in- 
evitable wage claim. Mr Gaitskell, anyway, 
is sure of co-operation after the resounding 
repetition of last year’s vote on multi- 
lateral disarmament. 

Dr Beeching at the Transport Com- 
mission offers a far more tempting target 
to trade union orators than Lord Robens 
at the coal board. But in attacking the idea 
of decentralisation on the railways, delegates 
could make only hazy onslaughts on what 
are as yet hazy proposals. Significantly, 
many of them pointed to the shortage of 
staff on the railways in certain areas (but 
nobody suggested that this might make a 
case for regional wage differentials). The 
union leaders are in a restless mood and 
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seem to have largely persuaded themselves 
that the days when Sir Brian Robertson was 
their boss were a golden age, and that Mr 
Marples (in- particular) and Dr Beeching 
are the appointed and gleeful gravediggers 
of the whole railway industry. If they see 
an issue on which they could count on any 
measure of public support, they might well 
act dangerously under pressure from the 
middle-rank union officials. But the defeat 
of these militant ncos over the unilateralist 
issue—or rather their reduction to a state 
of complete bewilderment during the voting 
—may suggest that the rather more right 
wing union executive is well able to bend 
the union’s impulses to its own sober will. 


FRANCE 
Murky Marks 


XAMINERS who unjustly fail no more 

than five hundred pupils out of seventy 
thousand taking the examination—less than 
one per cent—cannot be regarded as mons- 
trously , culpable creatures ; but the out- 
burst of fury and distress that followed 
the announcement of the results of the 
baccalauréat in the Paris area (results 
which at first seemed more unjust than, in 
the end, they proved) nevertheless had 
good causes. The bachot dominates the 
consciousness of French parents and chil- 
dren even more than the 11-plus does that 
of the English. To pass it is to obtain at 
once a certificate of education, like the 
British “ A ” level, and the passport to uni- 
versity. It is so indispensable as a career- 
opener that a special word, bachotage, is 
used to express the technique which enables 
the lazy or less intelligent to squeeze by ; 
and crammers’ establishments, known as 
boites a bachot, exist solely to coax them 
through it. 

The discovery of muddle and injustice 
over the baccalauréat 1961, therefore, came 
as a painful shock. Deliberate “ marking 
down ” may have been on a small scale ; 
muddle seems to have been widespread. 
Pupils were told that they had received 87 
marks out of 60 for history and geography ; 
examiners in Spanish were given Latin 
papers to mark. The confusion seems to 
have arisen from the government’s laudable 
aim of speeding up the process by which 
marks are decided on and announced, and 
of eliminating the oral examinations in July, 
and the supplementary exam in Septem- 
ber for those who have failed the first, so 
as to remove a blight from the summer 
holidays. 

But the result, as the teachers had warned 
the minister of education, was disastrous. 
Paid less than half-a-crown an hour for the 
job, with their ordinary teaching still to do, 
and having to cram the assessment of one- 
and-a-quarter million examination papers 
into three weeks, the teachers understand- 
ably made mistakes. The wonder is that 
they made no more, The blame, as a result, 
is being turned upon the government, which 
is accused of cheeseparing in its financial 
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allotments to education, and of being over- 
hasty with its reforms. The need for reform, 
however, is generally admitted. No one 
approves the prevalence of bachotage, or the 
strains involved for those sitting this two-in- 
one examination. 


PRISON SENTENCES 


After Blake’s Appeal 


E RUEL and unusual punishments are 
expressly forbidden by the eighth 
amendment to the American constitution ; 
and while English law contains no such 
formal prohibition it has always been under- 
stood that the courts will not pass sentences 
of such a length as to make it probable that 
a man will die in prison. This principle 
has been supplemented by the policy of the 
Home Office and the Prison Commissioners. 
When a man has been sentenced to life im- 
prisonment— which is, in theory, the 
heaviest prison sentence that the law 
recognises — successive Home Secretaries 
have used their discretionary powers of 
release in life sentences to ensure that 
criminals are not kept in prison for so 
long that their moral and physical de- 
terioration would prevent them from return- 
ing to the life of the community. On 
these grounds alone the specific sentence 
of 42 years imprisonment passed on 
George Blake, which this week has been 
confirmed by the Court of Criminal Appeal, 
would be open to grave criticism, since even 
if he earns his full remission for good con- 
duct he will not be released from prison 
until he is nearly 70. 

But the sentence is open to further objec- 
tion. Under the Official Secrets Act the 
maximum penalty which Parliament has laid 
down for spying is 14 years. To pass con- 
secutive sentences of 14 years on different 
charges in the indictment, and so impose a 
penalty in excess of this, is in effect to evade 
the will of Parliament ; when Fuchs pleaded 
guilty to four charges under the same 
section of the Official Secrets Act in 1950, 
Lord Goddard felt constrained to pass the 
maximum sentence on each charge, but 
ordered that they should run concurrently. 
As the Home Secretary has no discretionary 
power of release when a specific sentence is 
passed, Blake will be worse off under his 
present sentence than he would have been 
had Parliament laid down a life sentence as 
the appropriate penalty for spying. Mr 
Justice Hilberry’s point this week that a life 
sentence always remains in force and that 
the Home Secretary can release only on 
revocable licence is purely academic since 
no prisoner so released has ever been 
recalled. His claim that the sentence was 
necessary as a safeguard to this country 
seems odd as Blake would obviously never 
again have access to secret information ; 
and not everybody will agree that one can 
deter future communist spies by making 





Blake’s sentence so apparently savage. — 
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What the sentence is more likely to achieve 
is a diminution in respect for British justice 
—which has been admired, as Blake’s coun- 
sel pointed out in his closely argued plea 
before the Court of Criminal Appeal, pre- 
cisely because political considerations have 
for long been contrary to its genius and 
spirit. 
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TECHNICAL AID | 





Under-developed 


R VOSPER’S new Department of 

Technical Co-operation will have to 
struggle hard to make itself anything more 
than ordinarily useful. The department will 
be a source of information, and it will pro- 
vide the experts, advice, and technical assist- 
ance that are at present sent to overseas 
countries by the Foreign Office, the Colonial 
Office, and the Commonwealth Relations 
Office. Mr Vosper will have £30 million 
to spend this year, taken from the budgets 
of the three senior departments ; the dis- 
advantage is that each of the three senior 
ministers will be looking over his shoulder 
as he spends it. 

Such a department should co-ordinate 
Britain’s technical assistance overseas, and 
at the same time achieve the publicity that 
earns a donor country the thanks for the 
job. President Kennedy proposes to do the 
same thing more grandly (and more sensibly) 
by putting most forms of American aid— 
including gifts and loans of money—under 
a single agency. The British Government 
has fought shy of this idea on the grounds 
that money-giving involves political deci- 
sions that should be taken by each of the 
three overseas departments. 
Americans have begun to learn, all aid 
should be co-ordinated on an international 
scale; backward countries need the planning 
security given by guaranteed payments 
spread over several years. Mr Vosper’s new 
department should be promoted and given 
responsibility over the distribution of capital 
as well as technical assistance. 

As it is, its task will be to smooth over 
the difficulties of pride that affect newly 
independent countries which have previously 
received their technical assistance from the 
Colonial Office and must now be transferred 
to the Commonwealth Relations Office. The 
department must also see. that the new 
Commonwealth countries are not neglected 
altogether because they are no longer 
colonies. Equally important, it will have to 
decide orders of priority in giving technical 
assistance. Sir Andrew Cohen, who is 
likely to be the department’s first Director- 
General, is exactly the right man for this 
job. He, and the department, should be 
given more to do. Otherwise the new 
department is likely to be looked on in the 
Civil Service as little more than a convenient 
way of finding a new home for at least one 
part. of the Colonial Office’s staff. 





But, as the 
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SCHOOL EXAMINATIONS 


Beloe Upheld 


é looks as if the pressure building up 





around Sir David Eccles to implement. 


the Beloe report is becoming irresistible, 
The Minister of Education has been mani- 


_ festly reluctant to bring. in a new school 


leaving certificate for children who are in- 
sufficiently bright to sit for the General 
Certificate of Education, but who is left on 
his side ? The Secondary School Examina- 
tions Council, in a report this week, has 
upheld the Beloe recommendations against 
allcomers, with only minor reservations on 
organisational matters, including the type 
of regional examining body that should be 
set up. The council has confirmed what the 
Beloe committee reported: that any six- 
teen-year-old who can possibly pass a local 
or national external examination, however 
dubious its standards or whatever its 
influence on the syllabus, is already being 
thrust forward willy-nilly by the combined 
force of parents, teachers and prospective 
(usually small-scale) employers. It is no 
longer useful, the council says, to debate 
whether fifth-year secondary pupils should 
be examined. The real issue is how best 
these examinations can be adapted to suit 
the grade of pupil most likely to sit them, 

The pupils concerned, as the council sees 
it, are in the middle strata of intelligence. 
They do not belong to the upper 20 per 
cent (the grammar school stream) for 
whom the GCE is designed, but near the 
top of the secondary moderns (just below 
the exceptional children there who do suc- 
ceed at “O” level) there is a second 20 
per cent who could aim at a lower leaving 
certificate in a number of subjects, and 4 
third 20 per cent below them who might 
pass in individual subjects. Children of 
even more limited academic pretensions do 
not, at present, stay on beyond the leaving 
age in any numbers, although they may 
well present a problem in the future. 
Further stratification inside the schools, and 
further rigidity of their syllabuses, are 
among the troubles that the Minister pre- 
sumably fears if he gives way. 

The best, and perhaps the one sound, 
argument for a Beloe examination is that tt 
may encourage more pupils of middling 
ability to stay at school for an extra yeal. 
The SSEC has wisely declared. against 
entering fourth-year pupils, and agains! 
having compulsory subjects. The prim 
need is for flexibility at all stages and to 
see that nothing is done, for the sake of 4 
scrap of paper to be read mainly by proud 
parents, to stop the evolution of, and cot 
stant experiment in, the most fitting educt 
tional syllabuses for pupils of this calibre. 
Before Beloe becomes a practical poss 
bility it is highly desirable that there should 
be more time for local experiment and th! 
the Beloe report’s own call for a centrd 
research and development unit for schodl 
examinations should be implemented. 
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Man | 
cn with DOWEL  acos » bright now future atiead. A tight 


future, a warm future, and a comfortable one as well, 
nae . in fact—because the man with a giant Ferranti trans- 
sre i beh | nd former behind him is helping to bring the benefits 
reneral of a new electrical age to hundreds of industries and 
left on ’ thousands of homes. Incidentally, giant transformer, 
nigge « did we say? Not an exaggerated description, surely, for 
. aig h | MN an iron-clad object as big as a house and weighing all 
a of 180 tons? Other Ferranti giants recently delivered 
e type are already in action at Niagara, at the Kariba Dam 


yuld be and the British National Grid. 
hat the 


iy As you might suspect, not all Ferranti transformers are 
a local this large, of course. Those in many modern aircraft 
owever weigh only a few ounces—and Ferranti technicians are 
ver its constantly experimenting to make each of their many 
Ben. types smaller, quieter and easier to transport. Ferranti 
spective have always been pioneers. In engineering . . . the air- 
fis craft industry . . . scientific establishments . . . business 
debate organisations . . . in all of these, Ferranti products are 
hard at work. And Ferranti research continues... 
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EAST AFRICA 





Summer Saneness 


R JULIUS NYERERE is no longer the only 

East African with.a smile on his face; 
even the corners of Mr Tom Mboya’s 
mouth are beginning to twitch. Talks held 
in London and Nairobi during the past 
three weeks have brought Kenya, and with 
it the whole of East Africa, to one of its 
hopeful periods again. -This one may last. 
The two African parties in Kenya have, on 
instructions from. Mr Jomo Kenyatta, 
stopped abusing one another, Mr Negala, 
the leader of the minority party and. the 
head of the government, has seen Mr 
Macleod and the governor, and has sub- 
sequently said that Mr Kenyatta’s return to 
his house near Nairobi “ will soon take 
place.” 

Leaders of both parties are meeting the 
governor in Nairobi to talk about moving 
Kenya to internal self-government in 1961; 
if, on top of that, Mr Kenyatta is given his 
complete freedom he could lead a majority 
government of Kenya to a conference on 
federation before Christmas (and perhaps 
before the more difficult conference on the 
Rhodesian federation). Uganda’s constitu- 
tional talks in September remain a hurdle, 
but an advance was made on Monday when 
the colony was granted a chief minister and 
Mr Benedicto Kiwanuka, the leader of the 
legislative council, was appointed to the 
post. 

Even more helpfully, the East African 
leaders agreed at their London conference 
on the future of the East Africa High Com- 
mission to create a new body—the Common 
Services Organisation—which will effec- 
tively transfer power from the Colonial 
Office to representative ministers from the 
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three territories. The new organisation will 
be run by a triumvirate of the three 
“principal elected ~ ministers °—Tanga- 
nyika’s prime minister, Uganda’s chief 
minister, and, with luck, Kenya’s chief 
minister if Kenya gets one in time. Services 
formerly provided by the High Commission 
will be run by four- committees of three 
ministers apiece, one from each territory. 


_. There will be a central legislative assembly 


made up of the twelve ministers running the 
services and nine members from each terri- 
tory elected by the territorial legislature, as 
well as two officials. Services may be pro- 
vided to Zanzibar on an agency basis. These 
arrangements could be an effective founda- 
tion for a federation ; the fact that they have 


- been made is a striking example of the 


desire for unity in all three territories. 
Before the year is out, the Colonial Secre- 
tary himself may be able to smile again. 


SOUTH AFRICA 





How to Influence People 


AST week, not two months after the new 
Republic of South Africa left the 
Commonwealth, the members of the Inter- 
national Labour Organisation asked South 
Africa’ to leave their company too. The 
republic refused to go, and there is no way 
of making it go. This fact is perhaps the 
only one in favour of motions for the expul- 
sion of South Africa from UN agencies ; 
where there is no way of enforcing such 
motions, they are a means of registering 
the world’s disapproval of apartheid. But 
it would be a pity if South Africa really did 
leave these agencies, or the UN, for then 
the world’s contact with Dr Verwoerd, and 
its hope of influencing him (forlorn as that 
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brings strikingly into view the utter futility 

of the last. On that occasion a nine hours’ 
day was the single sine qud non contended for by 
the men. They alleged that they were over- 
worked ; that they wished for recreation ; that 
they wished to have time to improve their minds; 
that they wished to have relaxation not on 
selfish grounds, but in order to become better 
working machines for the benefit of their masters. 
... We always alleged that the strike, of which 
the professed principle was then expounded, 
was only a strike for higher wages, and that the 
working men did not much desire briefer hours 
or more protracted rest. The event has proved 
the correctness of our conclusions much more 
conspicuously than we could have hoped. A 
nine hours’ day has been conceded to the work- 
men, and they refuse to accept it. Many of the 
masters in the building trade are now willing to 
pay by the hour; and this of course would 


q The present strike in the building trades 








STRIKE IN THE BUILDING TRADES 


permit the workmen to leave off work if they 
really wished for relaxation, at the period at 
which they began to want it. But the money 
difficulty is too distinct. If they were paid by 
the hour, the working men would not get the 
same wages for a nine hours’ day as for a ten 
hours’ day, and this they do not wish for. The 
assertion that their wages afford no more than 
the bare means of subsistence is simply contrary 
to the real facts. An industrious workman in 
these trades can earn more than 30s. a week— 
more than thrice the amount upon which a bare 
subsistence can be, and in the agricultural dist- 
ricts is, unfortunstely, supported. If we 
consider the present strike, solely in reference to 
the history of the last, we shall not be long in 
deriving an irrefragable inference from it :— 
we shall say it proves the secret aim of the 
latter to have been an enhanced remuneration, 
not a diminished employment. 
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may be) would be destroyed. 

Not quite all alone, the new republic js 
doing its best to keep the few friends it has, 
and to seek new ones. Pushing aside their 


. distaste for people who are less white than 
. themselves, South Africans are doing busi- 


ness with Japan and even contemplating 
playing rugby in Tokyo. Trade deals are 
being sought with some authoritarian 
governments in east Asia. South African 
Airways is practising non-stop jet runs to 
Europe, in case a completely black Africa 
carries out its threat to close all airfields to 
South African planes. 

Mr Fouché, the South African minister 
of defence, left Britain on Monday. after 
talks about military pacts and buying arms; 


there can be little information about what } 


he has achieved until Mr Macmillan is 
asked about it in the Commons—and there 
is no guarantee that there will be any in- 
formation about it then. But South Africa, 
in need of military friends, is thinking in 
terms of a pact with its natural allies in 
Africa, the Portuguese : Mr Fouché has 
gone on to Lisbon. Southern Rhodesia, 
dangerously, is toying with the idea of 
transforming the present white gentlemen’s 
agreement in the southern part of the con- 
tinent into a formal pact with South Africa 
and Portugal. The British Government 
must not get into the kind of muddle over 
South Africa that it finds itself in over 
Angola. It must do its best to keep 
Southern Rhodesia out of such a pact, and 
it must not give Dr Verwoerd any military 
assistance that helps to preserve apartheid. 


CRIME 


No Compensation ? 


HE report (Cmnd 1406) of the work- 

ing party set up by the Home Secretary 
to examine proposals for compensating 
victims of crimes of violence is a disappoint- 
ing document, which admits rather gruds- 
ingly that two types of scheme might cor- 
ceivably be put into practice. One, il 
suggests, would be similar to the Nationdl 
Industrial Injuries Scheme with awards 
made by a special tribunal ; the other would 
enable victims to claim compensatio) 
directly from the Home Secretary with a 
ultimate appeal to the courts. The firs 
scheme would have the advantages that 
would operate more quickly and would 
less intricate for claimants. The second, !! 
is suggested, might provide a_ bettt 
mechanism for picking out deserving cass 
from undeserving ones, a point that 2 
some importance since quite a considerable 
proportion of modern crimes of violence- 
the statistics of which have been so widell 
publicised—are in fact crimes agail 
victims who bear some blame. themselves 
It would not be a very good idea to allo 
two rival street bookies’ razor gangs to li! 
off public funds provided as a recompei® 
for being successively slashed by each othet 
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But the difficulty of making distinctions 
is not one that should be regarded as im- 
possibly daunting. Nor should the Govern- 
ment be put off by the fact that a success- 
ful scheme for compensation for crimes of 
violence might then lead to demands for 
compensation for crimes against property ; 
one of the advantages of starting off with 
a limited scheme would be to see how it 
worked, and how far—if at all—it should be 
gradually extended to cover other types of 
offences. The cost of an initial experiment 
would be tiny. Cmnd 1406 estimates that 
its suggested “ industrial injuries scheme ” 
would cost only £955,000 a year and its 
courts scheme £1,500,000, a substantial part 
of the extra money required for the courts 
scheme being accounted for by extra 
administrative costs. 

The weakest sections of the report are 
those dealing with the recovery of money 
from the criminal for payment to the victim, 

' which it pays lip service to as desirable but 
implies is impracticable. Certainly most 
offenders would not have the means to make 
reparation and if sent to prison would be 
deprived of the opportunity of finding any. 
Yet this could be in part remedied by rais- 
ing wages in prisons to a level comparable 
with those prevailing outside. On this 
point the report is virtually silent ; indeed it 
shies away from the whole idea of repara- 
tion on the Eldonine ground that it would 
involve a rethinking of our present philo- 
sophy of penal treatment. Yet this is 
exactly what is supposed to be going on at 
the Home Office and is what Miss Margery 
Fry had in mind when she first put forward 
the proposal in respect of which this com- 
mittee has now laid its very small egg. 


SPAIN 





Democrats Unite 


PANISH republicans in exile, who sub- 
scribed to a pact of union earlier this 
year, have now had 
the pact confirmed 
and expanded in- 
side Spain. The 
underground 
socialist party, to- 
gether with the 
movement for 
Catalan autonomy, 
some left - wing 
christian democrats 
and other republi- 
can groups, pub- 
lished a joint mani- 
festo in Madrid 
last week announc- 
ing the formation 
of a Union of 
Democratic Forces. 
Its aim is to fight 
General Franco’s 
dictatorship “by 
all useful means ” 
and to set up a 
provisional govern- 
ment which will try 





Cardinal Pla y Deniel: 
Support for democrats 





NOTES OF THE WEEK 


to find out how the Spanish people want 
their country to be run. 

The union describes itself as “left of 
centre,” but says it is as firmly opposed to 
communism as to any other form of totali- 
tarianism. Although republican in sym- 
pathy, it is ready to co-operate with liberal 
monarchists and will accept a constitutional 
monarchy if a free vote shows that the 
majority of Spaniards want this form of 
government. Significantly, one leader of the 
liberal monarchist - movement Unidn 
Espafiola has welcomed the new organisa- 
tion as a step towards the union of all 
Spanish democrats. The inclusion of the 
christian democratic left wing in the Union 
of Democratic Forces is interpreted as 
meaning that, if a republican regime suc- 
ceeds General Franco, the church will not 
oppose it. The Spanish christian democratic 
movement is still small, but in the right 
conditions it might grow rapidly ; it is the 
political projection of the mildly left-wing 
Catholic Action fraternities for workers and 
youths, and enjoys the discreet support of 
Cardinal Pla y Deniel. 

This move towards unity among demo- 
crats has been accompanied by another. 
The three non-communist trade union 
movements which commanded the allegiance 
of the majority of Spanish workers until 
1938—the socialist, syndicalist and Basque 
groups—have also concluded an alliance. 
Their aim is to re-establish free trade 
unionism in Spain and—when they can— 
to take over the property and other assets 
of the Falangist sindicatos, the official 
“vertical trade unions” in’ whose favour 
their property was seized in 1938-39. An 
unstated purpose of their alliance is to pre- 
vent the communists—who are known to 
be trying to infiltrate the official trade union 
bureaucracy—from getting in first. 


NATIONAL ASSISTANCE 





Portrait of the Poor 


HE latest annual report of the National 

Assistance Board (Cmnd 1410) provides 
a valuable record of the two million or so 
poorest people in the country. At the end 
of last year the board was paying out 
1,857,000 weekly allowances, two thirds of 
them to women. About 1.3 million of the 
recipients were old people, another 270,000 
were sick people below retirement age, 
130,000 were unemployed, while the other 
150,000 odd were mostly widowed or 
deserted or unmarried mothers who were 
unable to work because they had young 
children to care for. In all, the board esti- 
mates that only 23.5 per cent of old age 
pensioners were so bereft of other resources 
that they needed to draw national assist- 
ance last December, as did 17.5 per cent 
of the unemployed, 15.8 per cent of widows, 
and 13.3 per cent of recipients of sickness 
benefit ; the rest are people presumed to 
have had some private income of their own. 
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But perhaps the most disturbing statistic 
about Britain’s poor is that 732,000 of the 
1,857,000 national assistance recipients 
were living alone; their plight must 
generally have been much bleaker than that 
of most of the 313,000 recipients who were 
living with grown-up sons or daughters or 
the 404,000 who had grown-up sons or 
daughters living with them. 

It is a mistake to suppose that only the 
utterly indigent can draw national assist- 
ance ; 180,000 of last December’s recipients 
owned their own houses, and the board 
reports that some 641,000 had other capital 
assets totalling £93.4 million. But this still 
implies that some 1.2 million of the 
recipients must have been living pretty well 
from hand to mouth. 489,000 of the 
recipients were tenants of local authorities ; 
disappointingly, only 50,000 of these were 
having their rents abated under differential 
rent schemes. The board’s “ ordinary scale 
rates”—i.e. the national minimum on 
which Britain now in effect judges that the 
poorest of its citizens can live—are 90s. 
a week for a husband and wife, plus depen- 
dants’ allowances (ranging from 17s. to 
49s. 6d. a week according to the depen- 
dants’ age), plus full payment of the 
recipients’ rent. But the board is allowed 
to make discretionary additions to these 
scales, and in approximately half of all 
cases last year (including three fifths of old 
peoples’ cases) did, in fact, do so. 

When a family has over five children—as 
19,000 families receiving national assistance 
last December did—the ordinary scale 
and dependants’ rates plus rent allowance 
can add up to over £10 a week. This can 
present something of a social problem when 
the indolent father of a large family finds 
that idleness may pay him as well as 
unskilled work ; the board had to undertake 
88 prosecutions last year to force such 
idlers to take jobs. Two other thought- 
provoking statistics from the report are that 
there were some 436,000 children under 
16 in families receiving assistance last 
December ; and that, in a society where 
workers are rapidly accumulating private 
resources, little more than one per cent of 
men involved in strikes last year had to 
apply to the board for help for their families 
while they were out on strike. 





Into Europe ? 





The economic effects on the 
Commonwealth of Britain’s joining 
the Common Market are thoroughly 
analysed in ‘The Commonwealth and 
Europe’; essential reading for all 
concerned with Commonwealth 
trade and development. 


The Commonwealth 


and Eur oO pe (42]- inc. postage) 


The Economist Intelligence Unit 
22 Ryder St., London S.W.1. 
WHitehall 0353 Ext. 36 
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Disappointment on the Rhine 


FROM OUR BONN CORRESPONDENT 


its four-year run was to approve an allowance of DM 25 

a month (about two guineas) for the second child of parents 
earning under DM 7,200 (£700) a year. Since this provision is 
retroactive to April rst, and the paying offices need a few weeks to 
make the necessary arrangements, it is anticipated—indeed, it is 
most seriously intended—that a gratifying first bounty of DM 150 
will be distributed to some 1,870,000 families early in September. 
On September 17th the west Germans will go to the polls to elect 
anew Bundestag. 

All in all, it is scarcely surprising that most of the 519 deputies 
have left Bonn feeling pretty confident that they will be back 
again in the autumn. Some of them, celebrating in the parlia- 
mentary club at the close of their last hectic day of work, broke 
into a ditty much in vogue in Germany these days: “ Wir wollen 
niemals auseinandergehen ”—“ We don’t ever want to part from 
each other.” Their glow of self-satisfaction may have been sub- 
sequently dimmed by the newspapers’ cold: appraisal of their four 
years’ performance. “The legislative period of missed oppor- 
tunities,” one Commentator has put it. Another says, “ The last 
four years have been distinguished from the previous eight by a 
stylised boredom.” Much worthy work has been done—to the 
tune of 430 new laws passed, in addition to some patching of 
faulty laws of earlier making. 

Yet on the whole the criticism is true ; this has been a boring 
parliament, in which little has been done to stir the public imagina- 
tion, and in which few deputies have enhanced their reputations. 
The memorable but ominous highlights have been the approval in 
1958 of nuclear arms (delicately labelled “the best modern 
weapons ”) for the Bundeswehr; Herr Wehner’s speech a year ago 
through which the Social Democrats recanted their objections to 
west German membership of Nato ; and the arrest in the Bundestag 
this year, and conviction at Karlsruhe for espionage, of the trusted, 
elderly deputy Alfred Frenzel. The legislation on which the 
deputies probably most pride themselves includes the taxation 
reform of 1958, which brought substantial relief to married 
couples both of whom work ; the transfer of the Volkswagen works 
to private ownership through an issue of “ people’s shares ” ; and 
two laws regulating the progressive abolition of forty-year-old rent 
testrictions, and establishing order in urban building somewhat 
on the lines of Britain’s New Towns Act. 

The catalogue of missed opportunities is longer than that of 
outstanding achievements, and in the circumstances is perplexing. 
A party commanding (for the first time in German history) an 
absolute majority in parliament, and led by an authoritarian Chan- 
ellor, failed in its attempts to obtain special powers to deal with 
a public emergency ; to make badly-needed readjustments in the 
sharing out of central and state government revenues ; to reform 
the penal code and the national health insurance system ; and 
oly to rearrange the seating in the Bundestag after the model of 
the House of Commons. The generally accepted explanation of 
these setbacks is not reassuring. Confusion and delay were caused 
partly by the influence of the many pressure groups working in 
Bonn on behalf of minority interests, and partly by the obstructive 


ey of the last acts of the Bundestag that has just finished 


pedantry of departmental experts, legal and technical, who were 
called in to advise the several Bundestag committees examining 
draft legislation. An immense amount of the dispersing Bundestag’s 
work was done behind the scenes in committee: there were only 
166 plenary sessions, compared with 221 in the years 1953-57. 
The Bundestag president’s plan to stimulate debate by arranging 
for the government and opposition parties to face each other in 
the chamber was frustrated by some who objected to the cost and 
by others who feared that such a neat disposition of forces would 
foster the growth of a two-party system. 


British observers cannot but think that any disadvantages that 
Dr Gerstenmaier’s propesed innovation might entail would be 
amply offset by the advaniages. The standard of speaking in the 
Bundestag is at present depressingly low. Deputies invariably read 
their long speeches. Few ever try to make themselves interesting 
and audible, or to avoid the cloggier swamps of the German 
language. Some of the ministers—the mumbling Herr von 
Brentano, for instance—are the worst offenders. The impression 
taken away by visitors—mostly students, who are encouraged to 
attend in large numbers—can seldom be a happy one. The German 
press is sometimes reproached for not reporting parliamentary 
affairs more fully. But deputies do little to provide reporters with 
quotable wisdom, or even folly. The west German public is 
aware, nevertheless, that with all its yawns and failings their 
Bundestag is a far, far better thing than east Germany’s question- 
ably elected, rubber-stamping Volkskammer. ' 


T the Bundestag’s last plenary session, a statement on Mr 

Khrushchev’s latest threat to German unity and the liberties of 
west Berlin was read by the president and approved unanimously. 
Dr Gerstenmaier spoke with force and dignity. He had the grace 
to begin by recalling that it was twenty years ago to the day that . 
the Germans had launched their invasion of Russia, but, recalling 
also that 2,633,103 persons had fled from eastern to western 
Germany since the war, Dr Gerstenmaier pleaded that the lasting’ 
peace which everybody wanted could not be founded on the present 
division of the nation against the will of the people. The govern- 
ment of “the so-called German Democratic Republic,” he said, 
could be described at best as “an auxiliary organ of the Soviet 
occupying power.” The west Germans would welcome a peace 
conference, but not one at which it had been settled in advance 
that Germany should be perpetually divided. 


The next Bundestag, which is to be elected on September aes 
has already been summoned to meet at 3 p.m. on October 15th, 
and its. first major business will be to elect the Chancellor. There 
is now scarcely any doubt that he will be Dr Adenauer again, not 
Herr Brandt, the’ comparatively young hopeful whom the Social 
Democrats so bravely acclaimed as their alternative at the party 
conference in Hanover last November only a few days after a 
man of nearly the same age had been elected President of the 
United States. Herr Brandt is stamping the country indefatigably: 
so indefatigably that some Berliners are complaining, not wholly 
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for patriotic reasons, of their Burgomaster’s absence in this critical 
hour, and Herr Schréder, the ambitious minister of the interior 
in Dr Adenauer’s cabinet, has gibed: “ The city’s name is Berlin, 
not Brandt.” But economic, political and sentimental circum- 
stances are mostly against Herr Brandt, at least for the time being. 

What still remains unpredictable is how long the 85-year-old 
Chancellor—the only one the Federal Republic has experienced 
in the twelve years of its existence—will want or be able to stick 
it out. To the amusement of some, the vexation of others, and 
the indifference of the majority, Dr Adenauer is, as usual, keeping 
his own counsel. 
suggested to some listeners that he is toying with the idea of 
forming a new ministry of European affairs, and another to 





Kuwaiti defenders... 


Kuwait 
AR clouds over Kuwait are disappearing almost as fast as 
they blew up. The Iraqi army has failed to materialise on 
the Kuwaiti frontier and the British have succeeded in deploying 
a small army of considerable fire power in defence of the sheikh- 
dom. Three days after the first British troops arrived, their 
commanding officer declared that he was satisfied he could deal 
with any Iraqi attack. Since then, the build-up has continued and 
helicopters are as busy as bees. British troops in forward areas 
are suffering with characteristic enthusiasm the oven-like heat, 
which is aggravated by a severe sand-storm sweeping across an 
almost waterless desert. ‘ Sand,” reflected a marine as he surveyed 
the swirling desolation around him, “ it gets into the bloodstream 
and comes out in bloody big boils.” 

It is arguable that if General Qasim had really meant to seize 
Kuwait by force, he would have acted first and talked afterwards. 
His choice of the opposite course suggests that he wanted to test 
Kuwaiti courage and the reaction everywhere else. Since he can 
no longer be in doubt on any of these points, the likelihood of an 
Iraqi invasion, always faint, has receded still further. Any lurking 
doubts that remain stem from General Qasim’s own unfathomable 
character. Will he come down to earth or will he remain hitched 
to his wayward star? In the circumstances it is difficult to criticise 
the ruler of Kuwait for appealing for help. 

One of the most gratifying features of the operation so far has 
been the warmth of Kuwaitis—not only government officials— 
towards the British forces. It is thirty years since a British soldier 
trod Kuwaiti soil. But the irony of a situation in which the British 
landed in force within a few days of the independence celebrations 
has not escaped notice. The question that is being asked with the 
greatest insistence in Kuwait today is not whether General Qasim 
means business, but when the British will leave. This is asked by 
the Kuwaitis without bitterness. It is a question that arises 
from the exceedingly odd situation in which Kuwaitis, British and 
Saudis stand shoulder to shoulder against another Arab state. 


He has lately dropped remarks which have | 
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administer aid to undeveloped countries. The possibility that 
he may have to form a coalition with the help of the Free Demo- 
crats, and would then require some new offices to distribute, is 
probably behind Dr Adenauer’s ruminations. Beyond these nebv- 
losities, his plans for changes are unknown. But it is hardly 
credible that Dr Adenauer himself will remain in office until 1965. 
Before long someone else will have to take over. Who? And 
for how long ? Eastern and western statesmen are deceiving them- 
selves if they really believe that by formally arranging partition 
they will ensure the continuance of docile parliaments and public 
opinion in Germany. Somewhere—it may be in western Germany, 
it may be in eastern—a rabble-rouser is surely awaiting his oppor- 
tunity to exploit the nation’s sense of injustice. 


.. + British protectors 


When confronted with this question, the ruler of Kuwait stated 
that the British would leave immediately the threat to Kuwait’s 
independence disappeared. He laid the responsibility for the 
British presence firmly on General Qasim’s head. It is taken for 
granted that the British will stay at least until the middle of July, 
when Iraq celebrates the anniversary of its 1958 revolution. This 
is traditionally an occasion for speeches in the course of which 
General Qasim may clarify his position or, more probably, obscure 
it in a flood of words, until it ceases to be a position at all. In any 
case, it should be possible in two weeks’ time to form a tolerably 
accurate estimate of the general’s intentions. 


Kuwait seems to have profited already from the brief ordeal to 
which its mixed population has been subjected. The confusion 
and improvisation that marked the early days of the crisis have 
been resolved in an orderly fashion. While appealing to the Arab 
League, Britain and the United Nations, the ruler has discouraged 
excesses of enthusiasm within his sheikhdom. The press has beet 
enjoined against needlessly provoking General Qasim, and the mass 
demonstrations that were originally planned for last Saturday were 
quietly called off with the suggestion that it would be better for 
people to register in their districts for volunteer duty. When asked 
why the distribution of arms to volunteers had been stopped, the 
ruler replied that it was useless to give arms to untrained men. A 
report, originally attributed to the Kuwaiti representative in Cairo, 
that a state of emergency had been declared in the sheikhdom has 
been categorically denied. 

Now that the nervousness of last weekend has died down, it i 
difficult to find in Kuwait any trace of emergency conditions, excep! 
in those areas, relatively far from the town, where military move- 
ments continue. The accent here is rather on business continuing 
as usual. Feeling increasingly secure behind the shield of integrated 
Kuwaiti-British forces, the sheikhdom is awaiting developments i 
New York with confidence. 
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NE month of campaigning against the colour bar in Southern 

Rhodesia was celebrated in the Ambassador hotel, Salisbury, 
on July 2nd at a party attended by thirty people of all races. Until 
then the hotel had catered for Europeans only. It was the first 
target of the 200 black, white and Asian campaigners and sitters-in 
who have brought a new kind of politics to the country. For maay 
months the Greek proprietor of the Ambassador, Mr S. E. Pafitis, 
had toyed with the idea of applying for a multi-racial licence under 
the 1959 Licensing Act, but he was afraid of his white customers. 
When the anti-colour bar campaign started, hotel proprietors were 
faced by the prospect of public ridicule. Mr Pafitis took the 
plunge. Moral pressure on segregated big business, and thus on 
the government, is the campaign’s main claim to success. 

The sit-in started spontaneously at the central African trade 
fair in Bulawayo in May, when three Africans were turned out of 
a restaurant as “ dirty kaffirs.” They resisted. Surprisingly, two 
Europeans promptly came to their rescue. Encouraged by this 
small victory, a young bank clerk, Mr Artwell Bukwe, organised 
a sit-in at the OK Bazaars’ snack bar. Within two days the bar 
was converted into a cash-and-carry counter for all races, and Mr 
Bukwe had been acquitted by a local magistrate on a charge of 
trespass. 

Southern Rhodesia’s attorney-general has stated publicly that 
the restrictions in the Land Apportionment Act do not apply to 
places of public entertainment. In Salisbury, Dr Terence Ranger, 
the secretary of Christian Action, has suggested to his group that 
positive and practical action now be taken against the colour bars. 
At the same time, but acting separately, the African National 
Democratic Party has planned to invade all-white establishments. 
The Christian Action campaign was well planned ; £100 was raised 
from supporters and sympathisers to finance trips on Salisbury’s 
segregated bus services, as well as meals in hotels and restaurants 
(only the Jameson hotel serves Africans), haircuts in all-white 
saloons, and the use of other segregated facilities. But the NDP 
campaign was not properly planned ; as a result, in the early 
stages, Mr Lovemore Chimonyo, the leader, found his sitters-in 
in a library that was not segregated, in.a bar with an under-aged 
girl, and in an expensive hairdressing saloon without money. 

Whatever the mistakes, the intelligent section of the Rhodesian 
public, lulled into apathy by government and press pronouncements 
on “ partnership ” between the races, was shocked by the extent 
of race discrimination unearthed by the campaigners. Southern 
Rhodesia’s race barriers are painful to the Africans, enforced by 
proprietors, glossed over by the government, and taken for granted 
by most Europeans. This is because, in contrast with South Africa, 
the apartheid is disguised. There are no “ whites only ” notices on 
public buildings now—they have been removed. But in most cases 
the policy has not changed. The notices read, “ right of admission 
I: is left 


teserved ” or, rather innocently, “ public convenience.” 
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Mixed Drinks in Salisbury 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT 


to the Europeans to understand the invitation and to Africans to 
know that they are not “ the public.” The Salisbury city council 
has laid such emphasis on the need for separate lavatories that the 
University College has been unable-to-use.a recreation centre built 
on the campus for them by a firm of brewers. Even the Rhodesian 
railways, run by the government, have not been able to employ 
newly-trained African.firemen on long routes because of that seem- 
ingly simple problem. 

The sit-in campaign has so far achieved three things. First, it 
has compelled business men to take a new look at their practice of 
segregation. Several hotel proprietors have met Dr Ranger’s com- 
mittee of citizens against the colour bar at their own request and 
are now reported to be thinking hard. They have no strong argu- 
ments on the side of segregation in common law or in the declared 
Rhodesian policy of “ partnership,” however faulty and theoretical 
this may be. The fact that Northern Rhodesian proprietors have 
not lost business with the disappearance of the colour bar is another 
strong point against their southern counterparts. Many are waiting 
for a lead from Meikle’s Trust, which owns the largest chain of 
hotels and stores in the country. The second main achievement is 
the desegregation of the Ambassador hotel, Salisbury Garden 
tea-rooms, the children’s playing fields, and the lifts and food 
counter of OK Bazaars (the largest department store in Salis- 
bury). The United Bus Company has announced a non-racial 
policy. Thirdly, the campaign has raised the morale of those 
Rhodesians who oppose the colour bar but did not previously 
know how to register their protest. 

The committee chairman-has-received encouraging \iters from 
a highly-placed civil servant, among others. Police have been con- 
spicuous by their absence from demonstrations, the government 
has stood aloof (the secretary for justice, Mr J. W. Pithey, ‘said 
the government would end racial censorship of films in August— 
after the referendum) and the reaction of the public genérally has 
not been hostile. The reception of sitters-in has always been polite, 
except at a bar in the African township where drinkers complained 
that Europeans should not come into their pub while Africans were 
not allowed in European hotels. The committee chairman has 
received threatening letters from the banned but still active 
Rhodesian Republican Army. He has also had one from a European 
who signed himself as “ Disgusted” and wrote: “ Africans are 
savages and slaves—that is what they are and will always be.” 


Premier 
Found 
Guilty 


FROM OUR 
HELSINKI CORRESPONDENT 


INLAND’S 200 members 

of parliament were on 
holiday, bathing and fishing 
in the country’s lakes, when 
last week’s political time- 
bomb went off. After a case 
eo othe 7 "elas Tal Mr Sukselainen’s conscience 
Helsinki court of appeal ordered the prime minister, Mr V. J. 
Sukselainen, to be removed from his post as director-general 
of the Pensions Board. Three directors of the board, together with 
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the president of the Supreme Court of Administration, Mr Reino 
Kuuskoski (a former prime minister) were also removed from office. 
_ The case arose out of reported irregularities in the board’s housing 
operations ; employees of the board were alleged to have been lent 
money at unduly low rates of interest so that they could get homes 
cheaply. 
Mr Sukselainen handed his resignation as prime minister to 
President Kekkonen on June 29th, the day after the court’s deci- 
sion. Although the supreme court, to which he will appeal, is 


expected to reconsider the sentence passed upon him, Mr | 


Sukselainen appreciates that the position of his Agrarian party 
would suffer if he stayed in office—even though it is generally felt 
that he did not deliberately help i in breaking the law. The reaction 
of Finns has been an odd mixture of shock and indifference. A 
good many “ irregularities ” have been discovered in administrative 
bodies since the war, and officials whose activities have been investi- 
gated have not always had the courage to resign. In other coun- 
tries, similar cases would lead to immediate resignation or dis- 
missal, but in Finland it has become usual to continue in office and 
disregard public opinion. By contrast, Mr Sukselainen, a likeable 
man, has not hesitated to follow his conscience. Even his 
opponents have hastened to acknowledge his merits and regret the 
way in which his political career, at least for the time being, has 
come to an end. 

The affair has also brought the end of Finland’s 45th govern- 
ment in its forty-three years of independence. The minority cabinet 
which Mr Sukselainen headed, consisting solely of members of the 
Agrarian party, was formed in January, 1959, after a crisis in 
Finnish-Soviet relations during which Mr Khrushchev made it clear 
that he disapproved of the coalition cabinet that preceded it. Now 
the battle of the parties is resumed. A presidential election is due 
on February 15th next year, and it will be followed by a general 
election in the summer. 

Undoubtedly last week’s court decision means a loss of prestige 
for the Agrarian party, whose chairman Mr Sukselainen is. It is 
also embarrassing for President Kekkonen, himself an Agrarian, 
who is the party’s candidate in next February’s election. This 
embarrassment is increased by the fact that it was Mr Olavi Honka 
—Mr_ Kekkonen’s foremost rival. for the presidency and an 
ex-attorney-general—who drew attention to the building operations 
of the pensions board in a report last year. 


aaT happens next ? After the resignation of Mr Sukselainen, 

the opposition parties predictably suggested negotiations to 
see if a coalition cabinet could be formed. President Kekkonen and 
the Agrarian party may prefer to continue with a minority cabinet 
as a temporary solution—at least until next summer’s parliamentary 
elections. Nevertheless, a good many people wonder whether the 
time has not come for Mr Kekkonen to establish closer links with 
the opposition in the national interest. Those who know the presi- 
dent report that he would like to regain the confidence of the 
opposition parties. It is said that the opposition is in no hurry to 


co-operate with the man who will be opposing their presidential | 


candidate next February. But it cannot be sure that even the 
election of Mr Honka would result in the coalition it dreams of. 

It is clear that President Kekkonen, relying on his popularity in 
Moscow, could appoint a coalition cabinet with a substantial parlia- 
mentary majority without fear of drawing down Russian retaliation 
in the shape of trade restrictions on Finland’s head. Alternatively, 
if the Social Democrats preferred to stay out of the government, 
he could appoint a cabinet of the “ bourgeois ” parties alone, which 
would be in a very slight minority in the Diet. On the other hand, 


even if Mr Honka wins the presidency next year, it is likely that 
the communists will attack a cabinet appointed by him—perhaps 
with the same result as in 1958, when the last coalition fell. 
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RECENTLY IN SEOUL 





General Pak: out in front, 


FTER six weeks, it seems safe to predict that, unless there is 

a monstrous miscalculation, the South Korean military coup 
will not develop along the lines of Captain Kong Le’s revolt in 
Laos. Undoubtedly there were elements of nationalism and anti- 
Americanism in the limited Korean revolt, and the same righteous 
“ throw-the-rascals-out ” mood. But the causes were far more 
complicated than those in Laos. They included the frustrations 
of young officers who saw no hope of action or promotion ; a 
weak and inefficient central government ; impatience with some 
aspects of American aid ; a discontented civilian population and 
smouldering student unrest ; and a communist scare. 

This alarm about the spread of communist influence—even if 
originally exaggerated and later deliberately magnified—is perhaps 
the most distinctive feature of the revolt. Western observers who 
fear that this week’s take-over of power by General Pak presages 
the splintering of the 31-member military junta into rival factions, 
still do not believe that any of these factions would make a: deal 
with the North Korean communists. The assorted generals and 
colonels who have been retarding the progress of “ national recon- 
struction” with their conflicting ideas are all dedicated anti- 
communists ; the majority are expatriates from North Korea. The 
first move of the new leadership this week was to announce its 
plan to arrest Dr John Chang, the former prime. minister, on 


' suspicion of “ links with North Korean communists.” 


Strangely, the only leader with an equivocal record is Major- 
General Pak, who on Monday replaced Lieutenant-General Chang 
as Chairman of the Supreme Council for National Reconstruction. 
Genéral Pak, who always had more influence than his predecessor, 
was once convicted but later absolved of suspected collaboration 
with North Korean communists. He is supposed to command 
more individual support among junta members—especially the 
colonels—than the less dynamic General Chang. Until this week 
relations between the two leaders appeared cordial and unrestrained. 
Neutral South Korean intellectuals insist that the pair are close and 
devoted friends. In Korea, however, this assurance—as dis- 
illusioned American military chiefs now warmly agree—can nevef 
be regarded as permanent. 

There is no doubt that the planner of the May coup was Colonel 
Kim Chong-pil, a young, able and ambitious officer who, as undis- 


puted head of the secret police and intelligence operations in the § 


new regime, is probably now the most powerful individual in South 
Korea. American military authorities are understandably bitter 
over the coup, which imperilled the security of the front line and 
has revived the distrust that ex-President Syngman Rhee provoked 
when he defiantly released communist prisoners held by the United 
Nations forces in Korea. There can be only surface goodwill 
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If you are a big industrial user... 


.. YOUr electricity can cost you much less! 


YOUR PROBLEM IS INESCAPABLE... 

Heavy peak-load charges have always worried the big industrial 
user. For, in addition to paying for the units he consumes, he must 
pay a capital charge which is based on his peak demand—even if 
this lasts for no more than half an hour inthe year! 








-..BUT YOUR SOLUTION IS SIMPLE... 

The Bristol Siddeley 3,000 kW turbo-generator is a reliable power 
source which radically reduces peak-load charges for a lower capital 
outlay than any other installation. 


Powered by the Bristol Siddeley Proteus gas turbine engine 
Which gives an exceptionally high output for its size, weight and 
cost, the Bristol Siddeley turbo-generator delivers 3,000 kW 
Within 2 minutes of a cold start. The set, which starts and runs 


automatically and entirely unmanned, can be housed in a small 
building with light foundations. It also has a remarkably low 
noise level and is very easy to maintain. 


--»- AND THE MONEY YOU SAVE IS CONSIDERABLE 

The complete cost of a typical 3,000 kW Bristol Siddeley pocket 
power station (engine, alternator, switch gear, building and found- 
ations) is £29 per kW—lower than for any other set of comparable 
power. If, for example, you have an annual peak-load require- 
ment of 200 hours, by using the Bristol Siddeley set you can save 
£10,000 in one year! And this is after all running and normal 
amortisation costs have been met. 
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A Bristol Siddeley 15 MW turbo-generator is now being built, 
and this first set has been ordered by the Central Electricity 
Generating Board for service in 1962. 


_ For further information, please write to: Gas Turbine Sales 
Manager, Power Division, Bristol Siddeley Engines Limited, 
PO Box 17, Coventry, England. 


BRISTOL SIDDELEY ENGINES LIMITED TURBOJETS - TURBOFANS * TURBOPRORA * RAMJETS + ROCKET ENGINES + MARINE AND INDUSTRIAG 


GAS TURBINES * MARINE. RAIL AND INDUSTRIAL DIESEL ENGINES * PISTON ENGINES * PRECISION ENGINEERING PRODUCTS. 
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ANYWHERE IN THE WORLD YOU'LL FIND THE PRODUCTS OF YALE & TOWNE 


ST. NAZAIRE, France.—The busy docks at St. Nazaire lift truck, one of many Yale trucks working at this 
in Brittany demand materials handling equipment that port, is rugged, highly manoeuvrable, has fast lifting 
can work hard at top speed, stay on the job and move and travel speeds, and maximum visibility in all direc- 
vast quantities and varieties of goods to help reduce tions for the operator. Big jobs or small, Yale trucks 
ship turn-around time. This Yale 18,000 pound petrol make for more efficiency and economy. 


LONDON, England.—Here, a Yale electric lift truck . 
easily loads unwieldy structural steel tubing in unit 
loads onto a lorry for shipment to a construction site. 


This builder’s merchant knows the value of using 


























Yale trucks in moving his materials quickly, steadily INDUSTRIAL LIFT TRU CK S 
and at less cost. Yale lift trucks are designed to give 
you long truck life, minimum down-time; efficient TRACTOR SHOVELS 








handling whether your loads are fragile as eggs... 


heavy as steel. YALE & TOWNE 








@ Yalemakestheworld’smost @All Yale industrial lift @All Yale materials hand- eFor information contact 
complete range of petrol, LP- trucks are uniformly high in ling equipment is available your Yale sales and service 
gas, electric, diesel and hand quality, wherever they are in the currencies of the free representative, located in 
lift trucks. manufactured. world. principal cities of the world. 


The YALE & TOWNE Mfrg. Co., Chrysler Building, New York, U.S.A. VALE & TOWNE International Inc., Promotion & Service of International Sales, Zug, Switzerland 
Manufacturing Plants: Velbert Rhld., Germany - Wednesfield Staffs., England + Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, U.S.A. 
Licensed Manufacturers: FENWICK Saint-Ouen, Seine, France - Milan, Italy - Barcelona, Spain; APAC INDUSTRIES LIMITED, Finsbury, South Australia 
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between the American command and the South Korean military 
junta until the release of the two front-line generals, four corps 
commanders and eight other senior South Korean officers who, 
in the crisis, remained loyal to General Magruder and who as a 
result are still imprisoned. Even this gesture will not restore the 
old trust and full harmony. 

Despite the anti-communist mood of the country, American 
military plans now provide, for the first time, for strategy and 
tactics in the event of a North Korean attack. They visualise such 
an attack as being helped, first, by “ anti-foreigner ” riots inside 
the country, and, secondly, by major defections to North Korea 
from a bewildered and disunited South Korean army. The United 
States has two new and impressive leaders in Seoul: General Guy 
Meloy as military commander and Mr Samuel Berger, a career 
diplomat, as ambassador. The attitude of General Meloy, a Korean 
war veteran of disarming and deceptive benevolence, has been 
toughened and sharpened by his experience during the mutiny of 
5,000 South Koreans at Seoul. Ambassador Berger, an intelligent 
liberal who suffered during the McCarthy period, is one of the 
State Department’s Far Eastern experts. After a period of exile in 
New Zealand, he has made a vigorous come-back by way of ‘Greece, 
where the difficulties of a proud and impoverished nationalism 
have been useful preparation for the troubles of South Korea. His 
urgent and delicate task is to help the military junta find its feet, 
while reconciling himself to the unhappy fact that democracy in 
the western image still remains'a dream in South Korea. 


Jobs for Whose Boys? 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT AT TURTLE BAY 


VERSHADOWED by the more melodramatic activities of Mr 
QO Nacvalac (the Czech delegate to the United Nations accused 
of espionage), the recent report of a committee of experts on 
the UN Secretariat has barely impinged on the world’s conscious- 
ness. More will be heard of it before the year is out; for its 
submission to the next General Assembly may be the signal for 
the biggest Soviet onslaught to date on the secretariat in general, 
and on Mr Hammarskjéld in particular. 

The recommendations of the committee are hardly revolutionary. 
Briefly summarised, they mean that in the next two years at least 
100 more professional posts in the secretariat would be offered to 
nationals of the Soviet block ; while a sizeable number of additional 
jobs would also go to Africans and Asians. Thus the geographical 
lop-sidedness of the present.staff would be largely redressed. A 
majority of the committee (the eight experts, from Britain, the 
United States, Russia, France, India, the United Arab Republic, 
Ghana and Colombia, found unanimity virtually impossible) recom- 
mended a new formula for allocating the professional posts in the 
secretariat among the 99 member nations. Under this formula, 
the population of each country would be a factor in assessing how 
many staff posts it should be allotted ; at present, the “ desirable ” 
national quotas are based solely on the amount each country pays 
to the UN budget. Under the new system, every country should 
have a basic minimum of two staff members ; thereafter, one staff 
member should be recruited from each country for each ten million 
of its population up to 150 million, and an additional staff member 
for each 30 million population in excess of that ; the remainder 
of the available posts (about 1,000) should be allotted in accordance 
with budget assessments. 

This scheme would mean that the Soviet block, whose nationals 
at present hold only 87 of the 1,360 posts in the category con- 
cerned, would be entitled to 253 (a target figure that hardly differs 
from the present “ desirable” entitlement. of between 214 and 
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305) ; Americans would be entitled to 366 Posts (they now 
hold 359); and some African and Asian states’ representation 
would be greatly increased. Hardest hit would be western Europe 
(which, for this purpose, extends from the United Kingdom to 
Greece and Jugoslavia) ; there the new “target” figure would 
be 317—against the 415 posts held at present. Britain’s quota 
would be only 90; at the moment 140 Britons are employed in 
this category. Perhaps not surprisingly, some western delegations 
view the committee’s suggestions with visiblé caution. 

The significance of the report, however, lie# less in the statistics 
than in the diverging political theories expréssed, or implied, by 
the far from unanimous experts. The “ troika” concept has been 
clearly rejected—despite ardent pressure ‘by the Soviet representa- 
tive, Mr Roshchin, who sought not merely that-Mr Hammarskjéld 
be replaced by a tripartite executive, but that the entire secretariat 
be staffed on the “troika” formula—one-third from the Soviet 
block, one-third from the western allies, and one-third from the 
neutralists. A minority of one, Mr Roshchin hammered home 
his views, together with the Khrushchev thesis that there are no 
“ neutral” men, in a voluminous appendix ; and, into the bargain, 
made clear that the additional 100 jobs do not begin to satisfy 
Moscow’s demands. The Russians’ under-representation is, of 
course, largely their own fault. Broadly speaking, the conditions 
for service in the UN have been willingness to devote at least 
a reasonable period of one’s life to the organisation ; and willing- 
ness to become:an international civil servant. ‘The Russians have 
complied with neither condition. : 

It would be rash, however, to write the “troika” concept off, 
merely because of its rejection, in its Soviet form, by the majority 
of the experts. The germ of the idea is clearly detectable in the 
proposal put forward by the representatives of India, Ghana and 
the UAR: that three top-level deputy se¢retaries-general be 
appointed. Because this is milder than the Khrushchev concept, 
it is regarded in some western circles as more dangerous. The 


“sponsors recommend that in selecting this triumvirate, the Secre- 


tary-General should take into account “the main political trends 
in the world today ” ; which seems to the Americans like the thin 
end of the wedge. ‘Western critics of the idea argue that the 
authority of the Secretary-General would inevitably be reduced, 
and confusion and weakness would appear at the top—which, they 
claim, is what the Soviet Union wants. 


* 


R HAMMARSKJOLD has now published his comments on the 
M committee’s report. He shares its view that more posts 
should go to the new African member nations, and to the communist 
countries ; but he recalls that his efforts to get the latter to fill 
their quotas have usually run into “ difficulties.” He condemns 
the Russian “troika” demand both as violating the Charter’s 
requirement that UN staff should owe an undivided loyalty to the 
organisation alone, and as replacing geographical distribution by 
an ideological formula ; he points out that “ ‘many of the states 
included in one or another category may not wish to be thus 
labelled.” His own plan for reshaping the top level is to replace 
the present 13 officials of under-secretary rank with 9 adminis- 
trative under-secretaries and § political assistant secretaries, one 
of the latter being American; one Russian, and the other three from 
“‘ uncommitted ” states ; while Britain, China and France would 
have nationals among the 9 under-secretaries. Last week an Indian 
under-secretary, Mr C. V. Narasimhan, replaced an American, 
Mr Andrew Cordier, as executive assistant to the secretary: 

Mr Cordier’s unrivalled experience of saving the Assembly from 
tying itself into procedural knots will, however, be available for 
at least one more session, as he has accepted a special assignment 
for that purpose. 
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AMERICAN SURVEY is prepared partly 
in the United States, partly in London. Those 
items which are written in the United States 
carry an indication to that effect; all others are 
the work of the editorial staff in London. 








State, Church and Children 


WASHINGTON, DC 

DUCATION is an explosive compound which politicians in most 

democracies handle with a caution born of much tragic 

personal experience. The United -States, where education 
has traditionally been a function of local communities and of the 
states, is no exception. President Kennedy’s proposals for aid 
from the federal government to education, moderate as they looked 
five months ago, possessed enough deadly ingredients to blow 
unwary Congressmen clean out of their seats. Then the main 
hazard was assumed to be the coalition of conservative Republicans, 
who oppose increases in either federal interference or federal taxes, 
and of the southern Democrats who have voted down previous 
education Bills because aid would have been withheld from_tax- 
supported schools which maintained a colour bar. But the Adminis- 
tration calculated that it could coax its proposals through the 
House of Representatives once its supporters had won control of 
the strategic Rules Committee (which can prevent Bills unpopular 
with conservatives or with Congressmen generally from ever 
reaching the floor of the House) and once Mr Powell, the cham- 
pion of civil rights, had agreed not to insist on federal aid being 
denied to any school which bars Negro children. 

But, as so often, the storm then struck from another quarter. 
No sooner did it look as if, at long last, a Bill to provide federal 
aid for public education could be passed than the Roman Catholic 
bishops demanded that their own church schools should also 
receive such help. Thus they locked horns with the country’s first 
Roman Catholic President, who retorted 
that federal grants to church schools 
would violate the First Amendment to -— 
the Constitution ; this prohibits any law_ .- 
“respecting an establishment of 
religion.” The result has been a brawl 
between vested interests — religious, 
racial and political—lasting over four 
months, which has temporarily cost. the 
Administration its hard-won control of 
the Rules Committee, has held-up all 
education Bills whether controversial or 
not and has created an acrimonious 





“Well, You’re The Principal” 





atmosphere in Congress which casts a 
shadow over the remainder of Mr 
Kennedy’s domestic programme. 
Underneath this struggling heap, of 
course, are the needs of the children. 
Official surveys show that, although 
naturally the position varies from state to 
State, the country-wide shortage of class- 
rooms, at 142,000, remains the same as 
in 1957 ; it would cost about $5 billion 
to remedy this. There is also a shortage 
of 138,000 teachers, which is reflected in 
the familiar pattern of oversize classes, 
part-time attendance, shift-teaching and 
under-education. On top of this, there 





is an even more serious shortage of qualified teachers, particularly 
of science and mathematics. Yet the combined spending of the 
states on education rises by nearly $1 billion every year. And in 
the next decade the high ‘school population will increase by over 
40 per cent, the college age group by nearly 60 per cent. 

Even Republican Administrations have had to take remedial 
steps which may already have smirched the purity of state 
sovereignty. These have been in two main forms. The first is 
a series of federal subsidies for education in areas in which the 
federal government has se’ up defence installations (which pay 
no state taxes) ; these are the very broadly drawn “ impacted areas.” 
The second is the so-called National Defence Education Act, which 
was passed after the Russians launched the first sputnik to provide 
federal funds for school facilities for the teaching of mathematics, 
science and languages ; physical culture is now to be included. 
These existing federal buttresses to education are due to be re- 
newed and strengthened by the Kennedy Administration, which 
wishes to add to them aid for college students (notably to train more 
physicians). But the explosive part of this year’s package (which 
in all amounts to about $6 billion) is a further Bill which would 
provide federal funds, totalling about $2.5 billion over three years, 
to be used at the discretion of the states for the construction of 
classrooms, for raising teachers’ pay or for recruiting more teachers. 
Under the version of the Bill which the Senate has already passed 
this would provide about $850 million in the first year. Roughly 
this would permit the construction of 7,000 new classrooms plus 

the raising of the average teacher’s salary 
by $400 a year (about 8 per cent) or the 
recruitment of 11,000 new teachers. 

_ Measured against needs, even the “ big 
. Bill,” as it is called, may seem modest. 

But its conservative critics fear that the 
states would become steadily more depen- 
dent on this aid and that both the federal 
contribution and the federal taxes to 
defray it would increase. Federal taxes, 
unlike state ones, are generally progres- 
sive in character and thus hit particularly 
those who usually vote Republican. The 
upholders of states’ rights, led by ex- 
President Eisenhower, flourish the buga- 
boo of federal control of education, 
asserting that when Washington is pay- 
master it will want to interfere with the 
curriculum. 
To the troubled consciences of the 
conservatives are added the fears of the 
Roman Catholic hierarchy, which sees 
that if the tax-supported schools improve 
the church schools will be less and less 
able to compete with them. These 
“ parochial schools,” both elementary 
and secondary, are also hard hit by rising 
costs and by the shortage of teachers. 
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Some 4,800,000 Catholic children attend such schools, while only 
200,000 go to Protestant church schools. The Catholic schools are 
fast falling behind ; in the next decade disaster looms unless they 
can secure help. 


The 88 Roman Catholic members of Congress were therefore 
put under heavy pressure and letters, organised by the clerics, 
poured on to Congressional desks, addressed particularly to those 
northern liberals who have narrow majorities in their districts and 
many Roman Catholic constituents. Such tactics aroused the 
Protestants, in their turn, and produced a flood of remonstrances 


which are particularly embarrassing to the southern Democrats with . 


their big Protestant followings. Faced with the prospect of 
worsened Catholic public relations, Cardinal Spellman stepped 
reluctantly back to the position he would perhaps have been wiser 
to adopt at first. 


He begged the lawmakers to use their “ ingenuity ” to get round 
the First Amendment. They have been trying to do this for 
months ; after various failures, the “ingenuity” takes the form 
of an amendment to the National Defence Education Act, under 
which private and parochial schools can get low-interest, 40-year, 
“ soft” loans to carry out the purposes of the Act. This means 
that they may be used only for gymnasiums, cafcterias and class- 
rooms for mathematics, science and foreign languages. However, 
the church’s handicap in providing a competitive but “ God- 
centred ” education would be much reduced ; some. $375 million 
may be lent over the next three years. 


Last month two Roman Catholic Democrats who are members 
of the Rules Committee joined the anti-spending forces of both 
parties on it to hold up the main Bill until this NDEA Bill was 
cleared. Fortunately the Administration has a lever to force both 
the Rules Committee and the House to approve the main Bill. This 
is that it also includes the authority for educational aid to impacted 
areas, which must be renewed this year. No “ big Bill ”—no more 
aid for impacted areas. At this point both Catholics and Baptists 
begin to quail, for the aid to impacted areas affects 313 Congress- 
men and amounts, as augmented in the new Bill, to $936 million 
for three years. 


There is no certainty, however, that, if the Rules Committee 
releases the main Bill to the House floor first, the vital con- 
cession to the Roman Catholics in the NDEA Bill would survive 
the Protestant attack in the House afterwards. So the Roman 
Catholics on the Rules Committee are demanding that the NDEA 
Bill should go forward first. Unluckily, a majority on the com- 
mittee seems likely to oppose clearing this Bill at all. This 
deadlock is not unwelcome to many Congressmen, who by now 
would be thankful to blame the Rules Committee for the failure 
of all the education Bills—except for the money for impacted 
areas, which they simply must have. 


The Administration is still confident that the “ big Bill,” dragging 
the others after it, will pass somehow. One thing is clear: eight 
months after the election of a Roman Catholic President was 
supposed to have signalled a great step forward in religious tolera- 
tion the Roman Catholic church is more vulnerable than ever 
to the charge of political interference and sectarian feeling was 
never more violently inflamed. 


Reluctant Injunction 


HIS week a President who voted against the Taft-Hartley Act 
T in Congress in 1947 and a Secretary of Labour who fought 
it in the Supreme Court in 1959 were forced to use that unpopular 
Act, and thus to displease the whole labour movement, in order 
to get back to work the 70,000 sailors who had kept all American 
shipping in port for eighteen days. Even as Mr Kennedy and 
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Mr Goldberg were asking the courts to issue an injunction against 
the strike under the emergency provisions of the Act they were 
still criticising it, pointing out that the present situation was 
another illustration of the need for more flexible procedures for 
dealing with labour disputes and that shortly they would be asking 
Congress to modify the law. Particular objections are that the 
fact-finding board which is set up under the Act to study this 
complex dispute is not allowed to recommend a settlement and 
that after eighty days, when the injunction has expired, the govern- 
ment will have no power to stop the unions striking again—as 
they threaten to do in late September. 

The injunction under which ships have been putting to sea 
this week is only a temporary one, to be made permanent for the 
full eighty days on Friday unless the unions succeed in convincing 
the judge that Mr Kennedy is wrong in believing that the national 


Bs. a 
Maritime Mavericks 


health and safety have been imperilled by the strike. But no judge 
is likely to argue with the President about this. Nor are the 
masters, mates and engineers, without whom ships cannot sail, 
likely to succeed in delaying the injunction by their contention 
that as supervisory employees they are not subject to the Act. 
Rivalries between and within these and other unions and between 
the various groups of employers are largely responsible for the 
fact that not enough agreements between enough companies and 
enough unions were reached last week to save the President from 
having to resort to the injunction, hard as Mr Goldberg and his 
mediators worked to avoid this. Exactly who had settled with 
whom on which coast was far from clear when the Administration 
finally went to court but by that time nearly half the merchant fleet 


, seems to have been free to sail. Three of the five main unions 


involved, including the largest, the National Maritime Union, 
agreed on a contract at the end of last week with two of the chief 
organisations of employers. It provided for wage increases of over 
20 per cent and by-passed the issue over which negotiations had 
broken down—the demand of the sea-faring unions for rights on 
the ships which unsubsidised American companies have registered 
under foreign flags in order to avoid the high wages which prevail 
on American vessels—to the fury of the other two unions, the 
Seafarers’ International Union, whose members work mainly on 
unsubsidised ships, and the engineers. 


Few Frontiersmen in Congress 


HILE it has been reasonably easy for the Administration to 
Ve lead Congress along familiar trails—and a good deal of 
ground has now been covered—the legislators dig in their toes 
when they are asked to do any pioneering. Last week there was 
a rush of legislation to the White House, but little of it was novel 
and much of it was inspired simply by the end of the financial 
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year on June 30th. For example Congress had to extend the excise 
taxes and the high rate of taxes on profits which were about to 
lapse ; it also had to extend (and raise) the statutory limit on the 
national debt, which would otherwise have reverted to $285 billion 
—-several billion dollars below the actual level of the debt on that 
date and about $13 billion lower than the level expected next 
December and January when the seasonal ebb of receipts, coupled 
with the deficit of at least $3.7 billion for the 1962 fiscal year, 
will bring the debt to nearly $298 billion. Even the conservatives 
are growing resigned to “ temporary” increases every year in the 
limit on the debt.and make only token protests. The ceiling is 
now $298 billion, just short of the wartime peak of $300 billion. 

The Administration is also well satisfied that Congress has found 
most of the additiénal money needed to keep the building of the 
interstate highway: system on schedule until it is completed in 
1972, partly by extending the full tax on petrol, partly by imposing 
higher taxes on the road transport and tyre industries. Only $150 
million a year will have to be drawn from the Treasury. By nar- 
rower margins Congress continued the federal bonus designed to 
persuade the states to control outdoor advertising along the inter- 
state system ; so far nine states have qualified for this bonus. As 
usual, Congress was even more enthusiastic—indeed virtually 
unanimous—about raising benefits for old people ; unlike the big 
housing Bill—about which some Senators had last minute qualms— 
the improvement in benefits will not increase the deficit ; it is to be 
covered by a slight increase in contributions. 

Three of the President’s list of five “must” Bills have now 
' been safely gathered in: housing, the raising of the minimum 
wage and aid for depressed areas—all old friends. But it is a 
different story when new departures are at issue. Hearings have 
not even been begun in either chamber on medical aid for the aged 
and the Administration is reconciled to no action this year. A 
sharper rebuff was administered last week to the President’s farm 
proposals, to which Mr Freeman, the Secretary of Agriculture, 
clung gallantly (and rather obstinately) past the eleventh hour. 
Committees of both the Senate and House have rejected his central 
request for authority for producers to devise new means of con- 
trolling production, subject only to a congressional veto. This 
means that the same old extravagant system of price maintenance 
will continue for another year. Two other important proposals— 
long-term financing for foreign aid and federal aid to education— 
are bogged down. Mr Kennedy has certainly failed to instil into 
Congress any sense of urgency, except over spending on defence 
and space. 


Magazines on the Rack 


NEW YORK 
VER since television began distracting the advertisers, America’s 
big glossy magazines have been searching frantically for a 
formula that will enable them to prosper under the shadow of Big 
Brother. For the most part they have tried to compete with the 
enemy on his own ground. By heavy expenditure on promotion 
and the lavish use of cut-rate offers, circulations have been pushed 
steadily upward. But in the iast year or two the magazines have 
been trying another technique to get even with television. One by 
one they have introduced regional as well as national editions so 
that advertisers have the option of buying space (at a lower cost) 
for the region of their choice. One magazine even allows an 
advertiser to choose the individual states in which his advertisement 
is to appear. 

While the common enemy is television, the energies of the mass- 
circulation magazines have been spent mainly in hitting at each 
other, even in full-page advertisements in the press. So far there 
have been only a few major casualties—Collier’s magazine, for 
example—but several of the combatants are now in uncertain health. 
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On the face of it they appear to be in-fairly good shape ; both the 
circulation and the advertising revenues of the big magazines con- 
tinue to grow year by year. The problem which they face is the 
high cost of pushing up revenues. Every magazine thinks it must 
grow if it is to convince readers and, more particularly, advertisers 
of its virility. The dogged pursuit of reluctant subscribers is a 


costly operation. At present most of these magazines are carrying . 


at least half of their subscriptions at cut rates and they tend to 


' spend more to win the marginal million of subscriptions than they 


bring in. Certainly a large circulation is no guarantee of solvency ; 


‘Collier’s folded despite its four million subscribers. Similarly, the 


efforts to please advertisers—such as the trend towards regional 
editions—often add more to expenditure, at least in the short run, 
than to revenue. 

_ Recently the big magazines have shown perceptible signs of 
changing their tactics. Encouraged perhaps by the cloud that has 
hung over television as a result of the revelations about rigged quiz 
programmes and other scandals, the periodicals have joined together 
in a big campaign (which includes full-page advertisements in the 
daily press) to point out to the advertising industry that the income 
of the average reader of magazines is higher than that of the average 
television viewer ; that many people read each copy of a magazine 
and that they peruse it in a leisurely fashion ; and that advertise- 
ments in magazines do not evoke the irritation that commercials 
on television often do. 

At the same time the magazines are changing their covers, their 
contents and their typography in an attempt to outdo the appeal 
of television. The most recent candidate for change is Life, for 
years the uncrowned king of glossy magazines, but a revised version 
of the Saturday Evening Post is expected to reach the news-stands 
this autumn or winter. The straight coverage of news, largely in 
pictures, has lost much of its drawing power now that television 
does the job more promptly, and the market for fiction is not what 
it used to be. Instead the magazines are emphasising background 
articles on current affairs and devoting much more space to the 
ever popular “ How to. . .” articles and to such recreations as 
boating. Above all, the magazines are extracting all they can from 
the use of cblour—the one thing that they can offer to advertisers 
that television cannot, at least for the time being. 

Even outside the giant magazines circulation figures for American 
periodicals are quite impressive. Excluding the several thousand 
trade publications and special periodicals, nearly 300 magazines 
appear regularly—a number that has not varied much in recent 







































years. Some 50 of these claim more than a million subscribers 
ADVERTISING EXPENDITURE SELECTED MAGAZINE 
(as percentages of the totals) CIRCULATIONS 
(Second half 1960) 

100 - Thousands 
‘ Reader’s Digest ........ 12,593 
te} TV Guide ........00008 7,080 
LADD oilers tal ew Owaa bake 6,765 
80 Yl MOGs 5 55 hac se ns 6,560 
Postal 1573 Ladies’ Home Journal oes 6,550 
Saturday Evening Post... 6,377 
60 Television, Yyy Yi fy Oe Re eT eee ee 6,322 
YY 2 Better Homes & Gardens 5,037 
* odio YYW: Good Housekeeping.... 4,96! 
American Legion....... 2,709 
40 fy Time .cccreccccccccces 2,542 
A Newspopers\)//// National Geographic ... 2,518 
and trade V7 True Story ...eseeeeeee 2,328 
20 journals V7 Newsweek .........00 1,443 
US News & World Report 1,236 
True ConfeSsions....... 1,228 
Magazines PURVUOP f58% coer cds 1,144 
.e) Mal ae Modern Romances...... 1,057 
95% of total 78% of total = Atlantic Monthly ....... 260 
Source: Printers’ Ink OS oasis acuenecss 232 
Figures give actual Saturday Review ....... 225 
expenditures in $ million OTE eer 129 
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each, ranging from TV Guide to Presbyterian Life and from Pro- 
gressive Farmer to Modern Romances. At the head of the list is 
the Reader’s Digest, which until 1954 carried no advertising. But 
since then it has changed its ways ; in the current issue 112 of its 
288 pages consist of advertisements. At the other end of the scale 
moderately high-brow magazines, such as Harper’s, the Saturday 
Review and the Atlantic Monthly, have in the region of 200,000 
subscribers each ; the Reporter has about 129,000. A handful of 
publishing houses accounts for the major part of the magazine 
business, but concentration has gone no farther than this. In terms 
of advertising revenue the largest stable is Time Incorporated, out 
of which come Fortune, Life, Sports Illustrated and Time. The 
Curtis Publishing Company (Saturday Evening Post, Ladies Home 
journal and others) takes second place. 

The advent of television has changed drastically the blueprint 
for a successful magazine. Advertisers are no longer impressed 
(or so they say) with sheer numbers, because they believe that on 
this count television can always do better. On the other hand they 
have evinced a growing interest in magazines that reach a distinctive 
group of readers. Thus, while the mass-circulation magazines have 
watched their profit margins narrow or disappear, other periodicals 
have been doing extremely well. Sunset, a west coast publication, 
rode to success on the postwar craze for outdoor living, California- 
style ; Playboy has found a remunerative market in teaching 
young Americans how to be men-about-town ; the New Yorker has 
become a national institution’; and Business Week has won the 
favour of advertisers through its novel policy of accepting subscrip- 
tions from businessmen only and of keeping the magazine off the 
news-stands. Many people used to think that new magazines were 
a thing of the past,.but a fairly large crop is coming to market, all 
of them aiming for a modest circulation among special groups of 
readers. In the entertainment field there will be Show Business 
Illustrated, Show, Bravo (for concert-goers) and Tape (for record 
enthusiasts). Others include Current which reprints extracts from 
articles on current affairs, Country Beautiful and Pool Life which 
is designed for the proliferating numbers of people who own 
swimming pools. 


Agency for Peace 


T is a fine thing to launch a new agency for peace at a moment 
when the world’s hopes for disarmament are at a low ebb 
after fifteen years of fruitless discussions and when even the prospect 
of a ban on atomic tests is fading away. It shows that America 
still has faith in the possibility of limiting the arms race. 
No doubt this was one of President Kennedy’s purposes when 
he asked Congress recently to carry out a Democratic pledge by 
creating a new United States Disarmament Agency for World 
Peace and Security. Too often in the past America seems to 
have lost the battle to convince the world that it is sincere and 
undaunted about the need for disarmament. The President also 
hopes that this unique body will take bolder initiatives and be 
much more effective in co-ordinating research and policy than the 
present Disarmament Administration, a small-agency which Presi- 
dent Eisenhower buried in the State Department. 

If Congress approves the Bill, on which Mr McCloy, the Presi- 
dent’s adviser on disarmament, has been working since January, 
the new agency will have a great deal more power, prestige and 
money than its predecessor. Primary responsibility for disarma- 
ment activities will be vested in its director and the agency, which 
will be established by legislation, will have its own budget. It 
will conduct research in its own laboratories into the highly tech- 
nical problems involved, as well as taking advantage of work done 
elsewhere, and it will be free to recruit people of outstanding 
calibre. It will not only draw up recommendations in the dis- 
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armament field, but it will also conduct negotiations under the 
direction of the Secretary of State. 

The greatest innovation—and something over which there has 
been some controversy—is that the director will have direct access 
to the President because, as Mr McCloy said in the letter accom- 
panying his proposals, “disarmament considerations are- so- all- 
pervasive in scope and importance that the President must concern 
himself with these matters on. a continuing basis.” But the director 
will also report to the Secretary of State, in recognition of the 
fact that disarmament must be co-ordinated closely with foreign 
policy. Congress, which has been somewhat concerned about the 
lack of clear lines of responsibility in the Kennedy Administration, 
may not find this compromise altogether reassuring. The man 
being talked about to head the new agency is Mr William C. Foster, 
who was concerned with both defence and foreign aid in the 
Truman Administration. 


Putting Jim Crow to Flight 


Niu. about the new Administration is more heartening than 
its determination to end discrimination against minority 
groups, and particularly against Negroes, in employment. It is said 
that the telephone wires sizzled after President Kennedy noticed 
that there were no dark faces among the Marines taking part in the 
inauguration parade and he has made history by appointing Negroes 
to the highest jobs they have ever held in the government service. 
Unfortunately one has just had to forgo his appointment because 
his difficulties with the tax authorities were such that the Senate 
probably would not have confirmed him. The Secretary of 
Labour, Mr Goldberg, has sent a recruiting officer to southern 
Negro colleges to interest their students in applying for federal 
jobs ; so has the Civil Service Commission. Most of these 
colleges train their young people for the few professional careers 
traditionally open to Negroes—in teaching, the churches and social 
work ; their curricula may have to be broadened if their graduates 
are to go into business and government service. About 80,000 of 
the 120,000 Negro college students in the country are in the South 
where employers tend to overlook them, 

Besides setting an example itself, the Administration is forcing 
firms which want government contracts to do likewise. Up to now, 
the theory has been that such firms do not practise racial discrimina- 
tion but it has remained theory, particularly in the South, to which 
$2.7 billion in government contracts was awarded last year. In 
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May the Lockheed Aircraft Corporation, the largest government 
contractor, signed an agreement not to discriminate against Negroes 
which applies not only to its plant in Marietta, Georgia, but to all 
its plants throughout the country, whether or not they are engaged 
on defence work. The Marietta plant was given a clean bill of 
health under the Eisenhower Administration, but in April the 
National Association for the Advancement of Coloured People 
charged it with still maintaining segregated wash-rooms and can- 
teens ; employing only about 500 Negroes out of about 10,000 
employees ; and keeping Negroes out of skilled and supervisory 
posts and out of training programmes. The most important reform 
may well be the admission of Negroes to these programmes, both 
by the firm and by the state authorities in Georgia. Bias—on the 
part of employers, trade unions, vocational schools and federal-state 
employment offices—which prevents Negroes from acquiring 
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needed skills is one of the chief reasons why their rate of unemploy- 
ment is so much higher than that of whites. 

In the Marietta case the government had a tremendous stick to 
wield—a $1 billion contract (not yet signed) for jet aircraft which 
is of the first importance not only to Lockheed, but to Georgia 
and its white workers. But there may be cases—particularly in 
defence work—when it is not easy for the government to find an 
alternative contractor. And the government’s powers are much 
more tenuous when it is a question of bringing a trade union to 
heel. Many, in spite of their protestations of virtue, are “lily 
white ” in practice—and not only in the South. At the Marietta 
plant the segregated branch for Negroes has just been dissolved, 
Here one of the difficulties in hiring more Negroes as work expands 
is that there are over 3,000 redundant employees, mostly white ones 
who, under the contract with the union, must be recalled first. 















Americans 
of the 
Round Table 


FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


UNIQUE American social in- 

vention came to Europe for 
the first time this week when the Ameri- 
can Assembly, a private, non-profit- 
making organisation, held a meeting at 
Burgenstock, in Switzerland, in co-opera- 
tion with the Institute for Strategic Studies 
to discuss control of armaments. Twelve 
European countries, including the United 
Kingdom, provided about forty delegates 
and the United States and Canada sent 
about twenty more. Following the pattern 
set by the American Assembly in the past, 
there were three days of off-the-record 
discussion based on background material 
distributed beforehand to the delegates. 

This consists of papers specially col- 
lected and edited ‘by Professor Louis 
Henkin of the University of Pennsylvania 
and of Mr Hedley Bull’s book “Control 
of the Arms Race.” Speeches were 
scheduled for each of the three evenings 
by such distinguished specialists as 
Senator Humphrey of the Senate sub- 
committee on disarmament, M. Moch of 
France and Mr Ormsby-Gore, the next 
British Ambassador to the United States. 
On the fourth day Dr Henry Wriston, 
president of the American Assembly, will 
lead the delegates in hammering out as 
much agreement as is possible—a task at 
which he is a virtuoso. The costs are to 
be met in full by the Americans. 

The purpose, as with all meetings of 
the American Assembly, is to search out 
wise answers to urgent questions and, in 
the process of bringing together specialists 
and informed laymen, to increase their 
understanding of each other and to make 
public opinion more articulate and more 





influential. All of these objects are con- 
sidered to be essential to the effective 
functioning of democracy. The cross- 
fertilisation of ideas between businessmen, 
educators, professional people, trade 
unionists and government servants is of 
particular value in a country as large and 
as diverse as the United States. It is also 
in the American tradition of having people 
inform themselves by public discussion, 
which runs back as far as the “ Federalist ” 
papers. It will be interesting to see if the 
attempt to extend this tradition abroad— 
to Latin America last year and to Europe 
this year—succeeds. 

The creation of the American Assembly 
was one of the best things that General 
Eisenhower did while he was President of 
Columbia University. He came back 
from Europe convinced that the world’s 
problems could be solved if only men of 
good will could be brought together to 
talk them over. He persuaded business- 
men all over the country to invest a million 
dollars in this idea and Mr Averell Harri- 
man to donate Arden House, his home 
overlooking the Hudson near Tuxedo, to 
provide a quiet setting withdrawn from 
the hurly-burly of the everyday world. 

For the first five years much of the 
money and energy of the staff went into 
preparing Arden House for its new func- 
tions. But in 1955, when Dr Wriston, 
who had resigned recently as president of 
Brown University, became head of the 
American Assembly and when Columbia 
University took over the day-to-day opera- 


tion of Arden House, things began to 
look up. Dr Wriston lets no grass grow 
under his feet and keeps other people 
moving as well. As a presiding officer he 
is witty, fair, and a driver. 


AS a result the Assembly is now recog- 
4 nised as an effective institution in the 
field of adult education ; it has a Charter 
from the Regents who govern education in 
New York State and, though it has a con- 
tractual relationship with Columbia and 
offices in one of its buildings, the 
Assembly has its own trustees, a small but 
able and devoted staff and a record of 
solid achievement. The great philan- 
thropic foundations, which once passed 
by on the other side, are now, thanks to 
Dr Wriston’s efforts, steady contributors. 
During 1959-1960 foundations, corpora- 
tions and individuals contributed $226 
million toward the $300 million or so 
needed to cover the costs of running the 
organisation and of the two assemblies 
which are now held each year ; the rest of 
the money came from.the group’s own 
resources. These assemblies take from 
12 to 18 months to prepare ; the subjects 
covered in the organisation’s ten-year life 
have ranged from inflation at home to the 
relations of the United States with the 
Far East. 

Each assembly at Arden House is 
followed up by regional and local meet- 
ings held under the joint auspices of the 
American Assembly and other educational 
organisations; their conclusions are not 
necessarily the same as those of the 
original meeting. Since 1959 the findings 
and background papers of the meetings 
have been published by Prentice-Hall, 
Inc.; in 1959 50,000 copies were dis- 
tributed to schools, universities, discussion 
groups, government departments, labour 
and industrial groups and individuals and 
a television film on the relations of the 
United States with Latin America was 
prepared at Arden House and the National 
Broadcasting Company’s studios. This 
has been shown widely by both educa- 
tional and commercial television stations. 
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Today’s new way to 


XMPAND 


YOUR BUSINESS 





The modern way for London businesses to expand fast is 
in the country. Scores of manufacturers have proved it by 
moving under the London County Council’s Expanding 
Towns Scheme. They’ve left behind dreary, over-crowded 
London premises that were cramping their natural devel- 
opment. In expanding towns they find new prosperity 
that often exceeds their most ambitious dreams. 


Is London holding back your business? 


Why be cramped when you can expand? If you are a 
London manufacturer, employing mainly men, you can 
have this opportunity to develop in the country. You will 
be given expert guidance and all the practical help you 
need to move your factory—lock, stock and staff into the 
country. 

The L.C.C. helps you choose a site and build or rent a 
bright, new factory to your specifications. Provides new 
homes for your staff. Helps you recruit workers if you need 
them! The L.C.C. may even be prepared to purchase your 
old factory. 


Enjoy increased production—lower costs. 


In the country you have plenty of room to plan your pro- 
duction more efficiently, and room to expand as fast as you 
like. Costs and rents are lower. Overheads are cheaper. 
Your staff will be happier and healthier living in new 
‘houses in pleasant country surroundings. 


Better service for your customers. 


The expanding towns are well placed for access to all parts 
of the country and the docks. There’ll be no delay in de- 
liveries. You'll be able to offer many of your customers 
even better service! 


Your enquiry will be treated in the strictest confidence. 
Write now to the 


industrial Adviser (1C.19), L.C.C. County Hall, London S.E.1. 
or telephone WATerloo 5000, Extns. 7494 and 7595. 
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your clients 


HILTON 
HOTELS 


in the 
lt (ll , 


wy across ww United States 
(and in Mexico and the Carib- 
bean, too) is a wonderful world 
of Hilton Hotels and Inns. Some 
are glamorous and world-re- 
nowned, some distinctly unusu- 
al, yet all hold forth the promise 
of comfort, courteous service, 
and just a bit of excitement. The 
people who serve are sensitive to 
the special customs and needs of 
guests, from wherever they may 
hail. This is our reputation the 
world over. 

In whatever Hilton Hotel your 
clients may decide to stay, they 
will enjoy the American friend- 
liness and hospitality—a_hall- 
mark of the Hilton name that 
has made it so justly popular. 
For information, communicate 
with any Hilton Hotel or the 
London Office, 36 Hertford St., 
tel. HY De Park 8888, or the 
Amsterdam Office, Apollaan, 
Amsterdam-Z, tel. 73-06-22. 
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HILTON HOTELS 
AROUND THE WORLD 
eReeeerne 
NEW YORK 

The Waldorf-Astoria 
The Statler Hilton 

The Savoy Hilton 


CHICAGO 
The Conrad Hilton 
The Palmer House 


Hilton Hotel 
ATLANTA 

Hilton Inn (airport) 
BOSTON 

The Statler Hilton 
BUFFALO 

The Statler Hilton 


CINCINNATI 
The Netherland 


Hilton 

The Terrace Hilton 
CLEVELAND 
The Statler Hilton 
COLUMBUS 
The Deshler Hilton 
DALLAS 

The Statler Hilton 
DAYTON 

The Dayton Biltmore 
DENVER 

The Denver Hilton 
DETROIT 

The Statler Hilton 
EL PASO 

Hilton Kotel 

Hilton Inn (airport) 
FORT 

Hilton Hotel 


HARTFORD 
The Statler Hilton 


Hawaiian Village 
HOUSTON 

The Shamrock Hilton 
LOS ANGELES 
The Statler Hilton 


BEVERLY HILLS 
The Beverly Hilton 


NEW ORLEANS 
Hilton Inn (airport) 
PITTSBURGH 

The Pittsburgh Hilton 
SAN FRANCISCO 
Hilton Inn (airport) 
ST. LOUIS 

The Statler Hilton 
WASHINGTON o. c. 
The Statler Hilton 


GERMANY 
The Berlin Hilton 


CAIRO, EGYFT, 
UAR 

The Nile Hilton 
ISTANBUL, 
TURKEY 

The Istanbul Hilton 
MADRID, SPAIN 
The Castellana Hilton 
a CITY, 


EXICO 
TheContinental Hilton - 
ACAPULCO, 


MEXICO 

Las Brisas Hilton 
MONTREAL, 
CANADA 

The Queen Elizabeth 
(A CNR hotel) 
Pen bg 
E| Panama Hi 


SAN JUAN, P. R. 
The Caribe Hilton 

ST. THOMAS, U.S. 
VIRGIN ISLANDS 
The Virgin Isle Hilton 
SANTIAGO, CHILE 
The Hotel Carrera 


MELBOURNE 
The Chevron Hilton 
SURFERS 

The Chevron Hilton 
SYDNEY 

The Chevron Hilton 
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Piggy-backing in Clover: 


HE railways, which need some encouragement, have just won 

a decision from the Interstate Commerce Commission which, 
if it is not overturned by the courts, should enable them to win back 
a great deal of the goods traffic which they have lost to road trans- 
port. Ina ruling on eight cases which have been accumulating since 
1958, ten members of the ICC (with one member dissenting) upheld 
the cut rates offered by the railways on certain types of “ piggy- 
back” service. Piggy-backing means the carrying on railway flat 
cars of motor trailers loaded with goods. When this began, the 
railways supplied both the trailers and the flat cars, but now they 
quote lower rates to customers who supply their own trailers or both 
trailers and flat cars. These are the rates which have been upheld 
over the objections of the road transport industry and of the team- 
sters’ (lorry-drivers’) trade union. Mr Hoffa, the teamsters’ head, 
feels so strongly about the effect of piggy-backing on his men’s jobs 
that he has insisted upon a clause in some contracts with road 
hauliers requiring them to pay penalties if they “trade with the 
enemy.” But piggy-backing obviously provides the public with 
a popular door-to-door service ; since 1955 it has tripled in volume 
and this year, although railway freight in general is nearly 15 per 
cent lower than last year, piggy-back traffic is up by 2.7 per cent. 
The Transportation Act of 1958 was supposed to give the rail- 
ways more leeway to lower their rates in order to compete with 
_ their rivals. The present decision is the clearest and most impor- 
tant step which has been taken to carry out that policy. To reach 
it the ICC had to satisfy itself that the rates were not so low as 
to amount to destructive competition ; that they would not drive 
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road transport to the wall ; and that the rates cover the railways’ 
out-of-pocket expenses, and make some contribution to their over- 
head costs. Another issue was whether charging the same rate, no 
matter what the trailers contain, violates the principle of charging 
different rates for different kinds of goods. On all these points 
the commission came down heavily in favour of the railways 
although two of its members think that the charges are getting close 
to destructive competition and will bear watching. The way now 
seems open to a great expansion of piggy-backing ; some people 
are talking of the eventual disappearance of the ordinary goods 
wagon and the Fruehauf Trailer Company, the biggest manufac- 
turer of lorries, thinks that eventually it may be making more 
piggy-backing equipment than conventional lorries. 


SHORTER NOTE 


President Kennedy has appointed Mr James Riddleberger, a 
careet diplomat, to be chairman of the Development Assistance 
Group, which decided in March that its chairman should be an 
American. He has been Ambassador to Jugoslavia and Greece 
and in 1959 became Director of the International Co-operation 
Administration, the foreign aid agency. Mr Kennedy has also 
appointed Mr Robert McKinney, a newspaper publisher from New 
Mexico who at one time was American representative on the Inter- 
national Atomic Energy Agency, to be Ambassador to Switzerland. 
An extremely important post which has gone begging for months 
was filled three weeks ago when Mr Robert Woodward, a career 
diplomat and the present Ambassador to Chile, agreed to become 
Assistant Secretary of State for Inter-American Affairs. 


mittee, Bank rate was raised to 7 per cent, 
and, as Sir Oliver Franks has remarked 
(Some Reflections on Monetary Policy, p. 
39), “the drain over the exchanges ceased, 
and the inflationary pressures at home sub- 
sided. We reached a comfortable situation 


















The Laocoon Economy 


SirR—The common feature of the successive 
economic “crises” since the war is an 
adverse balance of payments due to loss of 
confidence in the pound. This loss of con- 
fidence can be traced in each case to a pro- 
nouncement from the Government itself 
that any further increase in the wage level 
will price British manufacturers out of their 
export markets. Thus, Mr Selwyn Lloyd in 
his speech to the Association of British 
Chambers of Commerce on June 22nd said: 
‘* At present sterling is not over-valued ; if 
our costs go up significantly in comparison 
with our competitors it will become so.” An 


over-valued money would confront us with 


_ the alternatives of unemployment or de- 
valuation. As there is no prospect of the 
wage advances, which have been accelerated 
in the past two years, ceasing, speculators 
can draw the inference that devaluation is 
imminent. 

The Treasury does not appear to con- 
sider whether the dollar value of the pound 
may not itself have been long out of 
equilibrium. In a letter in The Economist 
of February 18th last, I summarised the 


statistical grounds for believing that the 


pound is greatly under-valued at $2.80. If 


that is so, it makes nonsense of the Chan- 
cellor’s fears that the pound is in imminent 
danger of becoming over-valued, and of his 
valiant promise to defend the pound. But 
why, it may be asked, is there an adverse 
balance of payments? The Chancellor quite 
rightly attributes it to over-spending. But 
the remedy is not necessarily to be found 
in a reduction of Government spending 
abroad. 

When there is a prospect of rising wages, 
traders foresee a rise of prices of manu- 
factured goods, and give anticipatory orders 
for supplies in excess of their current sales 
—a form of spending. The balance of pay- 
ments is affected partly by the direct de- 
mand for materials and components from 
abroad, and partly by the overloading of 
manufacturers with orders. This tendency 
can be checked if traders can be discouraged 
from procuring supplies with borrowed 
money. So long as the pound is under- 
valued, employers can afford to grant 
increases of wages, and even take the 
initiative in giving them in order to attract 
or to retain labour. Under these conditions 
a Bank rate of 44 or 53 per cent was found 
inadequate in 1955 and 1956 to check the 
expansive tendency. Within a few months 
of the appointment of the Radcliffe Com- 


surprisingly quickly.” 
There is a long list of measures, such as 
the credit squeeze, capital issues control, 
hire purchase restrictions, special deposits, 
which have been devised to regulate the 
flow of money. All have been inspired by 
a distrust of Bank rate, and none has proved 
to be an adequate substitute for it. The 
Radcliffe Committee itself, misreading the 
evidence it received, discarded Bank rate, 
and had no substitute to offer. Only in the 
two or three years following the rise of Bank 
rate in September, 1957, has our economy 


been free from the Laocoon contortions.— — 


Yours faithfully, RALPH HAwTREY 


London, W8 


Immigrant Workers 


Sir—I am astonished at your comments on 
immigration. Is it seriously your conten- 
tion that immigrants with a low standard 
of living and totally different codes of con- 
duct should be encouraged to come to this 
country to perform menial tasks distasteful 
to the indigenous Britisher ? Surely the 
fact that the ever-increasing labour force is 
not matched by a corresponding increase in 
production points to the uneconomic use of 
our labour resources. Unrestricted 
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immigration of cheap labour can only 
pander to this weakness. 

You make no reference to the social 
strains that are arising as a result of this 
influx. The great majority of these immi- 
grants arrive with no homes to go to, and 
they swarm into our already overcrowded 
cities with most regrettable results which 
must be known to you. 

If the present trend continues the ulti- 
mate alternatives seem to be complete 
assimilation of coloured immigrants, or the 
creation of a minority element, neither of 
which would appear to be desirable.-—Yours 
faithfully, NorMaAN A. PANNELL 
House of Commons, SW1 


Canada’s Economy 


Sir—Your Ottawa correspondent’s analysis 
of Canada’s economic plight pays undue 
deference to the merits of a conservative 
monetary and fiscal policy for that country. 
Thus, in discussing the “ political assassina- 
tion ” of Mr Coyne, he speaks disparagingly 
of “a new Budget with a Keynesian deficit 
running high, wide and handsome, to a dis- 
regard of the balance of payments deficit, 
which has always been the core of Mr 
Coyne’s concern... .” 

Surely this concern has been un- 
warranted. Because of her flexible 
exchange rate Canada has had the scope to 
pursue a vigorous expansionist policy with- 
out fear of losing exchange reserves or 
making her exports non-competitive. Even 
with long-term interest rates pegged at 33 
per cent and a budget deficit twice as large 
as exists at present—to pluck some policy 
choices from the air—Canada could balance 
her international accounts without the loss 
of an ounce of official gold or a dollar of 
official claims on foreign governments. The 
Canadian dollar would simply depreciate to 
a level where exports plus private capital 
inflows would match imports plus private 
capital outflows. 

Actually, a good part of Canada’s balance 
of payments deficit on current account stems 
from Mr Coyne’s misplaced tight money 
policy. At a time of serious unemployment 
this policy induced a high level of capital 
inflow, a premium on the Canadian dollar, 
and a consequent increase in imports and 
decrease in exports. A change in this 
policy seems long overdue.—Yours faith- 
fully, Henry N. GOLDSTEIN 
Washington, DC 


Public Schools 


SiR—I welcome your note on the suggested 
adoption of the Fleming Scheme for entry 
to’ public schools. I am sure you are right 
In stressing the undesirability of using 
public money to send a very small group of 
boys to these schools. Small though they 
are in number, these boys are the salt that 
savours the grammar school system, the 
ones who are our university candidates and 
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who provide stimulus for their companions 
and for the staff. For if the public schools 
themselves chose the boys they would—not 
unnaturally—take the best. Besides, is it 
right for local authorities to spend money 
indirectly subsidising schools whose staffing 
ratios, accommodation and salaries may well 
be above the authority’s own standards? 
They should spend it on upgrading their 
own schools. 

Had it not been for the recent injection 
of much “public ” money (“ public ” in the 
widest sense, as it came mostly from indus- 
try or indirectly in returned tax from the tax 
payer) into the public schools, the main- 
tained schools might have by now overtaken 
them in science provision. Surely the solu- 
tion given by the Minister—to improve the 
state schools so that there is no need for the 
keen parent to look elsewhere—is the right 
one. What is often forgotten, however, is 
that grammar schools cannot easily compete 
with public schools if boys coming through 
the state system begin their education in 
academic subjects only at 11, while the 
public schools recruit at 13 boys who are 
already almost at GCE “O™” level after 
perhaps five or six years of academic sub- 
jects. The quality of its intake is a vital 
factor in any school’s success. 

As the grammar schools improve and— 
important point—are given more inde- 
pendence by the local authorities, public 
schools might voluntarily join the state 
system and English society might cease to 
be “two nations.”—Yours faithfully, 


V. J. WRIGLEY 
Hemel Hempstead, Headmaster, 
Herts Apsley Grammar School 
Turkey 


S1r—The more revolutionary 14 Turkish 
officers led by Colonel Alparslan Turkesh 
have declined offers to return home to be 
given high posts, ministerial ones in some 
cases. They have said that they were not 
interested in “honorific” posts; they 
would only return to Turkey to carry out 
the reforms they stood for. This, I think, 
is very much to their credit. 

But what I also think speaks even more 
in favour of their ideas and their return 
home is the disorderly trend of events in 
Turkey since the National Unity Com- 
mittee was split and the “14” exiled. As 
a matter of fact, the more the exile of the 
“14” lasts, the greater their chances of re- 
integrating the NUC. 

A “coalition government,” as suggested 
by the lords of the Turkish press, parlia- 
mentarianism “ western-style” and other 
“‘democratic”” games can only serve to 
aggravate the situation in Turkey. Whether 
one likes it or not, the best for Turkey is 
to have a spell under her own Nassers. 

I believe, Sir, that the “14” will in- 
evitably return home and execute the 
reforms Anatolia so badly needs. The 
sooner this takes place, the sooner men like 
Colonels Turkesh and Sami Kutchuk co- 
operate again, the better it will be for 
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Turkey, the Afro-Asian world and the West. 
—Yours faithfully, ARSLAN HUMBARACI 
Tunis 


The Census 


Str—While agreeing with you that unneces- 
sary discrepancies between the Scottish and 
the Registrar General’s census should be 
removed before 1971, we would challenge 
the implication of your conclusion that a 
full census is no longer necessary. It is 
becoming increasingly apparent that our 
knowledge of the features and the function- 
ing of our economy is mainly at a national 
level, while our understanding of local and 
regional economies within the country is 
extremely limited. 

This is partly because statistics about the 
national economy (even apart from the cen- 
sus) have become, and are becoming, more 
plentiful, while those for the constituent 
parts remain singularly inadequate. It is 
impossible to produce sufficiently accurate 
data for each group in the Standard Indus- 
trial Classification for an area with, say, a 
working population of 15,000 or less, if 
sampling techniques (and only a ten per 
cent sample) are used. Yet it is at this scale 
that more information is required. We are 
falling rapidly behind many other countries 
where census data is obtained and published 
in considerable regional detail. What is 
needed in Britain is not more sampling but 
more census information for small areas so 
that students of regional and local econo- 
mies can belatedly follow the lead of workers 
in ccher countries in unravelling the intri- 
cacies of intra-national economic growth.— 
Yours faithfully, G. HumMpPHRys 

G. MANNERS 


University College of Swansea 


Signposts for the Sixties 


Sir—In your article on the Labour Party’s 
new policy statement you say: “As enun- 
ciated, Labour’s plan for the state purchase 
of all freeholds where building or rebuild- 
ing (above the filling station level) is pro- 
jected, seems best calculated to interpose the 
maximum discouragement to owner and 
developer alike.” This has certainly not 
proved to be the case in Coventry, where 
over one-third of the land is publicly owned, 
or in the City of London, where the cor- 
poration is the biggest single landowner. 
Coventry is the most redeveloped city in 
Britain and the properties under the cor- 


poration’s management now produce yearly. 


rentals, including ground rents, totalling 
half a million pounds. In the City of 
London, the corporation have for some 
time being doing virtually what the Labour 
Party propose. They are acquiring sites, par- 
ticularly those cleared as a result of war 
damage, and putting blocks of land up for 
tender. Tenders submitted by the various 
property groups appear to have trebled in 


the last three years, and redevelopment in: 


the City has not been noticeably dis- 
couraged.—Yours faithfully, 
London, N6 
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Their Style is the Man 


Letters and Documents of Napoleon, 
Vol. 1: The Rise to Power 


Selected and translated by John Eldred 
Howard. 
Cresset Press. 574 pages. 55S. 


ee E clear, and all the rest. will follow.” 
Napoleon seems to have read critic- 
ally nearly everything he signed, or even 
initialled. His secretaries, commanders and 
officials were his pupils: his stepson 
Eugéne’s circular “is too long—you would 
have done better to write six lines.” His 
brother Lucien, ambassador to Spain, is 
bluntly told that his drafting “is often 
faulty.” A senior officer is “too clever. . « 
what is wanted is accuracy, character, sim- 
plicity.” And these are the qualities which 
hallmark the documents in the gigantic col- 
lection begun by Napoleon III, on which 
editorial committees worked till the end of 
the nineteenth century—not without some 
strange additions, suppressions and bowd- 
lerisations, due perhaps to the interferences 
of French historians, who could be as 
fiercely pugnacious as Oxford dons. 

Mr Howard’s preface explains how he 
sifted and sorted until he got what he 
needed for the first comprehensive selection 
in English. Volume I gives this brave 
undertaking a most promising start. His 
documents are arranged in six sections: 
early years; Italy; Egypt; Brumaire ; 
‘Marengo ; Lunéville and Amiens. Each is 
put into its historical context by an intro- 
duction. The volume ends with a table of 
sources giving the number, date, addressee 
and subject of every paper. Reproductions 
of portraits, medals, letter-heads, signatures 
are worthy of the book’s price. 

But some of the maps are too reminiscent 
of the Alpine war maps of 1918—with 
mountains so realistically hachured that the 
place names in small print are almost lost— 
an irritation to the enthusiastic reader hurry- 
ing along with one of Bonaparte’s rapidly 
marching columns ; tactical thrills do not 
need the added excitement of a topo- 
graphical treasure hunt. 

This book, moreover, ‘could be as aca- 
demically valuable as it is enjoyable if its 
sectional introductions gave more guidance 
on controversial issues. .How much did 
Bonaparte owe to pre-revolutionary military 
theorists? A few clues in Mr Howard’s 
description of the Republican armies would 
encourage speculation by students of 
military history. Again, although Bonaparte 
wrote little just before Brumaire (“ wise 
conspirators do not put things on paper ”’), 
so much has been written since, sometimes 
by politicians masquerading as historians, 





that a proper appreciation of the causes and 
effects of that crisis is impossible without 
some discussion of their arguments. 

These suggestions need not lessen enjoy- 
ment of Bonaparte’s superhuman versatility 
as displayed in his letters, orders, bulletins. 
In his own phrase he “shuts one drawer 
and opens another” as he switches his 
entire attention from problem to problem: 
the control of rapid movements by which 
he outfought Austrian forces much larger 
than his own in 1796; the organisation, 
equipment and co-ordination of the columns 
that struggled through the Alpine passes in 
May, 1800; the improvisation of civilian 
machinery to govern occupied Italy ; the 
maintenance of morale in Egypt after the 
disaster of Aboukir—health centres in 
towns, drastic punishment of incompetent 
senior officers, insistence on proper inspec- 
tion of wards and hospital kitchens, the 
manufacture of games equipment for troops 
in camp, music for convalescents, actors 
“ requisitioned ” from France. Nothing, in 
short, is too large for his capacity, or too 
small for his attention. In seven hundred 
documents his own words conjure up the 
young Bonaparte—their style is, indeed, the 
man. 


Literary Genetics 
The Garnett Family 


By Carolyn G. Heilbrun. 


Allen & Unwin. 214 pages. 308. 

NE of the happiest phenomena of the 

nineteenth century in England, 
brought out by Mr Annan in his well-known 
study, was the. fruitful inter-marriage of 
intelligent families, leading in some cases 
to an astonishing continuity of brilliance 
without uniformity: the younger genera- 
tions have so many admirable genes to 
choose from. Fortunately they still inter- 
marry, and the Garnetts are a fine example 
of it -up to the present day. This book 
chronicles four successive generations of 
intellectuals, down to Mr David Garnett, 
and draws modest attention to the epigoni of 
the fifth and sixth generation, into whose 
make-up has been cast such a variety of 
ancestral talent from every side as to make 
any geneticist’s eyes goggle. 

Another, more recent tradition is for 
American scholars to write studies of these 
same English intellectual families. Mrs 
Heilbrun’s book is one of these, and well 
above the average. It is short, unpreten- 
tious, well written and sensible. She 
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deliberately avoids any rivalry with Mr 
David Garnett’s splendid autobiography, 
and gives only the barest account of his life 
and works. She deals briefly with family 
origins and with the Reverend Richard 
Garnett, the effective founder of the run of 
intellectuals in the family, and at fair length 
with his son, the second Richard Garnett, 
author and librarian. Half the book goes 
to his son, Edward, the most celebrated and 
influential of all publisher’s readers. She 
deals rather more shortly with his wife, Mr 
David Garnett’s mother, Constance, whose 
translations brought Russian literature to the 
British reader. 

Edward Garnett is the centre of the 
book: a charming character who did 
immense good by his devotion to literature, 
He is a little difficult, at times, to bring alive, 
because his own writings were not impor- 
tant, and what mattered was his’ influence 
on others. By bad luck, few of his letters 
seem to have survived, but many written 
to him still exist and some of these make the 
skeleton of Mrs Heilbrun’s book. His 
closest friend was Joseph Conrad, who 
always said that without Garnett’s encour- 
agement he would not have gone on writing ; 
his stormiest (needless to say) was D. H. 
Lawrence, and part of Mrs Heilbrun’s 
thesis is that the help which Garnett gave 
to Lawrence and his influence on him have 
both been underrated. She has a good deal 
va hitherto unpublished material to support 

er. 

It is an interesting and readable book 
about thoroughly nice people—a conjecture 
less common than one could wish, 


Complexities of HP 


The Control of Hire Purchase 


By F. R. Oliver. 
Allen & Unwin. 218 pages. 25s. 


Hire Purchase in a Free Society : 
Third Edition 


By Ralph Harris, Margot Naylor and Arthur 
Seldon. 


Hutchinson. 319 pages. 


30s. 
HESE two books complement each othet. 
The first is concerned with th 
economic consequences of hire purchase, 
the second with its practical working. Both 
are useful, but both are in some ways dis 
appointing, and the really satisfactory text 
book on instalment lending has still to be 
written. The third edition of “Hire Put 
chase in a Free Society,” published by the 
Institute of Economic Affairs, has beet 
extensively revised and enlarged, and now 
includes descriptions of instalment lending 
in a number of overseas countries. The book 
is still probably the best available guide t0 
how hire purchase works, but it comes 00 
close to being an apologia for the financ? 
companies. 
Dr Oliver’s book is quite different. Its 
based on a doctoral thesis, and bears somé 
of the marks of it. The style is often tor 
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Symbol 


Supermar! 
By Frank J. 


Macmillan ¢ 
48s. 6d. 
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tuous and difficult to follow, the treatment 
often needlessly comprehensive, exploring 
every dead-end avenue. On major issues of 
policy, the argument is inconclusive. The 
book would have been considerably 
improved by some heavy editing. But 
when all this has been said it is a useful 
contribution, which deserves to be read by 
economic commentators and administrators. 

The economic effects of hire purchase are 
particularly complex in that they can be 
analysed only in a dynamic model that can 
consider the different forces brought into 
action at successive periods of time. Dr 
Oliver brings out this complexity very 
forcibly, though he is not always successful 
in picking the reader’s way through it. He 
has an interesting discussion on hire pur- 
chase and the trade cycle, rightly showing 
that the effect of the cycle on hire purchase 
is a weightier influence than the effect of 
hire purchase on the cycle. Dr Oliver finds 
that this is confirmed by experience in the 
United States ; British experience is no 
guide because of official controls. 

In the argument about controls, Dr 
Oliver comes down in favour of them, as a 
counter-cyclical weapon which, by ironing 
out fluctuations, should not harm hire pur- 
chase or the growth of the durable goods 
industries in the long run. He points out 
that since the effect of controls is fully felt 
only some nine months after they are 
tightened or relaxed, the controls “ should 
anticipate, if possible, the situations they 
are designed to rectify.” And there, of 
course, is the rub. In practice governments 
do not manage to “ anticipate ” the turn of 
the business cycle: they are lucky if they 
spot it months after it has happened. In 
practice hire purchase controls are, there- 
fore, apt to come at precisely the wrong 
time. Moreover, Dr Oliver does not follow 
through the effect of controls on the inci- 
dence of terminations, as Mr J. R. Cuthbert- 
son has recently done. This book is a useful 
beginning, which deserves to be built on. 


Symbol of Abundance 


Supermarketing 
By Frank J. Charvat. 


Macmillan Company, New York. 288 pages. 
48s. 6d. 


UPERMARKETS, each with a turnover of 

more than half a million dollars, in 1958 
transacted 57 per cent of the total sales 
through food shops in the United States. 
Twenty-three years earlier, their share had 
been negligible. In a generation, they have 
become a symbol of American abundance, 
and have profoundly affected activities rang- 
ing from market research to town planning. 
Now they are in the early stages of what 
may be a similar development in this coun- 
try. 

Dr Charvat’s statistical survey of their 
development, rationale and effects is there- 
fore opportune, and usefully complements 
M. M. Zimmerman’s more detailed and 
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colourful “ The Super Market” of 1955. 
After a sketch of the stages of development, 
from the Californian experiments of the 
twenties, through the “cheapies” of the 
thirties, to the larger and more lavish stores 
of today, there is a series of chapters on 
sales, gross margins, costs, and balance sheet 
factors, which give a comprehensive statis- 
tical picture of supermarket operations. 
Particular attention is paid to purchasing 
procedures and methods of raising finance. 
The second half of the book describes some 
effects of the supermarket: the reaction of 
the large grocery chains, the strong trend 
towards horizontal integration, and the de- 
cline of the speciality food shop. 


The British business man, though he may 
praise American efficiency, is usually far 
more hostile to the collection and publica- 
tion of statistics than his American counter- 
part, and a book like this could not be 
written about this country; Dr Charvat 
relies on material, both from the Federal 
Government and from the trade, which 
simply does not exist over here. We learn, 
for example, that the number of lines 
stocked by the average supermarket rose 
from 867 in 1928 to 5,600 in 1958 ; that 
trading stamps passed their peak in 1956, 
when 39 per cent of supermarkets used 
them ; that in 1958, 64 per cent of super- 
markets handled men’s socks with an aver- 
age of ten different items ; that the largest 
chain, the “ A and P ”, reduced the number 
of its branches by half—to a mere 7,073— 
in the four years to 1940, and that in 1937 
no fewer than one-third of them were 
operating at a loss. The late response of 
the giant chains to the challenge of the 
supermarkets provides indeed an interesting 
parallel with this country, in which the 
three largest grocery chains have been con- 
sistently in the rearguard, with the running 
being made either by large concerns with 
their primary interests elsewhere, or by 
smaller enterprising firms and individuals. 


“ Supermarketing ” is well documented, 
with six pages of bibliography, and much 
has been gleaned from the trade press which 
deserves this more’ permanent form. The 
statistical information, both in the text and 
in seventy tables, is almost always com- 
petently handled, though there is no attempt 
to explain, or even refer to, discrepancies 
in the material from different sources. 
When presenting the conclusion of research 
into the facts and figures, Dr Charvat writes 
clearly and precisely, without padding, and 
summarises the work of others effectively 
if uncritically. It is therefore a pity that he 
has been tempted into an over-ambitious 
final chapter, in which he becomes capable 
of sentences like: “‘ Some of the best crea- 
tive brainpower should be devoted to the 
development of new promotion ideas ” and 
*“ Personalised management can lead to more 
community acceptance... .” ~ 

The discussion never goes very deep: 
marketing, which Dr Charvat has studied, is 
not economics. Nevertheless, the book can 
be recommended as a sound, factual and 
comprehensive survey of cn important 
economic phenomenon. 
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New Machiavelli 


Presidential Power 
By Richard E. Neustadt. 


fohn Wiley, London and New York. 237 
pages. 48s. 


| ere NEUSTADT, who has earned the 
title of the Machiavelli of the new 
American Administration because of his 
unabashed interest in political power, has 
written a close and realistic study of how 
presidents should act to attain their ends 
and why some recent ones have failed so 
lamentably to do so. An American presi- 
dent is not omnipotent ; even where his writ 
runs most clearly he has to persuade other 
people, who have their own responsibilities 
and interests, to do as he wants them to. 
His standing with the Washington com- 
munity, whose sharp eyes are on him con- 
tinuously, is one great factor ; his standing 
with the public, whose attention is much 
more intermittent, is another. When Mr 
Eisenhower abandoned his own Budget in 
1957, and acquiesced in the attack on it by 
Mr Humphrey, the Secretary of the 
Treasury, the president made himself a 
laughing-stock, let down people who thought 
they had commitments from the president 
and gained a reputation for not knowing his 
own mind. President Truman made a much 
graver error when he and his advisers— 
civilian and military—failed to rein in 
General MacArthur in Korea; the result 
was that the name of Truman became asso- 
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ciated in the mind of the public with a 
bloody war which it seemed impossible 
either to win or to stop. 

These two examples provide. the heart of 
Mr Neustadt’s book; he also includes a 
short outline of one enterprise which, 
miraculously and for once, went right—the 
birth of the Marshall plan. He also sketches 
the styles of the last three presidents— 
Roosevelt, Trurtian and Eisenhower—and 
comes to the conclusion, not surprisingly, 
that only Roosevelt had the necessary pre- 
occupation with his own power and the skill 
and the experience to make the most of it. 
But the gist of the book—that only the 
President is in a position to look after his 
own interests, and that he must act as his 
own chief of intelligence, sifting and piecing 
together gossip and making his own deci- 
sions—may not be enormously helpful to the 
man who sits in the White House. Mr 
Kennedy has done away with many of the 
layers of staff within which President Eisen- 
hower was insulated and tries to work out 
every policy for himself. But this did not 
save him from a disastrous step over Cuba. 
There are evidently qualities with which a 
president has to be born or which he has 
to acquire from experience rather than from 
books. 


Poet as Thinker 


W. B. Yeats: His Poetry and Thought 
By A. G. Stock. 


Cambridge University Press. 
27s. 6d. 


267 pages. 


T was Blake, one of Yeats’s acknowledged 
masters, who said “‘ I must create a sys- 
tem, or be enslaved by another man’s.” This 
hard necessity confronts any poet whose 
convictions defy the commonly accepted 
formulae of the society in which he finds 
himself. Yeats was sucha one. His genius 
rebelled against the values of Christianity 
and democracy, which colour the assump- 
tions of the average English-speaking 
reader. He could not write with perfect 
confidence until he had worked out for him- 
self a system that took into account his own 
intuitions about life and death, time and 
eternity, soul and body. Showing better 
judgment than Blake, Yeats kept his 
theorising distinct from his poetry, so that 
his readers are never confronted with such 
obvious obscurities and enigmas as they are 
in the “ Prophetic Books.” 

Some of Yeats’s critics have denied that 
we can understand the poems without a 
knowledge of the underlying principles of 
his thought. No doubt they are right ; and 
yet there is the undeniable fact that the 
poems of Yeats can give acute delight to 
many who would jib at “A Vision,” the prose 
exegesis in which he presents with immense 
elaboration his own account of man’s nature 
and destiny. It is an extraordinary amalgam 
of notions drawn from unfamiliar and some- 
times bizarre sources, and Yeats himself did 
not claim for it the status of a gospel. It 
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was to serve his own néeds, not to correct 
the thinking of others, that he evolved it. 

Professor Stock, the latest to join the 
throng of commentators on the poetry of 
Yeats, is far more concerned to defend the 
seriousness of his thinking than the general 
validity of his thought. She writes sym- 
pathetically of his beliefs, though it does not 
appear that she endorses them. What she 
does show is that the very heterodoxy of 
his convictions bears witness to his intel- 
lectual curiosity and mental activity. To 
some, Yeats may appear to have been 
credulous ; but there is nothing lazy about 
his thinking. His system is both intricate 
and coherent, if his premises can be 
accepted. And his mature poems, compact 
of energy, alive with meaning, demonstrate 
how his own poetic confidence gained from 
his having formulated a body of doctrine 
that corresponded to his own intuitions of 
reality. 

Miss Stock traces Yeats’s intellectual and 
artistic development from volume to volume 
of his poems, giving full weight to the 
external events that shaped him as well as 
to the sources from which he derived some 
of his ideas. She writes with notable 
lucidity and grace, and with an abundance 
of good sense. Her book makes an admir- 
able introduction to the serious study of 
Yeats for anyone who has already been cap- 
tivated by the brilliant beauty of his poetry. 


From History to News 
Our Times, 1900-1960 
By Stephen King-Hall. 
Faber. 352 pages. 28s. 


Ss” STEPHEN KING-HALL is an indefatig- 
able person. It seems to have occurred 
to him that it would be a good thing to 
provide our intelligent but inevitably 
ignorant youth with a brief and readable 
account of what happened between the times 
when school history seems to leave off and 
their own memories begin—a yawning gulf, 
is it not, but by no means a vacancy. No 
sooner had this idea occurred to him than 
it occurred to him that no one would do 
the job better than himself, and in less than 
no time it was done. Elderly and academic 
persons may occasionally raise an eyebrow 
and feel for a blue pencil, but what matter? 


It was not meant for them. It is extremely . 


readable, and extremely fair-minded. 
Although no one would doubt its author’s 
intense patriotism, the reader will find that 
neither the Germans in the first half of the 
period nor the Russians in the second are 
as black as they are sometimes painted. 
And the author seems so surprisingly 
often to have been there himself: 
Less than five weeks had elapsed since, as a 
young naval sub-lieutenant, the author had 
heard the news of the assassination whilst 
attending a party on board a German warship 
at the naval base of Kiel, where a British 
squadron was then paying a social call. On 
August 28th his ship, HMS Southampton, 
was in action in the Heligoland Bight with 
the German ship on whose deck he had been 
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dancing when the festivities were interrupted. 
When the war ended he learnt that a shell 
from the Southampton had burst on the 
quarter deck of the German ship and killed 
about forty men on what had been the gay 
dance floor. : 


We are told that when the author of the 
Acts of the Apostles joined in and took part 
in the proceedings he describes he indicated 
the fact by surreptitiously introducing the 
pronoun “ we.” There are plenty of “ we- 
passages” in this book, and they enliven 
what is in any case a lively narrative. 


Bare Ruin’d Choirs 


English Monasteries in the 
Middle Ages 


By G. H. Cook. 
Phenix. 282 pages, 46 plates and 41 plans. 
36s. 


INIS CORONAT OPUS: this book con- 
cludes its author’s four-volume task of 
delineating the ecclesiastical edifices of 
England: cathedrals, parish churches, col- 
legiate churches, and this last (correctly 
including as monasteria or minsters what we 
loosely call convents or nunneries). One 
does not have to be a Christian, still less a 
Roman Catholic, to writhe with anger at 
what Henry VIII’s commissioners did at the 
Suppression to the accumulated beauty of 
buildings and contents dating back through 
eight centuries. The enrichment of the new 
Tudor aristocracy arose from contractors’ 
and spidermen’s dilapidation. Our often 
scorned Victorians over-restored ; but at 
least they revered what had gone before 
them. 

Mr Cook makes elegantly plain what went 
under Henry VIII, and went for the good 
of greedy men. But he does more: he 
describes English monasticism in both its 
good and less admirable aspects, its adminis- 
tration, ritual, offices, economics, arts and 
crafts, beside its buildings ; and he gives a 
wealth of useful information to tourists, as 
well as to expert ecclesiologists. Who would 
have known, apart from Mr Cook, that the 
law of copyright probably dates from the 
judgment of a Dark Ages king of Tara that 
one of the two monasteries there should not 
entice pilgrims away from the other by dis- 
playing a mere copy of the other’s genuine 
treasure? Who, after browsing in this 
reasonably priced compendium with excel- 
lent plans and plates, will not revisit the 
nearest écclesiastical buildings and gain 
enjoyment with interest? Mr Cook’s great 
labour is a monument to ubiquitous beauty 
created by a few. 


OTHER BOOKS 


Tue INVESTOR’s INDIA YEAR BOoK 1961. Com 
piled by Place, Siddons & Gough (Private) Ltd. 
Orient Longmans. 502 pages. Rs. 20. 


CANADIAN ANNUAL REVIEW FOR 1960. Edited 
by John T. Saywell. Toronto University Press. 
London: Benn. 419 pages. No price given. 


ACCIDENT PREVENTION. 
Office. 190 pages. ¢ 4s. 6d, 
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Earls Court’s Co-existers 


FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


ARLS COURT, that commercial panopticon rising shed-like above 

the seedy brickwork of the Warwick Road, SW5, has seldom 
cut it so fine. The Soviet exhibition, in the last throes of storming 
the norm before Friday’s official opening, has already been, in its 
way, am experience in Russo-British labour relations. Once the 
word got about that the Russians did not take tea-breaks, unofficial 
comparisons of working conditions were more or less inevitable. 
“Me,” declared a Cockney voice in a private huddle beside a 
model hydro-station, “ London area rates. No, no, five days, 
five....” There was much pantomime counting of fingers. “I'd 
say it was beyond the ordinary chaos,” one of the Earls Court 
regulars allowed. Still, it is always hard to believe that exhibitions 
will ever really be ready. For their first London appearance the 
Russians have brought over 10,000 exhibits and done most of their 
own design and decoration. They mean business. 


The exhibition portrays the Russians as a great, ingenious and 
self-confident people: this is not news. But they make no bones 
about their desire for trade. Representatives from the ministry 
of foreign trade in Moscow as well as from the trade delegation 
in this country will be on hand with authority to sign contracts 
for unlimited purchases on the spot, a businesslike approach that, 
they say, has not been demonstrated on such a scale before. British 
clients are advised that the best time for negotiations will be 
between 10 and 12 in the morning before the halls fill up with 
rouble-less exhibition-goers. The message that the Russians insist 
that they want to get across is not merely that they have machinery 
and consumer goods to sell here—“ even a nuclear power station 
if you like ”*—but that their own society is developing at a pace 
which should open British exporters’ eyes to the main chance. 
On July 30th, the day after the Earls Court show closes, Moscow 
is due to announce its economic programme for the next twenty 
years. 


There is, naturally, an immense and apparent pride in the Soviet 
scientific and industrial achievements : the statistics are liberally 
distributed around the halls (those in the agricultural section are 
not free from the occasional nuance). The Soviet way of life is 
presented on two levels. There is the demonstration of state 
planning, perhaps most tellingly in the Khrushchev housing drive, 
the new towns and the set-pieces like the rebuilt Stalingrad. There 
is also the deliberate display of the ordinariness, the approachable- 
hess of the Soviet family itself. There is the bride in her wedding 
dress, the jazz trombonist at the club, the child clinic, the cheap 
and brassy-looking radiogram that would not be out of place 
in a Barking or Kilburn living room. There is even a display 
of tinned fish if you want it. 


The captions and exhortatory messages can have a faintly 
Smiles'an ring: “ Exercises, gymnastics and sports mean sound 


health for future 
workers.” Some are 
baffing: “The 
labour reserves em- 
blem is known 
everywhere in the 
world.” Occasion- 
ally, and almost dis- 
armingly, the tense 
on some huge 
placard is off-beat : 
“In the USSR 
sports is taken up by 
millions of people.” 
It all adds to the effect of a great striving to be sliinnel of a 
shout across a void. 


The one gimmick to draw the bourgeois audience is the fashion 
display, with its flourish of blonde models and its intriguing news 
that there are over thirty Soviet fashion houses ready to set the 
trends. London’s women correspondents, fluttering at the possibility 
that all this may have to be taken quite, quite seriously one day, 
have been phoning in for details about Moscow’s personal tailors. 
All this reaches a different public from the massed, grey-green ranks 











of machine tools and the energetics exhibition. The soft sell is | 


a sound touch. There are surprisingly few claims for Russian 
inventive “ firsts.” Lenin is quoted (topically and so excusably) 


on the relative place of the teacher in socialist and bourgeois 


societies. But the ideology, right from the opening mural of 
Nikita and Harold benignly ‘seated at a diplomatic fireside (of 
yesteryear), is only discreetly present. 


HAT does it add up to? “Co-existence,” said one of the 

Russians, “is really getting to know each other better.” 
The crowds at Earls Court in the next three weeks are likely to 
come away with knowledge enough for at least two impressions. 
The first is of the unstinted effort that the Russian people have 
made since the war and, equally, of their growing consciousness 
that they now have the material evidence of success to show to 
any company, however critical or flippant. The second, even more 
closely related to British ideas of co-existence, is that no people, 
having toiled so long, could be prepared lightly to jeopardise its 
exertions and aspirations in an idle or avoidable conflict. What- 
ever its immediate influence on Anglo-Soviet trade (and the dig 
in British ribs is not intended to be an aimless gesture at this hour 
of dithering over the common market), the Soviet exhibition has 
a message very much of its own. 
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Hull’s New Horizons 


FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 
jen extension of fishing limits in 

northern European waters has hampered 
the operations, but not yet seriously dimin- 
ished the yields, of the British trawler 
fleets. This is particularly true of Hull, 
where the past season has been unusually 
satisfactory. The lengthy phasing-in of the 
new twelve-mile limits, the mild weather of 
the past year (which, foul as it proved for 
landlubbers, could not have been better 
suited to fishermen) and the fact that, from 
Hull at least, no ship was lost in the past 
season have helped to cushion the blow and 
to maintain catches. 

But these days of plenty cannot last 
indefinitely ; and, for the conventional 
distant-water trawler, the early autumn is 
likely to bring the first’ constriction of 
supply as the fish move inshore within the 
new limits. Rather than continue a futile 
private war, the fishermen have resigned 
themselves with what grace they can muster 
to the inroads of new ideas, 

These might not seem new in an industry 
less conservative than trawling. They con- 
' sist in going farther to find fish, and in 
staying longer where the fish are. There 


is, however, a fairly hard limit to the length 


of time during which fish will maintain con- 
dition packed in ice—something less than 
the three weeks which is the limit of the 
conventional trawler’s range. New systems 
of preservation will have to be accepted 


Striking Habits 


I T is all too easy for the observer of strikes 
in the motor industry, befogged in the 
moralising arguments which flow so freely 
from both sides, to believe that car workers’ 
strikes are merely a symptom of a deeper 
malaise—boredom or bloody-mindedness— 
engendered by up to fifty hours a week of 
repetitiveness on a production line. Two 
essays by Mr John Bescoby and Mr H. A. 
Turner, in the current issues of the Man- 
chester School and the Oxford Bulletin of 
Statistics, can help the optimist to believe 
in a more rational causation. 

A valid point is that the severity (not the 
frequency) of strikes depends on whether or 
not they are declared official by the unions 
whose members are involved. Another is 
that in the bigger firms more days are lost 
through strikes at times when cars are sell- 
ing badly, although in the small companies 
the reverse is true. This is the case despite 
the fact that more strikes begin in periods 
of boom (perhaps because longer hours are 
worked, and tired men are more militant). 
The authors argue that, during a slump, 
union officials are more inclined to make 
strikes official in the big firms since they 
know that loss of production will not annoy 
the employers, but merely lead to a reduc- 


tion in subsequent short-time working. In’ 


the minor firms, on the other hand, the 





(and, of course, paid for) ; and the latest, 
and German-built, addition to the Hull 
fleet, the Lord Nelson (1,200 tons), is 
among the first indications of the direction 
that British trawling will have to take if it 
is not to die. 

Half the Lord Nelson’s storage space will 
be given over to quick-frozen whole fish, 
struck solid within an hour or two of its 
taking from the sea ; the other half (making 
up 250 tons) will be used for the time 
being as a conventional wet-fish store. By 
filling its refrigerated compartments before 
going on to wet storage it will be able to 
maintain its catch in prime condition for up 
to five weeks ; and it will stay out until it is 
full, thereby pretty well assuring itself of 
profitability. Its journeys will be more 
expensive than those of. smaller trawlers, 
but the newly announced £17-a-day-at-sea 
subsidy to distant-water vessels may savé 
the housewife’s purse if not the taxpayer’s. 

The freezer-trawler is an answer, but 
only a partial one ; for the frozen fish will 
have to be thawed and possibly refrozen for 
sale, adding at least one more operation to 
the train between catch and customer, 
Another company (rather earlier in the field) 
has built three trawlers, of much greater 
size, which are in fact floating factories, go- 
ing farther, staying longer on their (New- 
foundland) grounds and. processing their 
catches completely—naturally at consider- 
ably higher cost. The Fairtry ships stay at 


Dagenham militants : official in slumps 


unions may be aware during recessions that 
by striking they may drive the weaker em- 
ployers to the wall, and thus destroy their 
own jobs in the future. 

The major issues over which strikes now 
occur are wage-structures and redundancy: 
not a single one was traced to threats to 
reduce the basic wage rate. This, the authors 
reckon, reflects the fact that workers now 
demand security of employment as an 
element in their basic working conditions: 
they might also have mentioned that few 
employers would nowadays dare to attempt 
a wage cut. 

Perhaps the most useful observation is 
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sea for up to three months, and, instead of 
being whole-frozen, their fish are stripped, 
filleted and made ready for market on board. 
They employ 90 men apiece: the Lord 
Nelson’s crew is 26 and the conventional 
trawler’s 18. Both the Fairtry and the 
Lord Nelson have rationalised their work- 
ing to the extent of hauling their catches 
up a ramp cut through the stern rather than 
swinging it, in the traditional manner, 
over the starboard side, 


uT even the factory-fisher is not the 
whole answer. The logical develop- 
ment is towards larger ships, freezer- 
equipped, going even farther afield, to the 
untapped riches of the African and South 
American coasts (well south of the equator, 
since tropical fish suffer an unpleasant and 
irreversible change on freezing). But the 
relation of manceuvrability and economy to 
size limits this development unless the 
mother-ship system, used in whaling with a 
fleet of tiny catchers, is attempted. And this 
avenue is in turn blocked by the inability 
of anyone, so far, to devise a means of trans- 
ferring bulk fish at sea without damaging 
them and without making the catcher as 
elaborate a mechanism as its factory ship. 
No sort of remotely economical floating 
“keep ” seems feasible (an hour of rough 
weather would ruin the catch) ; and a sub- 
mersible keep, while maintaining excellent 
condition, still presents almost insuperable 
handling problems. The Russians, it is said, 
have gone as far as experimenting with a 
submarine trawler, unaffected by weather, 
time, or the proximity of its mother-ship. 





the reminder that Vauxhall’s, where a 
senior manager is in charge of labour rela- 
tions, practically never has a strike at all— 
while BMC, with no apparent overall labour 
policy for its scattered factories, has by far 
the worst recent record, fairly closely 
followed by Ford: these two firms are 
responsible for over two-thirds of the car 
firms’ total strike losses. The authors put 
the problem in its place by showing that, 
in recent years, the average car operative has 
only lost two days a year through strikes: 
they also, dispassionately, make an impres- 
sive case for remodelling the industry’s 
negotiating machinery from both sides. 
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Man of action—Henry Yeoman. Doesn’t 
suffer flies gladly. Once indoors—and 
it’s certain death. No more taking swat 
luck with a newspaper. Just one quick 
squirt with deadly aerosol fly-killer. That’s 
where chemicals from Widnes come in. 
Albright & Wilson (Mfg) Ltd.—one of 
the companies of the Albright & Wilson 
Group—makes carbon tetrachloride at 
Widnes. And carbon tetrachloride is 
an important raw material for most of the 


..and 
Henry 
Yeoman’s 


fly-killer 


propellants used in aerosol products, from 
air-fresheners to deodorants—and fiy- 
killers, In fact, it’s thanks to chemicals 
from Widnes that Henry Yeoman just 
can’t miss! 

This is only one of the ways in which 
A & W chemicals play a part in the life of 
Mr. Yeoman. As one of the biggest organ- 
isations in the British chemical industry, 
the Albright & Wilson Group contributes 
—but we could go on like this... 





THE ALBRIGHT & WILSON GROUP 2% 
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Sterling’s Test 


HE fate of the pound, and therefore of world exchange 
arrangements as a whole, is likely to be decided before 
the August holidays: the economic statement that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer must make by then may be 
its final test. Sterling has been under heavy and almost 
unrelieved pressure for four months. It is a forbiddingly long 
period. In the past uncertainty about sterling has snowballed 
quickly, and forced the Government to concentrate its policy 
equally quickly. This year has been different. The Swiss, 
German and other European central banks have agreed to 
counter the actions of exchange operators and to put money 
into London while private holders are pulling it out. In this 
way the monthly losses of gold shown by the Bank of England 
have been kept down. The published loss of £151 million 
in the four months to end-June is considerable for a season 
in which London should be gaining reserves, but it is much 
smaller than the outflow of private funds in this period. The 
extent of this central bank assistance has successfully been 
kept secret. One of the few clues is a rise of £83 million in 
disclosed official holdings of sterling in Western Europe in the 
three months to end-March—covering one month of the four. 
But while central bank support has given continuing relief, 
and has prevented speculation from running utterly beyond 
control, speculation continues with no abatement. The reason 
is simple. Fears about sterling are not now based on Britain’s 
ability to carry the short-term burden of withdrawals of 
capital—the international credit arrangements look after that. 
The fears are about the competitiveness of Britain’s economy, 
about the sluggishness of British exports and the ever-upward 
course of British costs. 

It is now almost a commonplace that previous corrective 
measures in Britain have largely by-passed the economy’s 
basic weaknesses. The authorities have periodically applied 
piecemeal measures ; their financial policy has been orthodox 
in the accounting sense ; but the economy has manifestly 
failed to respond. Any such diagnosis—and it is now: widely 
accepted both abroad’ and at home—must lead to a prescrip- 
tion of a new kind, boldly directed to long-run needs and 
facing the inevitable short-run resistances that have inhibited 
its application up till now. Specifically, Britain’s chronic 
postwar weaknesses have been wage inflation, extravagant use 
of labour and excessive protection ; and it is these that must 


now be frontally assaulted, with rather more attention from ~ 


the Prime Minister than he has been inclined to give to home 
economic affairs in the past year or two. The Bank of England, 
in its quarterly bulletin published this week, is itself pretty 





blunt. Much further effort must be directed ibaa increas- 
ing British exports ; and this 
may only be possible if the pressures that lead to a rising trend 
in industrial costs are kept under control and if industrial 
capacity continues to be improved and expanded. 


This is no prescription for blinkered retrenchment. Lord 
Cromer begins his reign as governor of the Bank in critical 
weeks ; it is to be hoped that he will not pull his punches. 

The Government ought to be under no illusions. If its 
forthcoming measures comprise simply some variant of the 
familiar package—cuts in public expenditure, increases in 
indirect taxes, perhaps with an increased Bank rate thrown 
in—they may well be as irrelevant to external confidence as 
to internal needs. The two animals ‘have always been 
fundamentally one. This is more than ever true this year. 
The international credit arrangements entail neither a per- 
manent subsidy, as feared by some people in the creditor 
countries, nor any artificial ritual of retrenchment, as feared 
by Labour politicians. What the credit has provided is time 
for the working out of considered plans of reform that the 
domestic economy itself has long needed. 

The British Government has now had four months’ time, 
following all the time it borrowed in 1960 (again sensibly 
enough) by pulling i in short-term private funds, A convincing 
programme for improving Britain’s competitiveness is itself 
likely to require further credit in ensuing months. That is 
no real handicap. It is well recognised in foreign financial 
circles.that the key point for sterling is not whether the current 
balance improves or deteriorates by a fraction in the second 
half of 1961, but whether anything is done to put it on a 
sound basis for 1962 and after. Indeed, if the British Govern- 
ment once again ducks the long-term issues, it cannot be 
taken for granted that either the European central bankers or 
the International Monetary Fund would agree to provide 
much further credit. Why should they? 


tae responsibility resting on Mr Selwyn Lloyd, and 
perhaps still more on the Prime Minister, is thus very 
heavy. An inadequate response will damage not only the imme- 
diate future of sterling but also the projects for wider interna- 
tional credit themselves, for which the British authorities have 
long been rightly pressing. The conservative argument against 
these schemes has always been that they enable and even 
encourage the recipients to leave their basic problems 
untouched, and some critics belonging to this school are 
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already pointing the finger at Britain. They must be shown to 
- be wrong. : 

It would be sad indeed if the cause of international credit 
were to be compromised by Britain itself at this stage. The 
battle against outdated monetary ideas is difficult enough 
without giving them a gratuitous boost. The vague misgivings 
that many conservative bankers instinctively feel were voiced 
throughout Europe last week by M. Jacques Rueff, who has 
periodically had wide influence in French economic affairs. 
Anyone who believes that there is a satisfactory alternative to 
improving and extending international credit should re-read 
those articles carefully. For M. Rueff’s own analysis carried 
him to an impasse. His unqualified rejection of the “ insidi- 
ous ” gold-exchange standard led logically to only two possible 
solutions: something like the Triffin plan for replacing 
reserves in national currencies by international credit, or a 
rise in the price of gold. But neither solution was acceptable 
to a mind so rooted to the natural discipline of gold ; and 
the end of all M. Rueff’s dramatic analysis was a proposal for 
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an international conference—ordered, somehow, to “ undo ” 
the terrible evils wrought by another conference in Genoa 
forty years ago. 

In one sense the Rueff articles served a useful purpose ; 
they showed, more convincingly than could anyone of the 
opposite school, that there is no ordered way of putting the 
clock back. Gold : gold exchange standard: key currencies 
backed by IMF: true international credit—this is a natural 
progression. But the qualified, inarticulate support that M. 
Rueff drew, partly reflected in a revival of private buying 
of gold, is a reminder/of the resistances that this progression 
already evokes. These resistances could clearly gain new force 
if the proponents of wider international credit reached an 
impasse of their own making. If, on the other hand, the 
British Government now takes the right kind of steps—and 
one should not assume too readily that it will not—the cause 
of more ordered international payments could attract deter- 
mined international support, backed by an effective contribu- 
tion from Britain. 


Lifeline for Uranium 


Uranium mines face a lean decade _ 
. with some hope of better times after 1970 


RANIUM’s descent into hard times is expected to reach 
its nadir about 1967 ; it is easy, therefore, to under- 
stand the Canadian’s government’s anxiety to hold the 

Atomic Energy Authority to its letter of intent to buy 12,000 
tons of uranium concentrates. A letter of intent is some way 
short of a contract—this is the point of argument in Ottawa 
in recent weeks. But if past intent becomes future fact, this 
business could give Canada’s uranium industry the lifeline 
it needs between 1966, when the present contracts expire, 
and the 1970s, which is the earliest that buyers might come 
back into the market. Between the dates stretches the prospect 
. of five barren years when it will take a miracle or a nuclear 
war to produce new orders for more than a few tons of 
uranium. To stay alive, the best mines in Canada need a 
throughput of 1,500 or 2,000 tons a year—which a windfall 
deal in 12,000 tons could provide. The Atomic Energy 
Authority does not want uranium ; when outstanding orders 
have been delivered, it will be holding five years’ stocks and 
the 12,000 tons now being argued about might represent 
another three or four years’ consumption—it is difficult to be 
sure since no one knows how much will be needed for atomic 
weapons. If, therefore, the AEA helps the Canadian govern- 
ment in its bridging operation, it will be justified in demanding 
a slashing cut in prices. Not that a cut in uranium prices 
would stimulate consumption—even free uranium could not 
do that. 

The uranium industry’s troubles are twofold: they combine 
the effects of over-production of uranium ore and disappointed 
expectations about nuclear power. These are separate matters 
and one has quickly followed the other. Over-production 
arose out of ignorance about the size of the world’s uranium 
deposits and even of the countries where they were to be 
found. When scientists developed the atom bomb, uranium 
was a commercially worthless mineral. Rapid search for 
workable deposits to supplement supplies from the Congo 





revealed uranium in the South African gold mining belt, in 
Australia and in Canada. More detailed search revealed 
deposits all over the United States, with some of markedly 
high grade. 

America’s plentiful suppplies did not emerge until Britain 
and the United States, acting through their joint Combined 
Development Agency (to which Canada also belongs), had 
entered into long-term commitments for uranium at high 
prices with South Africa, Australia and Canada. The American 
authorities found themselves obliged to take uranium both 
from Canada and from their own diligent prospectors who 
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were flooding the processing plants with uranium ore. It 
was soon clear that the United States was self-sufficient in 
uranium and that some of its richer deposits could undercut 
all but the best of the Canadian mines. The United States 
government, therefore, decided not to renew its contract with 
the Canadians when it expired in 1963 and so cut the main 
prop which supported the Canadian uranium industry. The 
chances of the United States ever importing uranium again 
look slim. 

Over-production followed directly from these rich dis- 
coveries in the United States which boosted. world production 
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of uranium oxide to more than 42,000 tons a year in recent 
years, about a quarter of it added to the stockpile. The 
writing was on the wall in 1958, when many countries outside 
the United States, though still committed on paper to sizeable 
nuclear power programmes, were beginning to think again. 
One by one, these nuclear programmes have been trimmed 
or postponed to the 1970s. In Britain, che only country with 
a sizeable nuclear building programme in hand, construction 
has been slowed down and the programme effectively halved ; 
and it has sufficient uranium on order to meet all foreseeable 
requirements at least until 1971. Uranium mining faced a 
virtual shut-down when existing contracts expired. 


Tee courses were open to the producers, all of whom 
had satisfactorily protected themselves against this hazard 
by the terms of their contracts. (They had received $11 
to $12 per pound of uranium oxide, a price high enough to 
write off the entire cost of the mines during the contract 
period and to provide the more efficient producers with hand- 
some profits.) The easiest course was to let existing contracts 
run and close mines piecemeal as each completed its orders. 
This is being done in Australia. The second course was to 
re-negotiate the contracts by competitive bids. With plant 
fully amortised, a number of mines could sell uranium today 
at prices ranging from just under $3 up to $4. The richest 
American and Canadian mines can show a profit at $3 a 
pound, because they use new large extraction plants with 
costs that are lower by $2 to $3 a pound compared with older 
treatment plants. Mines with lower grades of ore and smaller 
throughputs could not live with uranium oxide at $3, but it 
has been admitted in Canada that the big producers should be 
able to get along at $4 per pound, and would be in clover at 
$5. Some South African mines might also show a profit 
at $3 a pound or perhaps even less. Taking their plant as 
written off, their costs of producing uranium would be little 
more than the cost of chemicals to extract the small uranium 
residues in their gold slimes. In this respect, South Africa 
stands apart from other uranium producers, since uranium 
can only be a by-product of gold production. 
Unfortunately for these low-cost producers, uranium is 
currently insensitive to price. The cost of primary uranium 
is a mere fraction of the total cost of nuclear power ; quartering 
its price will not cause one more nuclear power station to be 
built. So the mines, seeing the hopelessness of new contracts 
at competitive prices as a stimulant to demand, have instead 
preferred to stretch out deliveries at the old, high prices, so 
keeping a good deal of the old, high profits. Orders that 
would have been completed in Canada by 1963 have been 
stretched to 1966 and South African deliveries have been 
stretched from 1966 to 1970. The lower rate of output 
involved in this stretch-out puts the less efficient mines out 
of production, so that the biggest, cheapest producers can 
be run at maximum efficiency. Ghost towns are re-appearing 
in the Canadian bush where the empty houses rot during the 
long, hard winter with three-quarters of the population gone 
in search of work. Only inside the United States have prices 
been cut. There the Atomic Energy Commission, instead 
of negotiating separate prices with separate producers accord- 
ing to costs (these have ranged from $4 to $12 a pound), is 
offering a flat $8 a pound to. home producers—a generous 
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price by today’s standards but lower than some of them have 
received in the past. 


U= all these arrangements, production of uranium oxide 
is expected to fall from around 40,000 tons a year to 
27,000 tons by the mid-1960s and 16,000 tons by 1967. 
Whether it goes lower still will depend on the turn of events 
in Britain and Western Europe. If Britain agrees to take the 
12,000 tons of Canadian concentrates, it would provide work 
for Canadian mines perhaps until 1970, but not enough to 
solve their difficulties. Some additional output might be 
sold at home in Canada, in Western Europe, India and Japan 
—not in France, which has its own mines. Although these 
stations would not need a big tonnage, supplying their initial 
charges could make a difference for the uranium mines. 
The problem is peculiarly Canadian. In the United States, 
producers look to their own government for protection. In 
South Africa, the mines have contracts that do not expire 
before 1970, when nuclear power may be reaching a turning 
point. From that date onwards, piecemeal investment in 
nuclear power stations is expected to stimulate a steady volume 
of demand for uranium. 

The rate at which demand picks up in the 1970s will be 
slower if Britain agrees to take the 12,000 tons of uranium 
from Canada, for this will have to go into an already bulging 
stockpile and thus postpone by two or three years the date 
when new supplies are ordered. The Atomic Energy Authority, 
therefore, is justified in demanding a highly competitive price 
from Canada, but it is difficult to determine what the “ right” 
price might be. There Kas never been a free market in 
uranium, and while some mines could break even at $3 a 
pound, it is not certain what tonnage they could provide, and 
for how long, before their developed reserves run out. The 
Atomic Energy Authority appears more anxious to maintain 
steady prices than to pick up bargains and perhaps more 
disturbed by the possibility of a second shortage caused by 
driving mines out of business than by the present size of its 
stocks. In its negotiations with Canada, the AEA is making 
its own complex calculations about prospective world demand, 
the rate at which this will exhaust known deposits, and the 
price required to call forth a given tonnage. It is also ponder- 
ing whether a new agreed price should provide a sufficient 
margin of profit to encourage producers to continue explora- 
tion and if so, how big this margin should be. Amortisation 
of a new mine, for example, would probably not be much less 


than $2 a pound. Its calculations seem to be leading towards . 


a price of around $5 a pound, but not more ; this seems quite 
generous enough in view of Canadian admissions that this 
price yields a good rate of profit. 

Some mines would certainly settle for a lower figure if 
they could get a bigger share of the cake. They have other 
reasons for appearing to be as competitive as possible at this 
time. Contrary to the views of the Atomic Energy Authority, 
the miners think it will be a long time before. anyone has to 
prospect seriously for new uranium deposits ; some of them 
doubt whether demand will catch up with the industry’s 
present capacity of 42,000 tons of oxide a year much before 
the turn of the century. They expect a competitive battle 
to develop between uranium producers in Canada and the 
United States for orders in Europe. The Canadian mines 
hope to carry the battle into the enemy camp by selling direct 
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to American companies, if they are allowed to buy nuclear 
fuel. This could mean selling uranium for $3 a pound or 
even less—the price would in the end be determined by the 
production costs of the best mines in the United States. But 
it may take ten or fifteen years before the consumer of nuclear 
power begins significantly to feel the benefits of any such 
price cuts. Britain alone must hold roughly 20,000 tons of 
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uranium in stock bought at old prices and valued in very 
round figures at perhaps £150 million. Its civil power needs 
to 1970 are for 2,000 to 3,000 tons a year; its military” 
consumption is unknown, but perhaps nearly as much again, ~ 
As they tighten their belts, the uranium producers can say “ we 
built an industry for nothing white the fun lasted.” How 
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IMPERIAL TOBACCO 





King-Size Minority 


penis approach 
to public. policy 
on “single firm” 
monopolies has been ni 
the empirical one of Karns 
piecemeal investiga- ts 
tion and  recom- Full’. 
mendation. This 
process has been 
taken a considerable 
step further by the 
proposal of the Monopolies Commission, 
in its report on the supply of cigarettes and 
tobacco and the supply of cigarette and 
tobacco machinery, that Imperial Tobacco 
Company should divest itself of its 42} 
per cent equity holding in Gallaher— 
its main, and indeed now virtually its 
only real, competitor. This holding, 
the commission accepts, has been treated 
by Imperial purely as a trade invest- 
ment: Imperial has not influenced, or 
sought to influence, the Gallaher manage- 
ment in their conduct of their now highly 
successful business, nor, it told the com- 
mission, does it intend to do so in the 
future. But the commission conceives it 
to be possible that at some time the com- 
pany might decid¢ otherwise. Moreover, 
the stimulus to efficiency provided by 
Gallaher’s recent success, mostly at Im- 
perial’s expense, would be even greater if 
the company were not cushioned, through 
its shareholding, from complete loss of 
profit on trade won by Gallaher. A fur- 
ther cause of concern to the commission 
is that Imperial’s holding of such a large 
minority interest in the only British 
tobacco company that overseas manufac- 
turers (mainly American) might now be 
interested in buying effectively safeguards 
it from this kind of foreign competition. 
To this extent the commission is say- 
ing, in effect, that Imperial Tobacco has 
been too successful a monopoly. It was 
formed by thirteen British tobacco firms 
almost exactly sixty years ago to head off 
the threatened invasion of the British mar- 
ket by Duke’s American Tobacco Com- 
pany. It bought shares in Gallaher thirty 
years later for precisely the same reason 














after it learned that American ‘Tobacco, 
which a few years previously had 
acquired J. Wix (makers of Kensitas and 
still owned by American Tobacco), con- 
templated buying control of Gallaher. 
This, somewhat ironically, was when Gal- 
laher was a very small manufacturer and 
before it had acquired the company mak- 
ing “Senior Service,’ the brand upon 
which Gallaher’s subsequent drive to a 
30 per cent share of the cigarette trade has 
been based. Between 1932 and 1946, 
Imperial actually owned a controlling 51 
per cent interest in Gallaher, but chose 
not to exercise that control. In 1946, 
shortly after the Cohen committee on 
company law amendment recommended 
that holding companies should publish 
consolidated accounts, Imperial decided 
to relinquish even nominal control: by 
not taking up in full its rights in a 
Gallaher issue Imperial Tobacco brought 
its holding below 50 per cent. 


HIS naturally raises the interesting, but 
‘cous speculative, question whether 
the commission would have come to any 
different view if Imperial had retained and 
used its original control over Gallaher. It 
holds that a minority interest, by a manu- 
facturer with just over 60 per cent of the 
market, in another manufacturer, with 
almost 30 per cent, is against the public 
interest. But would the same view be 
taken of a group as large as the two com- 
panies together and conducting itself with 
as much restraint and making as reason- 
able a profit on capital employed (between 
II per cent and 14 per cent) as Imperial 
does now? In the case of British Oxygen 


much of the industry survives will involve a good deal less fun, q 


four years ago, which was supplying no 
less than 983 per cent of the oxygen and 
dissolved acetylene used in this country, 
and which the commission held to have 
made “unjustifiably high” profits, the 
commission recommended price control 
by the Board of Trade. It did not suggest 
that BOC be broken up into smaller com- 
panies. Mr Maudling can now hardly avoid 
having to lay down some kind of public 
policy on “single firm” monopolies. 
Imperial Tobacco, according to its chair- 
man, Mr Roger Clarke, will not willingly 
accede to the commiission’s recommenda- 
tion that it sells its Gallaher stock: an 
enforced sale of £40 million or more worth 
of shares is not the easiest transaction to 
arrange, though this is not the only way. 
On the day the commission’s report 
appeared, Gallaher ros. ordinary stock fell 
by 3s. 73d. to 4os. 

Whatever Imperial’s sins in the past in 
moving to stifle competition, mainly in 
the ’thirties when it successfully brought 
coupon trading to a halt, stopped price 
cutting by tobacconists, and headed off 
competition from cheaper cigarettes made 
from Empire leaf paying the preferential 
rate of duty, the commission takes the 
view that the company’s present, but 
somewhat shrunken, dominance in the 
tobacco industry does not offend the 
public interest. Nor does the §5 per cent 
grip on the cigarette making machinery 
market of Molins’ Machine Company and 
Imperial’s position as predominant buyer 
in that market. The commission finds 
fault in Imperial’s rebate scheme for 
tobacconists, which is based upon the 
amount of display retailers give. to 
Imperial brands and operates, the com- 
mission finds, to restrict competitive 
efforts by the smaller tobacco companies. 
It mentions, but does hot discuss, the 
company’s long standing agreement with 
British-American ‘Tobacco Company, 
which precludes Imperial from exporting 
and BAT from selling in this country, 
since this agreement has been registered 
and will eventually come before the 
Restrictive Practices Court. Rather sur- 
prisingly, the commission accepts 
Imperial’s argument for retaining resale 
price maintenance on tobacco goods. 
In a persuasive dissent, Professor G. C. 
Allen argues that price competition among /f 
tobacconists might work back to the # 
manufacturers. This, he comments, would 
really serve the public interest. 
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TIOXIDE 


THE WORLD’S SUPREME PIGMENT FOR BRILLIANT WHITES 
: AND BEAUTIFUL GOLOURS, FOR OPACITY AND DURABILITY 


British Titan Products Co Ltd 


98-4A 10 STRATTON STREET } 
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CAMERA-BLURRING PACE OF THE VW ASSEMB 


auto makers are putting a lot of bounce into Western Europe’s 

omy these days. Volkswagen, for example, turns out 4,000 cars 

y, employs 65,000 people, has risen in just thirteen years to a 
toy spot among West Germany’s industrial enterprises. 


Fo) this kind of dynamic growth, management must be on top of its 
pro lems every minute. At Volkswagen, IBM data processing systems 
hel | in maintaining this tight control. An IBM punched card with 
eac . order helps schedule colours and accessories to match demand. 
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LINE IS MATCHED BY THE HIGH SPEED AT WHICH THE 18M 1401 DATA PROCESSING SYSTEM (FOREGROUND) HANDLES COMPLEX COMPUTATIONS FOR VW MANAGEMENT 


IBM computers analyse employee and sales statistics, make up pay- 
rolls and statements. VW’s engineers are using IBM data processing 
systems for such problems as figuring crankshaft vibrations. 


While you’ve been reading this, half a dozen cars have come off the 
Volkswagen line. We hesitate to say just how many computations the 


IBM 1401 computer has carried out—but it mul- 
tiplies a six-digit by a four-digit number in two IBM 
thousandths of a second, which gives you an idea. 
IBM UNITED KINGDOM LIMITED « ALSO OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE WORLD 
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REPORT ON DRAMA. The amalgamation of $.H.R.0.U.D.s. and the Foglamps resulted 
in a successful year, although a modern English play by Schwesker, translated 
into Rumanian and acted-on the circular staircase of the 13th century Tower of 
All Spirits by 12 bus conductors chosen and rehearsed at random, did not get 
good notices. “If a play is basically something to be seen it must be seen.” 
' Accepting this principle, Stiikl adapted his version of the Old King Cole story, 
with its chorus of junior astronomers dressed as nuns, to a specially constructed 
inverted dome on infra-red telescope lines. Later in the year, deliberately 
choosing a theatre which was not a theatre, the committee courageously hired, 
for its Julius Cesar in Old Pretender costume, the building site for the new 
Budds and Hocking Central Stores. “What we liked about it was that the setting 
was really used,” said the New Schweppsman. If it seemed natural to the actor 
saying rhubarb to sit on a concrete mixer when he said, it he sat on it. 

Future plans are many. Already in rehearsal is the new anonymous drama 
with its famous television-watching scene set in a nurses home. Though post-sink 
in tempo, the costumes are Aegean in flavour. Indeed even the director is wearing 
archipelagic clothes based on recent excavations. 


Written by Stephen Potter ; designed by George Him 
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BUSINESS NOTES 








IN THE MARKETS 





Still in Retreat 


QUITY prices have fallen sharply again 
this week. By Wednesday the Finan- 
cial Times index, which had stood at 322 
efore the week end, had dropped to 308, 
56 points below its peak in mid-May and 
only 15 points above its low-point in 
December. The Economist indicator has 
fallen from 383 to 368 on the week. The 
volume of selling remained small and the 
stock market had the appearance of orderly 
retreat rather than rout. The jobbers have 
kept their books well balanced, marking 
down prices sufficiently to damp down sell- 
ing. Economic uncertainty continues to 
overshadow the retreat and this was made 
a little darker this week by another porten- 
tous but unspecific statement from the 
Chancellor, the publication of the gold and 
dollar figures, fresh news from companies 
about the pressure on profit margins and of 
more big issues of capital on the way. 

Gilt-edged prices have been just a little 
steadier, but only because some investors 
were wondering whether the fall could pos- 
sibly go much further. They are now asking 
the same question about equities, The fall 
in many industrial groups has been sharp, 
and blue chip yields, though still not lavish 
in a fair number of cases, at least no longer 
look as thin as they did in the spring. The 
average yield on the 30 stocks in the Finan- 
cial ‘Fimes index and on the 50 stocks in 
The Economist indicator is § per cent. 
Marks and Spencer still offers only 2} per 
cent, but Unilever yields 3} per cent and 
ICI just over 4 per cent. 

Such yields are sufficient to make the bar- 
gain hunters nibble a little, as they did on 
Thursday, pushing the Financial Times 
index up to 311.2, but whether they are 
sufficient to bring buyers back in force is 
another question. For one thing, investors 
are faced with big calls for new money. The 
affairs of some of the companies that will 
be making their appeals soon are discussed 


RECENT RIGHTS ISSUES 


£ mill. £ mill. 
Distillers....... 31-9 Hudsons Bay....... ‘0 
Midland Bank... 24:1 Smith & Nephew .. 3:0 
Royal Insurance. 22:0 Ass. Fisheries ...... 2:4 
Colvilles ....... 99 °S.. + ROVE sc cdeinwe hsie Se 2:3 
Stewarts & Lloyds 13-2 Transport Dev..... 2:2 
Wall Paper..... OO: POW cae icin 2:1 
Barclays D.C.O.. 6:1 Simms Motor .... 2:1 
Guardian ...... 5:8 Anglo Auto........ 1-8 
Mercantile Invest. 5:5 Ransome & Marles.. 1:4 
Bk of Lond. & S.A. 4:6 Aveling Barford .... 1-2 


t Includes special offer for sale. 


on pages 194-197, and some recent rights 
issues which have either drawn money from 
the market in the last two months or will 
do so in the next few weeks are listed in the 
accompanying table. These relate only to 


issues raising more than {£1} million each, 
and they add up to the formidable total of 
more than {150 million. In the boom, 
these issues would have been welcomed as 
adding to the supply of stock. Now senti- 
ment has changed and the market realises 
that these issues will largely pre-empt the 
money that institutional investors are will- 
ing to put into equities. 

This lesson was driven home this week 
when Colvilles announced a {15 million 
rights issue ; the shares will be offered at 
57s. 6d. each on the basis of three-for-eight 
to ordinary shareholders and of 99 shares for 
every £400 of the 6 per cent convertible 
debenture. Before the announcement Col- 
villes shares stood at 66s. 
57s. 6d. The fall has occurred despite the 
directors’ indication that the dividend will 
be 16 per cent, putting the shares on a 
yield of 53 percent. Colvilles, in fact, will 
be a money stock until the end of 1963 and 
earnings on it, the directors say, may be 
reduced. About £83 million still remains 
to be spent on the Ravenscraig strip mill 
but the directors hope to finance this with- 
out borrowing more than £45 million from 
the government, which is prepared to lend 
up to £50 million. 


THE EXCHANGES 





Quieter, Not Better 


8 Breer in sterling this week has been 
rather quieter than of late ; the pattern 
has remained much the same. Immediately 
after the week-end the spot rate showed a 
temporary recovery, as holders who had 
gone very short of sterling over the week- 
end covered their essential needs ; by mid- 
week the rate was drifting down again, 
being held at $2.78} by the Bank of 
England. Announcement of a gold loss of 
£47 million in June had little effect. The 


‘forward discounts remain high, at the 


equivalent of 4 per cent per year against 
the US dollar on three months’ swaps, 
and higher still on an annual basis for 
shorter periods. The Bank of England 
has not repeated the aggressive action it 
adopted at the outset of speculation last 
March, of first letting the rate fall and then 
flooding the market with dollars and 
forcing the rate up. In the present mood of 
the markets there is little that technical 
tactics can achieve. But some market dealers 
had been wondering why the Bank did not 
let the spot rate fall nearer its limit of 
$2.78. On Thursday, in response to further 


They are now. 


market selling, the authorities did let the 
rate down to near $2.78}. 

Holders of sterling everywhere have their 
eyes glued to the British economy and the 
Chancellor’s forthcoming statement. Some- 
what remarkably, they have given hardly 
a passing thought to Kuwait — which 
evidently reflects a different estimate from 
the government’s of the nature of the threat. 
In the House of Commons, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer declined to be drawn on 
Mr Nabarro’s contribution to the favourite 
City game of guessing Kuwait’s sterling 
balances. Mr Nabarro’s £300 million is 
smaller than some of the figures that have 

een bruited round. The Kuwait affair 
has, however, had an impact on the gold 
markets, where buying from the Middle 
East has followed on the Continental pur- 
chases set off last week by the ruminations 
of M. Rueff. On Thursday the dollar price 
in London rose to $35.093—above the New 
York selling price, though still well short of 
the notional “ shipping parity.” 

The Canadian dollar has fallen a little 
this week, to 963 US cents. Some dealers 
report that the Bank of Canada has inter- 
vened to check the fall, whereas the previous 
week it is believed to have operated the 
other way. So far, however, official inter- 
vention on either side has been modest, and 
more in line with the old policy of steadying 
minor movements than with the new one of 
driving the rate down. 


SPACE AND ROCKETS 


Out of the Wood? 


HIS has been a good week for rocketeers. 
The German decision to join the space 
club, though grudging and heavily hedged 
with reservations, saves Blue Streak from 
the scrap heap. The sizeable Swedish order 
for the anti-aircraft missile, Bloodhound, 
cheers on the British Aircraft Corporation. 
Bloodhound was originally developed by the 
Bristol Aircraft Company, now in BAC, and 
Ferranti. The Swedes have been testing 
a small batch bought some years ago, and 
since they have come back for more it is 
possible that this missile may indeed be as 
good as the RAF claims it to be—perhaps 
ending the long rivalry between the RAF, 
which sponsored Bloodhound, and the 
Army with its Thunderbird. 

The reprieve for Blue Streak does not 
mean that Mr Thorneycroft’s space club has 
arrived. The German decision in principle, 
to join and to accept Blue Streak as the first 
stage of a European space rocket, is only 
a first step. Two further stages are needed 
to put a satellite in orbit, and the Germans 
seem less ready to accept an Anglo-French 
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arrangement that would give France the 
design of the sizeable second stage and leave 
the relatively small third stage to other 
members of the club, presumably Germany. 
German industry seems determined to 
demand a larger share and there is likely to 
be tough bargaining before a settlement is 
reached on who builds—and pays—for 
what. 

Britain’s share of the bill seems likely to 
work out at the £90 million already spent 
on its development as a ballistic missile, plus 
£23 million, or a third of the £70 million 
thought to be required to complete its con- 
version into a space launcher. The scien- 
tific dividends to be expected from this 
massive investment are, perhaps, the least 
important of the returns expected. In 
canvassing for members of the space club, 
British spokesmen have stressed the military 
and commercial rather than the. scientific 
benefits of going into space—military 
because the United States would not have 
the monopoly of big rocket engineering, 
commercial because of the big future 
expected for communications satellites and 
the indirect benefits to industry of mastering 
rocket technology. Scientists in Western 
Europe, husbanding their not over-generous 
research budgets, would have settled for 
. something smaller and simpler but this 
would not launch a communications satel- 
lite, the first possibility that the industries 
of Western Europe wish to exploit. 


HIRE PURCHASE 





New Boom—Last Squib 


HE fall in hire purchase and other instal- 
ment debt that followed the reimposi- 
tion of terms controls in April, 1960, has 
now been almost reversed. Total debt rose 
by £10 million in May to £949 million, 
only £12 million below the peak of July, 
1960. By now it may be at a new peak. 
In May, as in the previous two months, 
the rise in debt owed directly to finance 
houses offset the continuing fall in debt 
owed to household goods shops, whose 
total debt fell by £2 million to £306 
million—£32 million lower than in May 
of last year. The debt owed directly to 
finance houses of £643 million has now 
passed last August’s peak of £633 million. 
New credit extended by the finance 
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houses, whose main business is in vehicles, 
which had fallen in April, rose in May by 
15 per cent, largely in response to an 
increase of 9,000 to 99,000 in new and used 
car contracts recorded with Hire Purchase 
Information. This buoyancy in motor sales 
has continued into June with 97,300 con- 
tracts registered. Contracts for commer- 
cial vehicles are 10 per cent up on a year 
ago, but contracts for motor cycles and 
scooters at 32,000 are well down—indeed, 
they are 14,000 below June, 1959. 
Speculation on the troubles of the hire 
purchase industry was naturally revived last 
week when Bowmaker passed its interim 
dividend to meet a loss approaching {£1 
million by its subsidiary, Midland Counties 
Motor Finance, through a combination of 
general mismanagement and fraud in the 
period to October 31, 1960. A few people 
suspected that something was wrong, 
they had no idea that the eventual loss 
would be so high. Other finance houses, 
however, are not unduly perturbed by this 
new revelation: the loss relates, after all, to 
the year to October, 1960. The general 
feeling is that there is always one squib that 
explodes after the fireworks party is over. 
For Bowmaker, the lesson appears to rest in 
the dangers of allowing too much local 
autonomy, but the question that remains is 
how a “ substantially inadequate ” provision 
for bad and doubtful debts can have been 
allowed. The directors of Clydesdale 
Supply Company have failed to find a buyer 
for this ailing Glasgow company, which 
operates over one hundred shops doing hire 
purchase and rental business, and with a 
trading loss of £800,000 they are recom- 
mending voluntary liquidation. One of the 
few hire purchase companies to get through 
1960 without mishap is Regional Facilities, 
a small private company with outstandings 
of some £250,000. Its bad debts are just 
£755—the -price of a medium-sized car. 


EXPORT CREDITS 





The New Facilities 


HE Export Credits Guarantee Depart- 

ment has agreed in principle to provide 
medium-term finance guarantees for three 
export contracts worth more than {£30 
million. These will be the first credits 
guaranteed under the scheme introduced 
last April to help finance exports of major 
capital goods for periods of over five years. 
The contracts are still in negotiation, but it 
is known that they are for a steel mill, the 
extension to an existing mill (India’s 
Durgapur?), and a tanker. The steel mill 
contracts call for credit of thirteen to fifteen 
years and the finance for the period over 
seven years will be managed by Lazards 
through its consortium of 28 insurance com- 
panies organised for this purpose. This will 
absorb the whole of the consortium’s present 
resources of {£113 million, but Lazards 
hopes that by the time new ventures appear 
resources will have been augmented by par- 
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ticipation from pension funds. 

The Bank of England, in its latest 
quarterly bulletin, has now given an in- 
own se account of why it decided on its 

me to aid export finance—com- 

the introduction of refinance 
facilities for the banks on export credits 
with less than eighteen months to ruan—and 
why it turned alternative courses down. 
The problem was to prevent the squeeze on 
bank liquidity affecting the supply of export 
credit. A_ selective release of special 
deposits was rejected largely because it 
would prejudice the character of what is 
intended to be a general credit control. 
Establishment of an export credit corpora- 
tion was turned down largely because it 
would itself be difficult to finance—the 
banks would be reluctant, deposits from the 


_ public could be only short-term, while 


insurance companies dislike debentures of 
less than fifteen years. The objection to 
granting a general right of rediscount for 
export paper was that it would result in a 
wholesale increase in liquidity, would saddle 
the Bank of England with an obligation for 
substantial sums, and anyway would offend 
against the principle of rediscounting only 
paper that is self-liquidating. 


RETAIL TRADE 


Steady Spending 


EOPLE did not, after all, spend less in 

the shops in May, as the provisional 
estimates had suggested. The Board of 
Trade’s final index, after seasonal adjust- 
ment, of 115 (1957=100), was the same 
as in April. But this stability masked a 
slight fall in the (seasonally adjusted) sales 
by durable goods shops, offset by a slight 
increase in sales by food shops ; clothing 
and footwear shops recorded a steady level 
of business. 

The apparent set-back to sales of durable 
goods was the first since the recovery started 
last December. A drop of 2 to 3 per cent 
in the seasonally adjusted index may not 
be too significant, but the figures suggest 
that any falling-off was entirely in cash sales. 
For while the total turnover of the shops 
failed to show the expected seasonal rise 
between April and May, credit sales of 
household goods shops rose by 4 per cent. 
Multiple shops selling radio and electrical 
goods, whose trade includes a particularly 
high proportion of credit business, did 
especially well; their total turnover rose 
5 per cent between the two months, bring- 
ing it 22 per cent above the level of a year 
earlier when trade had dropped sharply 
following the re-imposition of hire purchase 
restrictions. 

Although the level of retail turnover re- 
mained unchanged, seasonal factors apart, 
between March and May, prices of things 
bought over the counter rose about I per 
cent ; the volume of business, therefore, 
fell about 1 per cent. This still meant, 
however, that people were buying about 
I per cent more goods than a year ago. 
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Economic development in Asia is bringing 
higher living standards to these young people 
and to the vast population of that continent. 
Demand for an ever increasing range of 
merchandise is steadily rising. If you are 
interested in trade with these expanding 
markets, you are invited to avail yourself of the 








banking and information services of The 
Chartered Bank and its subsidiary, The 
Eastern Bank Limited. The combined 
organisation of the two banks comprises one 
hundred branches in twenty-five territories 
extending from the Eastern Mediterranean 
to the Pacific Ocean. 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1853) 


THE CHARTERED BANK 


HEAD OFFICE: 38 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 


West End, London branch: 2 Regent Street, London, S.W.1 + Branches in the United Kingdom 
also at Manchester and Liverpool - Agencies at New York and Hamburg, 


The Eastern Bank Limited neap orrice: 2 & 3 CROSBY SQUARE, LONDON, £.C.3 


Associated Banks: Allahabad Bank Ltd. (Incorporated in India) + The Irano British Bank (Incorporated in Iran) 
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DRINKING WATER FROM SEA WATER 





THE LARGEST 
VACUUM FLASH EVAPORATORS 


IN THE WORLD, 
TO BE BUILT BY 
RICHARDSONS, WESTGARTH & CO. LIMITED 


The Government of Curacao has awarded to Richardsons, Westgarth & Co. Limited 
a contract for two vacuum flash evaporators, each capable of producing from sea 
water 1,400,000 Imperial gallons of drinking water a day. These will be the largest 
evaporators ever built. 

Richardsons Westgarth, pioneers of the vacuum flash evaporator in Great Britain, 
now have in operation or on order: 


@® Vacuum flash evaporators with the largest 
individual output in the world. 

@® Vacuum flash evaporators producing the largest 
total combined output of fresh water in the world. 


® More land based vacuum fiash evaporators than 
any other manufacturer. 


With plant in operation in Great Britain, South America and many parts of the 
Middle East. Richardsons Westgarth experience in this highly specialised field is at 
the disposal of all who require supplies of fresh water for domestic or industrial use. 
Consultants for this contract are Stichting Nederlands Adviesbureau Voor Ingenieurswerken 


in Het Buitenland, The Hague, in association with Tebodin, Advies-en-Constructionbureau NV., 
The Hague. 


RICHARDSONS, WESTGARTH & CO. LIMITED 


THE CONTROLLING COMPANY OF THE RICHARDSONS WESTGARTH GROUP, 
WALLSEND, NORTHUMBERLAND. AND AT 58 VICTORIA STREET, LONDON S.W.1. 
59 MOSLEY STREET, MANCHESTER. 75 BUCHANAN STREET, GLASGOW. 
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INDUSTRIAL RESEARCH 





BUSINESS NOTES 


Value for Money 


"Ee rising cost of research has brought 
new demands of value for money from 
those who provide the financial backing. 
The Department of Scientific and Industrial 
Research, which makes annual grants total- 
ling £1.8 million to various industrial 
research associations, appears to have done 
some stern talking to some of them. “ It is 
not possible to lay down an absolute mini- 
mum level of expenditure below which 
co-operative research organisations in 
general would not be viable or profitable,” 
says the DSIR’s report on its industrial 
grants, but following paragraphs make it 
plain that some of them are below that limit 
already and the department threatens to 
withdraw its suppert from them. 


Strength through combination has be- 
come popular. The cotton and _ rayon 
industries have agreed to merge ~ their 
research associations into one organisation 
covering cotton, silk and synthetic fabrics. 
The plastics and rubber manufacturing 
industries have agreed “ enthusiastically ” 
on a joint research plan. These cover big 
and wealthy industries ; the knife makers, 
who have “ now placed the Cutlery Research 
Council on a sounder financial basis,” are 
far smaller. The DSIR appears to have 
thought carefully about helping small indus- 
tries that cannot support effective labora- 
tories of their own by farming out research 
with larger research associations with similar 
interests. There have been some grumbles 
that the DSIR is beginning to take on the 
functions of a Science Ministry—partly 
because industry is being chivvied into the 
idea that research should yield results. This 
is good. So is government support for the 
new British Industrial Biological Research 
Association which is to study the effects of 
chemicals in food. 


Civil Engineering 


LL the important recent advances in 
A civil engineering have originated in 
some country other than Britain, so the 
appeal launched this week for £250,000 a 
year to finance research in civil engineering. 
in Britain is one that the industry can hardly 
afford to ignore. The appeal has been made 
by the Civil Engineering Research Council, 
a new body set up by the Institution of 
Civil Engineers, the, Federation of Civil 
Engineering Contractors, and the Associa- 
tion of Consulting Engineers, The Depart- 
ment of Scientific and Industrial Research 
has offered to add nearly as much as the 
industry itself subscribes to the funds of the 
council. It does not intend setting up its 
own research facilities. It has plans similar 
to those of the new machine tool research 
association, and will finance projects that 
Originate im wumMiversities or commission 


studies by them and in government of 
industrial laboratories. 


Which Way-in Gas 


HE changes the Wilson committee sug- 
gested to the Minister- of Power last 
August concerning the allocation of work 
between the various bodies conducting 


159 


research into new processes of making gas 
from coal could at least be said to make for 
a tidier arrangement than the present pat- 
tern of partly overlapping and, in some 
directions, possibly fruitless effort. Mr 
Richard Wood has now announced his 
acceptance of the committee’s logic. The 
Gas Council—as eventual user—is to take 
over responsibility for further work on 
Lurgi plants, on high-pressure slagging 
gasifiers, which, given sufficient backing and 
interest, may lead to improvements in the 
standard Lurgi process of total gasification 
of coal, and on any other gasifiers suitable 
for making town gas, such as the Otto- 


Rummel gasifier. The 


Gas Council is 





IDDEN within the City’s narrow streets 
H an important and _little-publicised 
market is quietly booming. It has none 
of the City’s romantic connections with 
the past and its real growth dates from 
the mid-fifties, when the Government 
turned the 1,761 local authority treasurers 
away from the doors of the Public Works 
Loan Board. The ‘market in money for 
local authorities has few members but 
a considerable and growing turnover. 
There are six firms and a number of 
stockbrokers (who can recognise a good 
thing when they see it) in the market. 
The largest firm, Short Loan and Mort- 
gage, has only a dozen employees ; with 
Long, Till and Colvin it does two- 
thirds of the business. The turnover 
averages about £7 million-a day (i.e., 
thousands of millions. a year) and £20 
million is not unknown, a:though a high 
portion of this figure involves the turn- 
over of money at call or seven days’ 
notice. Not surprisingly, the commission 
on any transaction is very small—usuaily 
less than one-eighth of one per cent. 


Capital investment by local authorities 
now amounts to £650 million a year, about 
one-sixth of the national total, and in the 
year to March 31, 1960, over half of this 
expenditure was financed by external bor- 
rowing. All but. £53 million came from 
mortgages (so-called because the security 
for the loan is a mortgage on local 
revenues) and unsecured temporary de- 
posits, which are an alternative to bank 
overdrafts. Since 1955 the total loan debt 
of the local authorities has risen from 
£4,186 million to £6,056 million, just 
under half of this increase coming from 
mortgages and about £600 million from 
temporary borrowing. 

Since in 1955 the PWLB became a 
lender of last resort, it has provided new 
money only to those authorities that have 
failed to get satisfaction from the market, 
which in effect means only some of the 
very small authorities. At the same time, 
stock issues can cover only a small part 
of new borrowing, since the smaller 
authorities are effectively barred by the 





Municipal Money Market 


minimum of £3 million ; and in any case 
it may take years to reach the head 
of the new issue queue. Moreover, some 
treasurers stili feel that interest rates are 
abnormally high—as they have done for 
years—and rather than pay over 6} per 
cent on a I§ to 20 year issue prefer to take 


a short-term mortgage in the hope that 


rates will fall. 


THE LATEST RATES 


Mortgage 
PWLB market ~ 
Duration Dec, July, Dec, July, 
of Loans 1960 1961 1960 196! 
or Deposits- Per cent Per cent 
Seven days ....... we aa 6 
Upto 5 years ..... 6'4 63 6', 653. 
5-15 years ....... 6'4 63, 6', 6', 
15-30 years ...... 6'4 6'2 6's 6! 
Over 30 years..... 6's 6'4 6's 6! 


Funds invested in local authority loans 
come mainly from the merchant banks, the 
foreign and overseas banks, trusts, insur- 
ance companies, pension funds—though 
local sources can also be very important. 
A considerable part of the inflow of over- 
seas money that came to London in the 
second half of 1960 was lent on short-term 
to the local authorities ; and when, after 
the Continental revaluations of early 
March, this money began to disappear, 
rates in this market hardened. The mar- 
ket now sets the pace; last month PWLB 
rates were duly adjusted, as the table 
shows, but since then there has been‘a 
further rise in market rates. 


This week, following the new departure 
made by Derbyshire County Council in 
June, Staffordshire County Council is 
making a direct offer of bonds at a dis- 
count—of one point on bonds repayable 
in seven years and bearing interest at 6} 
per cent. These issues—Derbyshire’s 
brought in £14 million—are made under 
local Acts and the discount is limited to 
} per cent for each year of the bonds’ 
life, with a maximum of £5 per cent. At 
the moment only a few local authorities 
have the power to issue unmarketable 
bonds at a discount, but the next local 


government legislation is expected to ex- 
tend this power. 
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already working on it, despite doubts about 
its. potential usefulness, as it has the merit 
of not needing oxygen. The Coal Board, 
on the other hand, will be responsible for all 
development work on producer gas plants 
in which the gas supply industry can hardly 
be said to have a major interest. 

At present two different designs of slag- 


ging gasifiers (in which the ash waste is_ 


turned into a liquid so that it may be 
removed as slag) are being developed by 
teams with different objects, at Solihull by 
the Gas Council and at Leatherhead by 
Constructors John Brown under a ministry 
contract. Since it is unlikely that both pro- 
jects will find a useful application it seemed 
reasonable for the Wilson committee to 
suggest that their best features should be 
combined. But it will not be easy to bring 
both under one general direction. 
Reservations about this rearrangement of 
responsibilities for research arise, further, 
from doubts about the depth of interest the 
gas industry has at present in total gasifi- 
cation of coal among all the other hydro- 
carbon sources—such as imported methane 
—that it now considers may be open to it. 
Until the Minister of Power has adjudicated 
the dispute between the coal and gas indus- 
tries over the future sources of supply for 
' British town gas—in essence between re- 
forming imported methane and enriching 
lean Lurgi gas made from low-grade British 
coal—the coal industry is hardly likely to 
have a great deal of confidence in the Gas 
Council’s keenness on complete coal gasifi- 
cation. Development of slagging gasifiers, 
moreover, is ultimately dependent upon the 
existence of large-scale Lurgi plants. The 
Wilson committee, in assuming that car- 
bonisation must remain the most important 
method of processing coal in this country, 
may have underestimated the considerable 
opportunities that total gasification offers 
to’ both coal and gas. Mr Wood seems to 


BUSINESS NOTES 


have appreciated this: the present joint 
study of Lurgi economics by the Gas 
Council and the Coal Board, he said two 
weeks ago, may-be extended to include slag- 
ging gasification and he hoped that it will 
also provide a basis for further co-operation 
between the two boards in work on total 
gasification. 


FUEL DEMAND 





More Awkward Facts 


ORECASTING future fuel demand has 

gone out of fashion since actual fuel 
consumption inconveniently, and seem- 
ingly inexplicably, fell away some five years 
ago. The flattening out of industrial output 
from 1956 until early 1959, higher than 
normal average temperatures in 1957 and 
1959, shifts in the pattern of production 
between heavy fuel using industries and 
others, and a decided but not wholly cal- 
culable gain in fuel efficiency made varying 


INLAND CONSUMPTION OF PRIMARY 
FUELS 


(million tons of coal equivalent) 
1956 195 he 1959 1960 





PERE ARR ee 214-0 207-6 7 186-9 195-7 
SE eee pe 15-0 15-7 . 28-8 35-6 
SRE ore 23-0 21°5 24:5 27-4 . 30-1 
Nuclear and  hydro- 
electricity ......... 1-3 1-7 1-6 2-0 2-7 
ROE an 253°3 246°S 247-9 245-1 264-3 





Coal: per cent of total 84-5 84:0 80:0 76:0 74-0 


contributions to this awkward divergence 
of fuel use from trend after the middle 
fifties. But part of the change still remains 
statistically unaccounted for. 

Now students of the form have a year of 
considerably increased fuel consumption to 
fit into their curves and formulae. Total 
inland use of primary fuels (in terms of 
coal equivalent) rose exceptionally by 77 





THE PUBLIC BUYS GILT-EDGED 


Quarters ended 





Sales (—) or Mar, June, Sept !, Dec, Mar, 
Purchases (+) by 1960 1960 1960 1960 1961 
(£ million) 
Clearing banks .. —229 -—123 — 62 — 24 — 85 
Scottish banks & 
discount houses + 30 — 9 + 23 + 41 — 67 
Overseas official 
RE shea shes — 33 +59 +53 — 13 — 2 
Home & overseas 
NE veh toe —li3 +104 +4188 +4194 + 44 
TO oxen —345 + 31 +202 +198 —I10 
Treasury bills :— 
“ Public ” hold- 
en +167 — 62 +177 + 4 —155 
Banks & overseas 
OMeial «:..' 0s —292 +28 —7Ii + 48 —288 


The pace of public buying of gilt- 
edged slowed down in the first quarter of 
1960, but it was still £44 million—making 
£530 million in twelve months. It would 
be surprising if it continued into the latest 
months of exchange uncertainty. 





From the Bank’s Bulletin 


Two new tables from the wealth of statistical material, a good part of it new, in 
the Bank of England’s latest quarterly bulletin. 


UK TRANSACTIONS IN OVERSEAS 
SECURITIES 
(£ million) 
Net 


Gross Gross Market outflow 
new repay- trans- (—)or 








With :— invest- ment actions inflow 
ment (+) 
1958 :— 
Sterling countries —52 +13 +17 —22 
Non-sterling .... —19 +8 +2 -9 
1959 :— 
Sterling countries —4!i +16 +22 — 3 
Non-sterling .... —13 +18 +32 +37 
1960 :— 
Sterling countries —33 +15 +33 +15 
Non-sterling .... —20 +14 +28 +22 


These. figures, which analyse cash in- 
flows and outfows on overseas securities 
reported to the Bank, suggest that in both 
1959 and 1960 Britain was importing 
capital on balance through this channel. 
The big liquidations presumably included 
South African securities and, in 1960, 
Wall Street equities. 
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per cent in 1960, while industrial produc- 
tion and total output in the economy both 
rose by 6 per cent. Although last year was 
still slightly warmer than the long-run aver- 
age, it was 1.4°F cooler than 1959. The 
rise in industrial output was led by some 
of the heavier fuel using industries, such 
as steel. Household consumption of fuel— 
mainly taken as electricity—rose sharply. 
And there was a smaller improvement than 
usual in fuel efficiency—particularly, for 
instance, at blast furnaces where the gain 
was only a third of the improvement 
achieved in previous years. This combina- 
tion of circumstances, the June issue of the 
Treasury's Economic Trends points out, was 
in complete contrast to what happened 
between 1958 and 1959. Average tempera- 
ture then rose by 2°F, large fuel using indus- 
tries, like steel, did not fully share in the 
rise in industrial output, and there was a 
substantial improvement in fuel efficiency. 
Even after allowing for last year’s cooler 
temperatures, the increase in fuel use was 


' still proportionately more than the higher 


level of activity in the economy would lead 
fuel statisticians to expect, 


INTERNATIONAL LOANS 





A Burst of Activity 


HEN the future of the exchanges is 

uncertain, such private lending and 
borrowing over national frontiers as con- 
tinues tends to be guided by an exchange 
view as much as by comparative lending 
terms. In the circumstances it is surprising 
that the momentum of international lending 
this year has not slowed down more ; and 
an active business is still being done by the 
international agencies. In the past fort- 
night a number of important international 
loans have been announced. 

On Wednesday the South African 
Treasury announced that the International 
Monetary Fund had agreed to grant 
further assistance—in a stand-by credit of 
the equivalent of $75 million, to be drawn 
in various currencies. This follows South 
Africa’s drawing of $373 million last 
December, and makes available 75 per cent 
of South Africa’s quota. Since this aid 
has been needed entirely to offset an out- 
flow of capital, the current account being 
in strong surplus, it is to be hoped that no 
more will be heard of the legal complica- 
tions for such operations supposedly pre- 
sented by the Fund’s Article VI. The fall 
in South Africa’s reserves has been reversed 
in the two weeks since exchange controls 
were imposed on overseas sales of its 
securities, 

‘ most notable private loan of recent 
we...» bears the marks of current exchange 
uncertainties. Argentina, in a loan of 
$25 million handled by a consortium of 
European banks, including Barings of 
London, has agreed to a multi-currency 
clause that not only guarantees the investor 
against devaluation of the peso but gives 
him a stake in appreciation of the mark 
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a Miss Woolveridge will be 
looking after 40,000 accounts 
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.. She isworking at the control panelof the first Barclays Bank electronic computer. 
rant . The opening of our No. 1 Computer Centre this week will make little apparent 
| difference to the customers at the twelve West End branches it will serve. 
inl The book-keeping of their 40,000 accounts will be done by the computer; the 
last information, coded on to punched tape, will pass between branch and centre 
cent by teleprinter; the only visible change will be that customers’ cheques will be 
. ‘personalised’ — that is, every cheque will have printed on it the customer’s 
yeing name and the number of his account. But the Centre is the heart of one of the 
at no most advanced systems of banking automation in the world, and represents a 
major advance in bank book-keeping and an important step in our continuing 
. fall attempts to keep the cost of a banking account down. 
arsed ‘Automation’ may sound to some a chilly, impersonal kind of process, but it 
will be operated by people brought up in the Barclays tradition of personal 
service. Miss Woolveridge and her colleagues have some very wonderful, very ’ 
ecent modern equipment; it will help us to maintain into the future the high standard ¢ 
lange of banking service our customers have come to expect. 


+ BARCLAYS BANK LIMITED : 


rency 
yestor F 5 
gives ‘ Money is our business’ 
mark 


We roll 


red carpets out 


Carpet rolling’s a service we perform for all 
kinds of motorists—from first-time tyros with 
language troubles to seasoned travellers with 
savoir-faire. All our carpets are red ones, and 
we roll them out as readily from Lapland to 
Lisbon as we do from John o’ Groat’s to the 
Peloponnesos. 

At over a thousand of our Service Stations 
on the main motorways of Europe you will find 
Shell Touring Information Centres where you 
can study maps, check up on routes or mug up 
on the local lore (or law). En route, you will 
find maps of most of the major towns to show 
you the way round or through. 

Actually, if you get in touch with a Shell 


all over EHurope 









Service Station before you leave home, we will 
arrange to supply you with maps of the 
countries you will be passing through, phrase 
books or other material to help you. 

Of course, you may be the sort who deplores 
planning, who wants to push off and roam at 
will. So be it. But it’s nice to know that 
wherever you go, you are not far from a Shell 
Service Station which will do its best to help 
you—whether you are looking for barbers in 
Seville or Lautrecs in Toulouse. 


YOU CAN BE SURE OF 
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or the Swiss franc as well. Redemption 
is to be by drawings between 1967 and 
1973, and the average redemption yield is 
74 per cent. This is the Argentine govern- 
ment’s first loan in Europe since the war, 
and it presumably regards these stringent 
terms in the nature of a re-entrance fee. 
At the same time, Argentina has received 
its first loan from the World Bank— 
$484 million for roads. Interest here is at 
the bank’s usual 5? per cent including com- 


mission ; the term is sixteen years. Another - 


loan for improvement of road transport 
has been granted by the World Bank and 
the International Development Association 
together, for a total of $25 million. The 
World Bank is also providing $15 million 
to the Industrial Credit and Investment 
Corporation of Pakistan, in a loan that has 
no fixed schedule of repayment or fixed 
interest charge. 

For its own source of finance the World 
Bank continues to look mainly to Europe, 
and this week it has raised its first loan in 
Italian lire—15 billion lire, equivalent to 
about $24 million, in 15-year 5 per cent 
loan bonds at par., This notable operation 
marks a recognition of Italy’s creditor 
status ; it is the first international issue on 
the Italian market since the war. At the 
same time, a traditional Continental capital 
exporter, Holland, has recently reopened 
its market for foreign issues. Borrowers 
include the European Investment Bank— 
which recently put money into Germany. 
Finally, the New York capital market is 
raising a further $25 million for Australia. 


LOCAL EMPLOYMENT 





Hazy Figuring 


Ta Select Committee on Estimates 
came away rather unhappily from its 
brief look at the administration of last year’s 
Local Employment Act. It was upset first 
of all to find that, although no forecast of 
likely expenditure was put into the explana- 
tory and financial memorandum attached 
to the original bill—unlike that for the 
Cotton Industry Bill, which has since proved 
to have been remarkably accurate—the 
Board of Trade had in fact done some 
figuring of its own. The board’s witnesses 
explained this omission on the grounds that 
their calculations were very “rough and 
ready.” They reckoned that about 80,000 
jobs would have to be provided to bring 
unemployment in development districts 
down to the national average. On the 
assumptions that each job would require 
£700 worth of building and £700 worth of 
plant and that the whole of this capital cost 
would be provided by the Government in 
the form of loans and grants, the “ upper 
limit” to Government spending under the 
Act was calculated to be about {112 mil- 
lion. Since this was the probable maximum, 
rather than a realistic estimate, the board 
decided to keep it to itself. The committee 
took the contrary view. The board’s own 
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estimate bore no relation to figures of past 
spending under repealed Acts—which were 
set out in the memorandum—and it argued 
that even a qualified forecast would have 
been better than none at all if parliamentary 
control of expenditure was to be effective. 
The Board of Trade, perhaps under- 
standably, was found to have over-estimated 
the rate at which its provender would 
initially be drawn upon. It budgeted for an 
outlay of £19.2 million in 1960-61, the first 
year the Act was in operation. Principally 
because of the time taken to process appli- 
cations, it actually paid out only {11.7 
million. This year the board reckons it 
will have to spend £30.1 million, of which 
£18.1 million will be on projects already 
committed. So far it has had no reason to 
doubt this estimate; and the Select Com- 
mittee was prepared to accept it. But the 
committee strongly objected to being given 
information by the board’s witnesses about 
current activities that had subsequently to 
be corrected and it was even more dis- 
pleased to find that the board’s officials were 
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not “ equipped adequately to deal with the 
questions asked on the administration of 
the grants for which the department is 
responsible.” This “undermined” the 
committee’s confidence in the figures it was 
given and led it to propose that a full 
inquiry into local employment expenditure 
should be held in a later session. 


PLASTICS 


Tales of Over-Capacity 


IsITORS to the International Plastics 

Exhibition at Olympia a week ago were 
brought back to the harsher realities of their 
industry if they listened to some of the 
papers read to the International Plastics Con- 
vention. They heard Mr D. G. Owen of 
Imperial Chemical Industries estimate that 
world sales of polyvinyl chloride at 
1,200,000 tons compared to capacity for 
1,700,000 tons ; and Mr W. A. Woodcock, 





HONGKONG’S TEXTILES 





EPRESENTATIVES of the Cotton Board 
tactfully omitted to discuss a renewal 
clause in the three-year pact negotiated 
with the Hongkong industry in 1958, 
although the undertaking did make provi- 
sion for withdrawal by Hongkong if 
economic conditions in the colony deteri- 
orated. So the colony’s manufacturers 
were originally left with an impression 
that no extension was contemplated, and 
recently believed that they still had time 
to posture before the agreement expires 
next January. Clearly if the pact was to 
be renewed it would have to be extended 
before buyers began to order for the 
coming year. But now things have come 
to such a pass in Lancashire that the Gov- 
ernment has suddenly dropped its insist- 
ence that the two industries should nego- 
tiate a new agreement, and is putting for- 
ward its own proposals for extending the 
pact up to the end of 1962. As Mr. H. A. 
Angus, Hongkong’s Director of Commerce 
and Industry, says in a letter to local 
manufacturers, the proposals “ do not offer 
any significant scope for further modifica- 
tion.” Hongkong’s manufacturers are 
simply asked to volunteer their acceptance. 
The proposals contain three main con- 
cessions: an increase of one-eighth in 
quotas; supplementary quotas to be 
granted after reviews of import require- 
ments next year; and exemption from 
quotas extended to imported cloth con- 
verted into a range of goods for subse- 
quent export. If Hongkong accepts these 
proposals, a supplementary quota of 10 
million square yards of grey cloth would 
be granted this year. However, if imports 
of cotton yarn into Britain increase signifi- 
cantly, they would be restricted for the 
first time. 





Terms for a Truce 


According to the British Government, 
restraint will be needed until Lancashire 
settles down after the re-equipment 
scheme, which stretches to the summer 
of 1964. But some manufacturers hold 
that their re-equipment | programmes 
depend upon some. form of assurance that 
imports will continue to be restricted. 
However, the advice Lord Rochdale gave 
manufacturers last year to go-ahead with 
re-equipment in the expectation that the 
import problem would be satisfactorily 
solved proved sound. Though quotas are 
the most harmful means of protection both 
for the domestic industry and for .expor- 
ters, if the international textile conference 
which will be held on July 17th, succeeds 
in finding any formula for regulating trade 
in textiles, it will be by this method, and 
the system is likely to be long-lived. 


HONGKONG’S TRADE IN 1960 


With 
United United 
Kingdom States 


Exports ;— 
Yorn (mie. fe. cicccus 3-7 ee 
iece goods (mn. sq. yds.) 125-2 86-2 
Clothing (£ mn.)........ 13-1 23-5 
All exports (£mn.) ........ 36-6 46-6 
All imports (£ mn.) ........ 41-5 45-0 
All exports (per cent)...... 20 26 
All imports (per cent)...... iT 12 


RESTRICTION ON COTTON EXPORTS 
Lancs- UK 


To Britain Hongkong Govt.’s 
Total (mn. sq. yds.) 164 (max.) 185 (max.)+ 
Of which :— 

Piece goods .... 118 (max.) 100 (min.) 
Garments ...... 46 (min.) 65 (min.) 
bi, pee No limit Restrictions 
if UK imports 
increase 


To United States :— 

US Government's proposals : Reduction of 30 per 
cent from 1960 level. 

* For year to Jan 31, 1962. t For I! months to 
December 31, 1962. (Annual rate) + Excluding 
supplementary quotas. 
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of Union Carbide, suggest that the world 
might use 850,000 tons of low-density 
polythene this year, though there is now 
capacity to make 1,200,000 tons—which will 
soon reach 1,550,000 tons. Mr V. N. Luke, 
of Shell Chemical, was able to give a slightly 
less alarming picture of the situation for 
polystyrene ; world capacity will be 850,000 
toms next year, and may be matched by sales 
by 1963. 

The result of this massive over-capacity, 
which seems to be worse in the United 
States and Italy than it is in Britain, is that 
prices of these plastics have fallen to levels 
at which profits are slight, and are especially 
unsatisfactory for manufacturers who spend 
much on product development. And some 
companies are selling polystyrene in export 


CARS FOR CANADA 
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markets for 15 cents a pound, 20 per cent 
below the already depressed American 
domestic price. But the authors believe 
that the low price level gives a great poten- 
tial for increased sales at the expense of 
natural materials. Some of this increase in 
sales, however, would come from the 
development of new varieties of the basic 
materials, such as the mixture of poly- 
styrene, acrilonitrile and butadiene now 
being sold in the United States, and mix- 
tures of low-density and -high-density poly- 
thene. To develop these and markets for 
them would require capital expenditure ; 
and the returns on it would probably be 
slight. The plastics industry is indeed 
caught in a vicious and unprofitable 
circle. 


Bladen’s Formula 


A* ingenious plan to maintain protec- 
tion for the Canadian vehicle manu- 
facturing industry while, within limits, 
remaining expansionist in outlook and 
offering lower prices to motorists has been 
-presented to the Ottawa government by 
Professor V. W. Bladen of Toronto Univer- 
sity, who was appointed last year as a one 
‘man Royal Commission. His key proposal 
—one of a package of seven—is a new and 
rather clever variant of the formula pro- 
viding exemption from duty if a certain 
percentage of the “content” of vehicles 
sold on the Canadian market by an over- 
seas company is made within Canada. 
Professor Bladen proposes that exemption 
for everything right up to complete vehicles 
be granted if the importing manufacturer, 
through a subsidiary or an associated com- 
pany, uses in Canada or anywhere else 
vehicle components and parts made in 
Canada above a certain percentage value 
of his total Canadian sales. Thus an over- 
seas vehicle maker might be able to ship 
in complete cars duty free if, say, he uses 
Canadian clutches for all the cars he 
makes, provided the total value of these 
clutches is more than a certain percentage 
of the total value of his sales on the 
Canadian market. 

The motive behind this contrivance is 
to strengthen the Canadian vehicle parts 
industry by offering an incentive for 
achieving longer runs and _ greater 
economies of scale. The more orthodox 
present arrangements for the protection of 
domestic manufacturers of. parts bear 
heavily upon the smaller Canadian vehicle 
manufacturing plants. The Studebaker- 
Packard plant in Canada, Professor Bladen 
calculates, incurs duty on imported parts 
averaging about $85 for every vehicle it 
makes, while the General Motors plants, 
with a much larger share of the market 
and thus in a better position to make or 
buy parts in Canada, pays in duty only 
about $20 a vehicle. Under the Bladen 


scheme Studebaker-Packard could reduce © 
its liability to Canadian import duty by 


putting Canadian-produced parts in the 
vehicles it sells in the United States as well 
as in those it markets in Canada. 


A Blow for the British 


MERICAN vehicle makers would stand 

to gain more than British companies 
from this tariff innovation, though 
American subsidiaries in Britain—Ford at 
Dagenham and  Vauxhall—could be 
counted part of their respective parent 
group’s operations in Canada if their 
Detroit managements so decided (overseas 
manufacturing groups would have this 
option, Professor Bladen suggests). The 
total expenditure of GM or Ford on 
Canadian parts would then be set against 
the group’s total sales in Canada, and the 
British-made part of its sales could enter 
duty-free if the ratio of Canadian content 
was high enough. Two years ago General 
Motors considered—but decided against— 
assembling Vauxhall cars in Canada ; by a 
long way Vauxhall is the leading British 
seller there. General Motors may well have 
to think again if the government in Ottawa 
shows signs of accepting Professor Bladen’s 
recommendations, but it would now have 
to consider something rather more than a 
mere assembly operation of imported bits 
and pieces. 

But the more serious threat to British 
exports lies in the Royal Commission’s 
other major proposals. Professor Bladen 
recommends imposing a ten per cent duty 
on British vehicles and parts, which at 
present go in duty free while other imports 
pay 173 per cent. He also suggests abolish- 
ing the excise tax on all cars and changing 
the basis of valuation for Canadian sales 
tax on imported cars from the price a 
foreign manufacturer charges retailers in 
his home market, less a notional discount, to 
the actual sale price less discount in the 
Canadian market. Paying sales tax on the 
value of a car at the factory gate when the 
cost of shipping it 3,000 miles has still to 
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be paid to deliver it in Canada, has been a 
considerable competitive help to European 
exports. No other country places its own 
domestic manufacturers at such a disadvan- 
tage in meeting import competition. 

Since the Canadian vehicle tariff was 
last reviewed in-1936, the Dominion has 
passed from being a major net exporter of 
vehicles to being a net importer. A third 
of all the vehicles bought in Canada in 
1959 were made outside the country. 


- European car manufacturers are now 


heavy exporters and they are in course of 
adding substantially to their manufacturing 
facilities. The Bladen Commission’s object 
was to propose ways, between the extremes 
of high protection and free trade, by which 
Canadian manufacture could be strength- 
ened to withstand this prospective inten- 
sification of foreign competition. From 
that point of view the Commission has 
produced a logical report. But its pro- 
posals will hit British sales badly, more 
heavily than those of perhaps any other 
exporting country. 


BANK MECHANITSATION 





Barclays’ Computer 


ARCLAYS is the first bank to install a com- 

puter in this country and possibly the 
first in the world to use one for customers’ 
accounts. It is the first major technical 
advance in bank mechanisation since the 
accounting machine and may save the banks 
drowning under a rising flood of cheques. 
This one computer and its staff of 17 is ex- 
pected to handle 40,000 accounts from 12 of 
Barclays’ biggest London branches now 
looked after by about 150 people. With 
experience it should be possible to post a 
far greater number of accounts on one in- 
stallation. 

The computer used by Barclays, with 
transistors instead of valves, costs £150,000 
and its ancillary equipment another 
£100,000. This consists mainly of machines 
at the branches, linked by cable to the com- 
puting centre, which transfer details of the 
day’s business into the computer ; this works 
through details of all the accounts, debiting 
and crediting them and keeping a watchful 
electronic eye on overdrafts. Details of any 
balance that has changed are sent back 
direct by the computer to the branch and 
typed automatically on normal bank 
stationery ; once a week the computer prints 
out details of all the accounts whether their 
balances have changed or not. This work 
should take the computer 33 hours, and 
Barclays now have to think: of ways° of 
occupying it for the rest of the day. 

If the experiment succeeds, Barclays 
might have work for six similar computers 
in London and for perhaps 50 over its whole 
network of 2,000 branches (some of which 
will be too small and remote to justify the 
expensive teleprinter links). This indicates 
the heavy investment facing the banks if 
they change to electronic book-keeping and 
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| How Mitsui Builds World Trade 
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Since 1957, more than 12,000 tons of frozen tuna meat were 
shipped to the U.S. and France from these New Hebrides fishing 
facilities —the result of a joint venture between Mitsui and local 
industry. ‘ 
JOINT ENTERPRISE-—This New Hebrides 
fishing base is another example of how Mitsui 
joins with local industry to promote economic’ 
% 2 growth. As Japan’s largest trading company, 
1e , Mitsu: knows that joint ventures can save 
“' _ local outlay of foreign exchangé and speed 
+ _ industrial development throughout the world. 
* _ DIVERSITY OF PRODUCTS -—AlIl of Japan’s 
X= _ quality products are available through this 
of _ big trading company. It maintains close 
h contact with hundreds of leading firms to 
a give you quotations based on an intimate 
in- knowledge of the current market. In addi- 
sh tion, Mitsui is a member of the Mitsui Group, 
68 and can call on the experience of 50 “Group” 
her firms. in virtually every field to expedite 
hes your imports 
m- 
~ GLOBAL TRADING NETWORK - Mitsui’s 40 
rks ‘ ‘ ‘ a 
ri offices in Japan and 73 offices and affiliated 
ful companies in trading centers around the 
any _ world can answer all your questions. Perhaps 
ack ey i . 
sail _ Mitsui can lower your cost of doing business 
ank - with Japan. 
ints 
heir 
york the world trades with Japan through MITSUI . 
“a MITSUI 
3 0 5\ 

KR & COMPANY, LTD. : 
lays Tokyo, Japan eyTsut BUSSAN KAISHA, LTD.) 
te P.O. Box 822 Tokyo Central Cable: MITSUI TOKYO 
hole 
hich London Branch : 2nd Floor, Bucklersbury 
, the S House, 83 Cannon Street, London E.C. 4 
cates 
ks if 
and = 















































Does Lord Lud 
still use the Club, Fortescue ? 


Indeed, Sir Henry. He is, at this moment, recumbent 
in his usual armchair—asleep. 


I am glad to note, then, that he has conquered 
his infernal habit of snoring ... 


On the contrary, Sir Henry. , It is we who have conquered his snoring! 
Cast your mind back to the last Committee Meeting . . . when 
I was largely instrumental in getting it agreed that Cuilum 
instal their Acoustic Tiles in here... 


Ah yes .. . Cullum, the tile people. I had already 
formed the impression this ceiling looked unusually appealing 
to the eye. And Gad . . . you mean Lud is snoring now ? 


Precisely, Sir Henry! But Cullum Acoustic Tiles control 
the sound. Cut down unwanted noise. Ensure that 
air of ‘padded’ peace and unruffled calm. 


Steward ! Two more doubles please . . . we must drink a 
toast to Cullum at once! 





BRITAIN'S MOST EXPERIENCED ACOUSTIC ENGINEERS 
SUPPLIERS OF ALL LEADING ACOUSTIC TILES 


HORACE W. CULLUM & CO. LTD. 
The Acoustic Centre, 58 Highgate West Hill, London, N.6. FiTzroy 1221 (6 lines) 
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Plastic pennies? Light and strong, gay colours perhaps? No more holes in 


WOULD trouser pockets. But to a true-blue Englishman—anathema! 
Still, Englishmen of all colours are swallowing new ideas about plastics which 


iT are almost as revolutionary as plastic coinage, though often more subtle. 
BE Ask us at BIP—we’re the people who know. There’s the statue in St. David's 
Cathedral carved in laminated wood (laminated with a BIP adhesive); the 


BETTER “Glass Slipper,” one of the world’s biggest plastics sailing-boats (glass fibre 
moulded with BIP resins); and hundreds of everyday objects (made 
IN Pp LASTIC? with BIP plastics) which you accept without thinking that they are 
made with plastic, just because they are efficient and pleasing to 

hand and eye—creaseless cottons, for example, or your steering-wheel. 


What about your product? Again, ask us at BIP. British Industrial Plastics 
runs an Advisory Service which will take your product and tell you if and how 
plastics can improve it. We have been in the industry from the start and are 
plastics men to the marrow (we process the raw material, we build the press 
and tool plant, we make our own moulded products), so we know what plastics 
can and cannot do: our Product Design Service will work with you or for you 
at the drop of a hat. Up to you now to drop it... 


co on-asx us: WOULD IT 
BE BETTER WITH 
PLASTICS ? 


BRITISH INDUSTRIAL PLASTICS LIMITED 
OLDBURY, BIRMINGHAM 


A Member of the Turner and Newa!! Group 
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the potential size of the market for banking 
computers. Nearly every big bank now has 
a computer of sorts on order. The next 
advance must be a proved means of auto- 
matic cheque sorting. The first generation 
of cheque sorting machines being tried out 
by the more mechanically minded banks like 
Lloyds and Barclays are said not to be a 
complete success, but much improved 


HOVERCRAFT 





Sledging Over The Sea 


HE new sidewall type of hovercraft that 
has been built by William Denny and 
Brothers looks like a giant sledge ; the air 
cushion that supports the machine, as with 
any other hovercraft, is kept in at each side 
by walls that extend down into the sea, and 
by air curtains only at the ends. This 
variant on the usual hovercraft principle has 
the advantage that it needs much less power 
to support it, for the losses through the solid 
wall are nil whereas much power is needed 
to maintain an air curtain. The Denny 
craft, weighing 43 tons and 60 feet long, 
has only two 30 hp engines to provide the 
air for its cushion. The power needed to 
propel the craft is slightly greater than on 
an ordinary hovercraft ; the sidewalls set up 
some drag in the water, and the economic 
speed is a good deal lower—4o mph com- 
pared with 80-100 mph. But the Denny 
prototype does 17 knots with two 35 hp 
outboard motors, so the power needed is 
still far less than that for an ordinary boat. 
The sidewall craft is likely to find most 
uses aS a straight substitute for boats 
operating on rivers or other sheltered 
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versions are now coming into use in the 
United States. The end of the operation is 
to make the whole cycle of cheque sorting 
and account posting completely automatic 
with machines sorting, reading, transmitting 
and printing from magnetic characters and 
orinted codes. Then the traditional bank 
clerk will have gone the way of Mr cs 


waters ; the sidewalls prevent it operating 
in rough water, for if they rise out of the 


water the air cushion deflates. But it 
should not cost more than building a boat, 
and may well be cheaper than fest 
launches because it needs engines of ‘so 
much less power.. Running costs will 
therefore be lowet, too. The prototype cost 
less than £10,000 to develop and build. 
There seems to be no sharp upper-limit on 
the size of craft that can be built on this 
principle ; Denny will probably make one 
of 200 tons next, but their limitation to 
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calm waters will restrict their size. Denny 
is prepared to sell craft the size of its proto- 
type as passenger ferries, and will start 
taking orders in the spring. It reports many 
inquiries already ; this simple variant may 
well be the first hovercraft to enter com- 
mercial service. 


NICKEL 


Price of Stability 
—S ING to Dr Thompson’s history of 
the International Nickel Company of 
Canada,* it was in February, 1956, that one 
of his exploration team telephoned from 
Manitoba: “It looks like we've hit the jack- 


‘pot.”: In that year, the United States asked 


nickel producers to meet “Ca revised expan- 
sion goal, aimed at a US annual 
supply of 440 million tb. of the metal by 
1961.” In December, 1956, International 
Nickel announced a $175 million pro- 
gramme - for ;developing. the Manitoba 
deposits. At that time,.the company also 
raised the price of nickel to the equivalent 
of £600 a ton in Britain and the price 
remained unaltered until last week. This 
year, International Nickel’s new mine came 
into production with an annual capacity of 
75 million Ib. Meanwhile, consumption in 
the United States is probably running at a 
level lower than 250 million lb a year and 
nickel bought for the United States stock- 
pile is actually being released. Fears that 


the new Thompson mine would cause a sur- 





* For THE YEARS TO COME. By John F. 
Thompson and N. Beasley. Putnam, New York; 
Methuen, London. 35s. 





AGRICULTURAL 
MACHINERY 


Chugging 
— Along 








HE agricul- 
tural machinery 
industry is hardly 
bubbling over with 
activity. Even at the 
Royal Show business 
has been decidedly quiet. Production of 
tractors, which was the one part of this in- 
dustry to show any significant increase last 
year, has so far this year beén somewhat 
lower. The home market for tractors and 
large farm machinery is now mostly for 
replacement. The effort now put into 
persuading farmers that they need better 
machines than those they already possess 
is evident from the number of new 
machines, such as combine harvesters, 
that have been brought on the market in 
the past twelve months. 
Tractors form the largest part of the 








farm machinery industry, Output rose 12 
per cent last year, for although home sales 
fell, exports rose by 20 per cent. So far 
this year home sales have been about 
seven per cent higher than in 1960, but 
exports have fallen. Bad weather last 
autumn, which made farmers postpone 
much of their ploughing until this spring, 
seems to have put them off buying trac- 
tors. Some tractor firms therefore doubt 
whether this year’s improvement in home 
sales will be maintained, though better 
sales and lower stocks of second-hand 
machines give the tractor market a 


healthier look than last year. Fordson re- 


ports that its total sales for the first five 
months of the year were nearly 6 per 
cent higher than a year ago, with 10 per 
cent more sold at home and 4 per cent 
more exported. Massey-Ferguson states 
that it produced a record number of 7,389 
tractors in March, but it does not reveal 
the average rate. It would seem that Ford- 
son has retained its lead in tractor output. 

The implement makers had a bad year 
in 1960; production of almost all types 
fell. Output of combine harvesters was 
25 per cent lower than in 1959; sales are 
a little better this year, though makers are 
still having to readjust themselves to what 
has become a replacement market. The 
number in use fell by nearly ten per cent 
last year to 48,000 (though their capacity 
rose) and this is more than twice as many 


‘ as were in use in 1954. Farmers are 


switching from tractor-drawn or small 
self-propelled models to the larger self- 
propelled types. Exports have risen a little 
so far this year. The industry’s hopes for 
growth must now largely lie in overseas 
markets. The highly-mechanised British 
farms now offer machinery makers a 
replacement market only. 
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plus of nickel, despite the extraordinary 
growth in consumption outside America, are 
being borne out. International Nickel does 
not expect to sell more of its own nickel this 
year than in 1960. It will therefore have 
the equivalent of all of its potential produc- 
tion at Thompson unsold at the end of the 
year. 

But last week the price of nickel went up 
by 10 per cent (to £660 a ton in Britain). 
Some consumers were annoyed; though 
many took the opportunity of easier supplies 
last year to lay in stocks, quite possibly some 
will now be paying a higher price than they 
bargained for when taking orders for nickel 
products. Though they readily accepted the 
prolonged period of stable prices, when in- 
flated premiums could often be obtained for 
some metal, they had apparently not fully 
grasped the logic of the private price stabili- 
sation scheme operated by International 
Nickel, under which the initiative in price 
changes and level of output has passed from 
consumers to the producer. 

International Nickel supplies about three- 
fifths of the West’s nickel and therefore can- 
not avoid some responsibility for its price. 
Mining costs have risen since 1956 (as they 
have for other metals whose market prices 
are now far lower than in that boom year). 
International Nickel’s profit margins have 
thinned and the capital cost of the Thomp- 
son project has probably risen in line with 
the increase in other costs. Although the 
new mine and plant is technically superior 
to older workings, costs may be a little high 
while the mine is being run in. There will 
also be the cost of larger stocks of nickel, 
which as the company’s chairman, Mr 
Henry S. Wingate, points out, gives con- 
sumers the assurance that nickel will always 
be there when wanted. International Nickel 
therefore raised its price and other nickel 
producers have followed suit. If history is 
repeated, the present surplus of nickel will 
not persist. 


DRINK 





Dearer Spirits g 


N extra 1s. 6d. for a bottle of whisky or 

gin is not a large increase in price— 
about 4 per cent—but it may make drinkers 
pause. So far some other companies have 





BUSINESS NOTES 


followed Distillers’ lead in raising the prices 
of spirits and all are likely to do so soon 
in order to keep their distributors happy. 
Distillers is pocketing only 3d. of the extra 
1s. 6d., making its share of the 39s. now 
paid for a bottle of whisky 5s. 93d. 
Retailers are to get 6d. more, raising their 
share to 5s. 73d., and wholesalers 9d. more, 
giving them 3s. on a bottle. Increased labour 
and transport costs since margins were 
last raised in 1957 are the chief reasons 
for this increase. But margins on wine and 
beer have been higher than on spirits since 
the last cut in wine duty. One of the 
puzzling practices of the drink trade is to 
give distributors the same absolute margin 
when duty—and thus the retail price—is 
reduced. As a percentage of the retail 
price, the margin becomes correspondingly 
greater. Distillers has presumably decided 
to head off the risk that their distributors 
might put less effort into promoting sales 
of spirits by giving them a better return. 

The price increase has come when sales 


- available. 
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of spirits have been rising faster than for 
some time past ; 73 million proof gallons 
of whisky were sold in Britain in the year 
to last March, 15 per cent more than in 
the previous year and, for the first time, 
more than before the war. Much of this 
increase seems to have been concentrated 
into the second half of this twelve month 
period ; exports also increased sharply with 
the new year, being 17 per cent higher for 
the first five months of 1961 than for the 
same period of 1960. Gin sales have risen 
too, though comparable figures are not 
Distillers has not taken a very 
big risk of losing sales as a result of the 
price increase. But it takes another view 
again of the threat of a 10 per cent rise in 
excise duty, This would put the price of 
whisky 1s. 6d. over the £2 mark, at which 
it feels buyers might begin to abstain, 
Predictably perhaps, there ars suggestions 
of a possible net loss in excise revenue if 
the Chancellor uses his new “ regulator” 
here. 





SHORTER 


The British Motor Corporation ‘has 
announced that, “after the most careful 
consideration of the preliminary studies 
which have been carried out, and in view of 
the expansion projects of the corporation 
already in hand,” the directors have decided 
not to buy an interest in the German 


_Borgward group. 


* 


The London barley futures market has 
been closed until it is known what steps will 
be taken to regulate imports of cheap barley. 
The Government agreed this week that a 
case had been made out for measures to 
prevent dumping. A further announcement 
was promised. 


* 


The inquiry made by the Northern Ire- 
land Development Council into the effect 
of transport costs on industry in Ulster 
shows that the cost of transport to customers 
exceeds two per cent of sales value for only 
four out of fifteen industries studied. It is 
highest, 4.9 per cent, for milk and other 
food products ; for seven industries it is 
one per cent or less. The cost of transport- 
ing raw materials is highest at 1.9 per cent 
of sales for light engineering and miscel- 
laneous textiles ; for ten industries it is. one 


_ per cent or below. 


* 


The abolition of entertainments duty has 
no doubt been the major factor in the im- 
provement in the trading profits of Asso- 
ciated British Picture from £3.7 million to 
£5.7 million in the year to.March 31st last. 
There was disappointment that the ordi- 
nary dividend was left unchanged at 60 per 


NOTES 


cent but the proposed one-for-one scrip 
issue suggests that shareholders can expect 
a bigger payment for the current year. 


x 


Sales of diamonds through De Beers 
Central Selling Organisation in the second 
quarter of 1961 amounted to £21.7 million, 
£2.6 million less than in the first quarter. 
Nevertheless total sales for the first six 
months of this year at £46 million compare 
with £43.7 million for the same period in 
1960. 


* 


Whitbread is to split its £1 “A” units 
into 5s. units. This was announced at the 
annual meeting by Colonel W. H. Whit- 
bread who said that lager sales through the 
company’s own public houses had fallen by 
7 per cent in the first half of this year. 
Lager however accounted for only 3 pet 
cent of its total beer trade. 





COMPANY AFFAIRS 
Comments on pages 194, 195, 196 and 197 on: 
Albert E. Reed Beecham Group 
Hawker Siddeley Aspro-Nicholas 
House of Fraser De La Rue 


Fine Spinners British Plaster Board 
Renold Chains Rediffusion 
Land Securities Volkswagen 


Banking Interims Trust Houses 
Associated Portland Cement 


LONDON AND NEW YORK 
Stock prices, yields and security indices 0” 
pages 198 and 199 


LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE 
The week’s movements reported on page 197 


MONEY AND EXCHANGES 
Money market report, exchange rates and 
public finance on page 200 
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A girl : 
in a million 


This Swedish blonde is framed by a million contact springs. Although we have 
only managed to get about 5000 into the picture, there are actually a million 
of these springs in the crossbar switches and relays which go to make up a 
medium-sized automatic telephone exchange. The smooth running of the 
entire exchange is dependent on the operation of each and every spring. 
Serious breakdowns in telephone traffic would result if just one spring failed 
its task. That is why reliability and long life have acquired such urgent im- 
portance for the L. M. Ericsson Telephone Company. But first-rate products 
require first-rate raw materials. Among the materials we supply is nickel- 
silver plate for contact springs. These springs must never tire and, in fact, 
they never do — a great number of them have to perform as many as 300 
million contact operations during the service life of an exchange. If you place 
equally heavy demands on your products, perhaps we can help you, too, 


SVENSKA METALLVERHEN 


EXPORT DIVISION + VASTERAS + SWEDEN 





x 


Svenska Metaliverbes for ”"Somis” 


Close collaboration with an extremely partic- 
ular clientele has given Svenska Metallverken 
a leading place among companies specializing 
in non-ferrous metal materials for springs of 
the highest quality. Metallverken meets the 
demands of its clients by putting the results 
of its research work to careful use in the 
manufacture of the top-grade material in the 
springs and in turning this material into 
strips — straizht. tensionless and whose thick- 
ness is regulated to minute tolerances, 
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L M ERICSSON TELEPHONE COMPAN 


A SATISFACTORY BUSINESS YEAR 


BACKLOG OF ORDERS REACHED $232 MILLION AT THE BEGINNING OF 1961 


The eighty-fifth annual general meeting of 
L M Ericsson Telephone Company (Telefon- 
aktiebolaget LM Ericsson), Stockholm, Sweden, 
was held on June 5th in Stockholm. 


The following is an extract from the’ circulated , 
annual report of the Board and the Managing: 


Director: 


REVIEW OF THE YEAR 


For the Ericsson Group, 1960 was a suc- 
cessful year marked by expanding activity and 
an increasing share of business in the telephone 
markets of the free world. Orders booked by 
the Parent Company increased by 53 per cent, 
from $71.0 million in 1959 to $108.8 million 
and, for the Group as a whole, by 33 per cent, 
from $188.6 million, to $250.5 million.* Even 
‘excluding Power Equipment Company, the new 
American subsidiary which became a member 
of the Group during the year, the volume of 
orders booked was the largest ever recorded. In 
terms of product classifications, this volume was 
distributed in approximately the same ratios as 
in previous years. Nearly 50 per cent com- 
prised station equipment and telephone instru- 
ments; 10 per cent was in other types of. tele- 
communications equipment; approximately 20 
per cent was in cable, wire and related acces- 
sories and slightly more than 20 per cent in 
other products. A notable development was the 
substantial increase in sales of various electro- 
mechanical and electronic components which 
were used on a much broader basis. 


Sales by the Group were also substantially 
higher than during the preceding year, increas- 
ing from $165.3 million to $196.8 million and 
exceeded one billion Sw. kronor for the first 
time. 


Orders received exceeded billings. The 
Group’s backlog of orders, which amounted to 
slightly more than $174 million at the beginning 
of the year, increased to almost $232 million 
the year-end. 


SWEDEN 


For the Group as a whole, sales to the 
Swedish market totalled $71.2 million, compared 
with $68.1 million in 1959, 


More than half of the Group’s manufacturing 
operations are in Sweden. Thus production 
costs in this country are of special concern. 
During 1960 wages of both factory and office 
employees were increased substantially. These 
increases were offset to some degree by a reduc- 
tion from 50 to 40 per cent in the rate of the 
national income tax on corporations. 


Steps have been taken to effect an immediate 
increase in the production capacity of the 
Swedish factories but a scarcity of engineers and 
skilled labour has been felt. 


* Swedish kronor have been translated to US 





dollars at the official parity at December 31, © 


1960, of Swedish kr.5.17 to US $1.00. 





Orders from the Swedish Telephone Admin- 
istration for station equipment were somewhat 
lower in 1960 than in preceding years. Off- 
setting this, orders for transmission material 
were substantial and included, among other 
items, amplification equipment for transmission 
of television signals by cable and also transis- 
torized voice frequency repeaters, Orders for 
telephone instruments were higher than ever 
before and involved, among other items, 85,000 
one-piece Ericofons and Ericovox loudspeaker 
telephones. Orders for private exchanges were 
substantial. These included a number of cross- 
bar exchanges of a new type developed by the 
Parent Company to meet requirements of the 
Telephone Administration. 


Deliveries to the Administration during the 
past year comprised equipment for automatic 
central exchanges, transmission materials, private 
exchanges and telephone instruments. Special 
note should be made of the opening of the inter- 
national trunk line exchange in Stockholm last 
May. 


Svenska Elektronrér, the Group’s tube manu- 
facturing subsidiary, recorded increased sales of 
high quality tubes and continuing substantial 
exports of long-life tubes to the United States 
and Canada. 


Sales by Rifa, which produces electronic com- 
ponents, rose approximately 40 per cent and the 
increase in orders booked was even higher. It 
is expected that the transfer of production. of 
capacitors from Stockholm to the new Granna 
factory will be completed shortly. Concentra- 
tion on quantity production of high quality 
standard capacitors has improved the profit- 
ability of these items. 


EUROPE (EXCLUDING SWEDEN) 


Exclusive of Sweden, sales in European 
countries increased to $58.4 million in 1960 
compared with $47.4 million the preceding year. 


In Italy, the Group’s largest individual market 
in Europe outside Sweden, sales of Ericsson’s 
crossbar exchanges for use in city, rural and 
transit exchanges were substantial. Construc- 
tion of a new telephone factory in Rome is now 
well under way. 


The outlook of Group operations in France 
has improved. At the request of the French 
Telephone Authority, the French version of the 
crossbar system will also be manufactured by 
two French telephone factories outside the 
Ericsson Group, on license from Société des 
Téléphones Ericsson, 


Denmark continues to be one of the Group’s 
largest markets for city exchanges based on the 
crossbar system. During 1960 exchanges of this 
type serving more than 26,000 subscriber lines 
were placed in operation, along with a number 
of automatic intercity crossbar exchanges com- 
prising a total of 3,000 lines. During the year 
an agreement was reached with the Copenhagen 





Telephone Company covering the delivery of 
crossbar central exchange equipment for 100,000 
lines. ’ 


Automation of the telephone system in Yugo- 
slavia, utilizing crossbar central exchanges, is 
progressing rapidly. It has been decided to 
expand this program to include intercity 
exchanges. The Parent Company will deliver 
to the Yugoslav authorities equipment that will 
triple the size of the present telex (teletype) 
network in that country. 


Large orders for transmission materials were 
received during the year from Italy, Norway and 
Poland, among other European countries. 


ASIA, AFRICA, AUSTRALIA 


The Ericsson Group’s successful operations 
in recent years in the most important markets 
in Asia, Africa and Australia resulted in a large 
increase in the volume of orders booked during 
1960. Although sales have not yet reached 
the same levels, they rose to $11.6 million last 
year compared with $6.2 million in 1959. 


Cooperation with the Australian Post Office 
and with Australian companies licensed by 
Ericsson is proceeding according to plan. Sub- 
stantial new orders have been received. 


Through its Australian subsidiary the Group 
acquired a majority interest in Trimax Trans- 
formers Pty. Ltd. (Melbourne) whose name has 
been changed to L M Ericsson-Trimax Pty. 
Ltd. 


In the United Arab Republic, technical co- 
operation with the state-owned telephone manu- 
facturing company, licensed by Ericsson, 
continued as programmed. In order to speed 
up expansion of the national telephone system, 
the U.A.R. Telephone Administration concluded 
a mew agreement with the Parent Company 
covering equipment for more than 100,000 
crossbar lines. 


The first Ericsson crossbar exchange in 


“Tunisia was cut over during the year and new 


orders have been booked from that country. 


Operations in Burma and Lebanon are pro- 
ceeding satisfactorily. 


An order was received from Thailand for the 
delivery of a crossbar central exchange to serve 
10,000 subscribers in the capital city of. Bangkok. 
The contract was obtained in hard competition 
and represents a gratifying acceptance of the 
Group in a new and interesting market. The 
Parent Company has established a branch office 
in Thailand. 

Among the new markets opened by the Group 
last year, Iraq and the Eastern section of New 
Guinea under Australian administration deserve 
special mention. 


LATIN AMERICA 


Most of the nations in this part of the world 
are beset by more or less serious economic 
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problems—unfavourable -balances of trade, in- 
flation and a lack of foreign exchange—which 
affect business prospects there. Net sales billed 
by the Group in Latin America decreased from 
$23.0 million in 1959 to $22.1 million last year. 
When the economic difficulties in the area are 
overcome, a great pent-up demand for telephone 
equipment will certainly be exposed. 


Following negotiations with authorities in 
Argentina, certain problems relating to the 
Group’s operating companies in that country 
have been resolved and new service tariffs estab- 
lished, permitting a more efficient service opera- 
tion. The operating companies involved have 


COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 


ordered equipment from the Parent Company 
for expansion of the telephone system. The 
orders include a crossbar exchange for 8,000 
subscriber lines in the city of Salta and a 10,000- 
line exchange for the city of Mendoza. 


The Group’s activities in ‘the Brazilian 
market have been favourable but the results have 
been affected adversely by the strong inflation of 
the economy. The Parent Company has re- 
ceived an order to deliver crossbar equipment 
for an additional 15,000 lines in Brasilia. The 
carrier frequency equipment for the radio link 
between Rio de Janeiro and Brasilia, ordered at 
the close of 1959, went into service in April, 


171 


1960, prior to the dedication of the new capital 


city. Additional orders for the same type of 
equipment have also been booked. 

In Mexico the Group installed 16,500 lines 
of its 500-line selector system and also received 
orders for crossbar exchanges to handle 6,000 
lines and transit exchange for 2,400 lines. 
Other orders received involved a_ carrier 
frequency system for a total of 120 telephone 
circuits and transistorized carrier frequency ter- 
minals for the radio link system for a total of 
240 telephone circuits. 

In Ecuador, where telephone service in both 
Guayaquil and the capital city of Quito is being 






















































































CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET 
LIABILITIES AND STOCKHOLDERS’ EQUITY ASSETS 
December 31 December 31 
CURRENT LIABILITIES 9 1959 CURRENT ASSETS 1960 1959 
BORE: WOO isin 8 oc cuca nae other $ 5,810,000 $ 4,562,000 Se | ae Speen seceies $ 58,093,000 $ 62,959,000 
Accounts payable—trade ................ 13,717,000 9,203,000 Swedish Government Bonds of 1960 ..... 3,869,000 — 
Advances from customers ............... 27,160,000 30,463,000 Notes and accounts receivable—trade 
Accrued income and other taxes......... 10,975,000 9,721,000 CNRS 5 0s ss Clee os cate cuatins 54,752,000 45,965,000 
Accounts payable to non-consolidated sub- | Inventories (Note D)............0.ccee08 80,591,000 74,878,000 
SUNATY COMUMINGS.. 6... Sree eee 694,000 — Other current assets.........50...0..0005 5,733,000 3,927,000 
Other current liabilities.................. 20,176,000 15,297,000 
203,038,000 187,729,000 
78,532,000 69,246,000 
CASH ON TIME DEPOSIT NOT AVAIL- 
DEFERRED REVENUE............... . 2,440,000 3,275,000 ABLE UNTIL AFTER DECEMBER 31, 
BP iS eee ONG is oe Ks ee os Ss ee 4,630,000 3,939,000 
LONG-TERM DEBT 
Mortgage: Ponds 35:0. ois 5 eso ie ee eek 3,910,000 4,559,000 
ERCHORGIRCG i 5656 ais vein os Shao Dawes Rees 18,057,000 18,430,000 LONG-TERM RECEIVABLES (Note E) 
Other long-term liabilities ............... 8,304,000 5,230,000 Notes and accounts receivable—trade..... 13,699,000 21,432,000 
Qebee 8 ON so eae a eee eo 13,576,000 13,561,000 
30,271,000 28,219,000 
27,275,000 34,993,000 
NON-CURRENT LIABILITIES TO ; 
PENSION FOUNDATIONS.......... 17,564,000 21,466,000 INVESTMENTS IN SUBSIDIARY AND 
ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
SPECIAL RESERVES Unconsolidated subsidiary companies 
Special reserves for accounts receivable FNVEGIENOING Soo Siew kos Scab cc nee ee 4,124,000 4,137,000 
CRMOD PP io icc ics ig ndv aie caages babes 16,462,000 17,765,000 AGVANCES . oo ese ence cectyenesenvep 1,139,000 1,227,000 
Special inventory reserves (Note G)...... 29,100,000 30,515,000 Associated companies 
Reserves for future investments (Note H).. 6,633,000 2,418,000 EOGRIQNOUES = oe. oo A Ha 741,000 596,000 
Accounts receivable ... 2... 0. nee eo 940,000 1,019,000 
52,195,000 50,698,000 
6,944,000 6,979,000 
MINORITY INTEREST................ 9,539,000 8,335,000 
PROPERTY, PLANT AND EQUIPMENT 
STOCKHOLDERS’ EQUITY ‘ COM. eeu Heit ewwck. civ tithes sea 2 deren 81,976,000 72,017,000 
Capital stock (Note I) ...:.....:.0.cesse 42,069,000 31,551,000 Revaluation i005 ste esciecee eevee tiaes 9,671,000 _ 
Reserves not available for distribution.... 23,741,000 21,919,000 
Unappropriated earnings ............... - 33,250,000 31,501,000 = 91,647,000 72,017,000 
Less—Accumulated depreciation.......... 43,933,000 39,447,000 
99,060,000 84,971,000 
47,714,000 32,570,000 
1960 1959 
Assets pledged to 
: ee 1960 1959 secure in- . 
Contingent liabilities $3,228,000 $3,825,000 debtedness ... $38,303,000 $35,218,000 
Total liabilities and stockholders’ equity... $289,601,000 $266,210,000 ROOT BOONES oe SRS UR wa th eRe $289,601,000 $266,210,000 
The notes A to H are an integral part of the Consolidated Balance Sheet. 
The United States dollar amounts shown in the above statement represent translations from 
Swedish kronor at the official parity at December 31, 1960, of S. Kr. 5.17 to $1.00. 
CONSOLIDATED INCOME STATEMENT 
1960 1959 1960 1939 
Net ghee 7s ak 0 ee Diageo Tats 0 ae Hee PERT $196,840,000 $165,340,000 Special adjustments (Note A) S iis: 
Dividends, interest and other revenue _ Transfers to or (from) reserves for accounts 
From unconsolidated subsidiary companies 168,000 179,000 receivable (net) ..........: We ee pee : (1,303,000) (322,000) 
From associated companies............ 407,000 299,000 Transfers to or (from) special inventory 
Proms (Others oc oF eS e Olewes 5,055,000 4,146,000 QOSGRVOR. s dineiatss 6 dapat were ne (1,415,000) (3,098,000) 
Transfers to reserves for future investments 4,814,000 1,064,000 
202,470,000 169,964,000 Extraordinary contributions to pension 
SUI eal. OS eke eS — 5,428,000 
Cost of products and services sold....... 129,970,000 105,138,000 Write-downs of investments............ 31,000 33,000 
Selling, experimental, development and 
administrative expenses................ 43,079,000 38,503,000 2,127,000 3,105,000 
DGEURIRNEONE 56555 S03 6 oe Peet Ska Blew veteka 5,268,000 4,376,000 
Intet6St 035.5 6.0. sew a es Se ee 7 2,681,000 2,016,000 ; Income before taxes. . 18,194,000 15,652,000 
Unrealized loss on foreign exchange...... 1,151,000 1,174,000 TORCS: OFF UGGS | oa 5ic'o'o sa aus eed oea es 9,579,000 8,598,000 
aes 8,615,000 7,054,000 
Winery Ithaca os on bs oe SiS ook s 1,128,000 
Income before items at right.. 20,321,000 18,757,000 Net income. . $7,668,000. $5,926,000 
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automated with an Ericsson system, the Group’s 
branch office has been made a capital stock 
company. 


UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


Group sales in the USA and Canada totalled 
$33.5 million in 1960, compared with $20.5 
million in 1959. The increase is due almost 
entirely to the acquisition last May by North 
Electric Company (NEC) of 96 per cent of the 
outstanding shares of Power Equipment Com- 
pany (PEC). 

Located in Galion, Ohio, where NEC also has 
its main plant, PEC manufactures transformers 
and power supply equipment for computers and 
telephone exchanges as well as equipment for 
the electronics industry. Its sales during 1960 
totalled $12.5 million, 


To adapt the Ericsson crossbar system to 
American requirements, NEC has developed 
two distinct systems. One, intended for use 
in city exchanges, has been installed in 19 com- 
munities to date. These installations cover 47,700 
lines offering service to 114,000 subscribers. 


The Group’s Canadian sales company re- 
ceived from Bell Telephone Company of Canada 
an initial order for five rural exchanges with 
Ericsson crossbar equipment—which represents 
a significant breakthrough in this market. 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


The current growth and progress of the 
Ericsson Group, as in the past, is due largely 
to the high technical standards that distinguish 
Group products, research and development 
work is therefore pursued intensively. The 
Group’s laboratories are expanded continuously 
and fitted with the most modern equipment. 
Activity in this field involves basic research as 
well as technical applications and materials 
testing. 


During 1960 substantial technical resources 
of both the Parent Company and North Electric 
Company were concentrated on electronic tele- 
phone systems, with special reference to the 
electronic exchanges ordered from NEC by the 
United States Air Force. 


A tone code system adapted for local 
exchanges was perfected during the year as well 
as a new type of rural exchange As a result of 
the development of the tone code system, the 
latter exchanges now permit more efficient rout- 
ing of traffic in network groups and better 
exploitation of the lines between exchanges. 


Electronic registers for 500-line selector 
exchanges were designed during the year and 
will soon be placed in operation on a test basis, 


To meet increasing demand by customers, the 
Parent Company has expanded into a new field 
for the.Group. This is “ telex,’ or subscriber 
telegraphy, a convenient and economic method 
of .transmitting written’ messages between 
remote points. 


Design work on carrier frequency terminals 
to carry 2,700 simultaneous telephone conversa- 
tions over one pair of tubes in a coaxial cable 
has been completed and turned over to the 
manufacturing departments. 


On behalf of the Swedish Telephone Admin- 
istration, the Parent Company designed and 
delivered relay-activated, push-button-operated 
equipment for radio program distribution. 
Crossbar selectors are used to make the con- 
nections. 


Development work continues on a system for 
high-speed transfer of data to electronic com- 
puters which are being used increasingly in 
both civilian and military applications. 





*. Development of so-called 


COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 


A four-wire-terminated telephone with circuits 
for tone pulsing and voice frequency ringing has 
been designed for use with electronic exchanges. 
reed switches 
designed for relays has been completed. 
Svenska Elektronrér has begun production of 
these units, initially only for the Parent 
Company. 

In other fields and on an increasing scale, the 
Group’s research facilities have been placed at 
the disposal of the military authorities in 
Sweden. 


PERSONNEL 


The large volume of orders booked, which 
marked operations during 1960, also produced 
increased personnel requirements in. both offices 
and factories. Despite the high levels of em- 
ployment created by the upward trend of the 
economy in Sweden, the Group was able to meet 
nearly all of its increased personnel require-. 
ments. 

This was accomplished partly through more 
efficient scheduling of production in existing and 
new plants. The number of Group employees 
in Sweden increased from 14,000 at the begin- 
ning of 1960 to 16,400 at year-end, Throughout 
the Group as a whole, a total of 32,300 was 
employed at the end of the year. 


EXCHANGE LISTINGS 


The substantial stock equity which Inter- 
national Telephone and Telegraph Corporation 
had held in the Parent Company since 1932 was 
returned to Swedish ownership ‘last Spring. 
Thereafter a substantial number of the Com- 
pany’s “B” shares were distributed in foreign 
countries. These shares have been listed on the 
stock exchanges in London, Paris and 
Amsterdam. 


FINANCIAL STATEMENTS 
THE ERICSSON GROUP 


In May, 1960, the Group’s American manufac- 
turing company, North Electric Company, 
Galion, Ohio, acquired 96 per cent of the out- 
standing shares of capital stock of Power Equip- 
ment Company, also located in Galion. Inclusion 
of the newly acquired company in the consoli- 
dated financial statements makes them not fully 
comparable with the statements of the previous 
year. 


The holding company, Teéleric Inc., formed a 
sales company in Ecuador, Teléfonos Ericsson 
C.A., Quito, with a capital stock of 1.0 million 
Sucres, and a real estate company in Mexico, 
Edificio Ericsson S.A., Mexico City, with a 


-capital stock of 2.5 million Pesos. 


Through the sale of additional shares at par 
the capital stock of FATME, Soc. per Az., Italy, 
was increased from 4,000 million to 5,000 million 
Lire, and the capital stock of SIELTE, Soc. per 
Az., from 1,500 million to 2,000 million Lire. 
These shares have been subscribed and paid 
for by the holding company, SETEMER, Soc. 
per Az., Italy, in which the Parent Company 
holds slightly more than 51 per cent of the 
stock. 


North Electric Company, U.S.A., issued 
252,599 mew shares of stock with a par value 
of $10.00 per share. Of this stock issue, which 
was sold at $25.00 per share, the Parent Com- 
pany acquired 228,629 shares through conver- 
sion of receivables amounting to $5,715,725. 
This transaction has increased the Parent 
Company’s interest in North Electric Company 
from 83 per cent to 86 per cent. 


In addition several of the Group Companies 
increased their capital stocks through payment 
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in cash, conversion of accounts payable to the 
Parent Company or through stock dividends. 

Total income for the Group amounted to 
$202,470,000, an increase of $32,506,000 or 19 
per cent over 1959. Net sales of $196,840,000 
($165,340,000 in 1959) exceeded one billion 
Sw kronor for the first time. The Argentine and 
Peruvian telephone operating companies, whose 
accounts are not included in the consolidated 
financial statements, had operating revenues 
totalling $5,800,000 ($4,255,000 in 1959). 

After special adjustments totalling $2,127,000 
($3,105,000 in 1959) and provision for taxes 
totalling $9,579,000 ($8,598,000), the Group had 
a consolidated net income of $7,668,000 in 1960 
($5,926,000). Total consolidated unappropriated 
earnings at December 31, 1960, amounted to 
$33,250,000 ($31,501,000). The Boards of 
Directors of the respective companies proposed 
that a total of $2,084,000 of this amount be 
appropriated to reserves not available for 
distribution. 

When considering the consolidated financial 
position, it should be borne in mind that: 

(1) Unappropriated earnings totalling some 
$8,500,000 will become subject to Swedish taxes 
(in 1961 about 48 per cent) if and when such 
earnings are transferred to the Parent Company, 
and 


(2) In certain countries currency restrictions 
apply to transfer of dividends. 


NOTES TO THE FINANCIAL STATEMENTS 


Note A—Special adjustments 

Swedish tax regulations permit, within certain 
limits, .deduction from taxable income of 
amounts set aside to inventory reserves. At 
the end of 1960, such inventory reserves may, 
in principle, amount to 60 per cent (70 per cent 
in 1959) of the lower of cost or market. Accord- 
ing to accepted Swedish practice, Swedish com; 
panies to a greater or lesser extent avail them- 
selves of this advantage and, consequently, re- 
corded net income is affected by changes in 
inventory reserves. 

Allocations to reserves for future investments, 
which are tax deductible under certain con- 
ditions, are considered as appropriations of 
earnings and not as operating expenses. 


Note B—Cash 


Cash includes $16,615,000 deposited on a § 


blocked bank account as security for advances 
received from customers and an extraordinary 
deposit of $2,300,000 on an investment reserve 
account with the Bank of Sweden, repayable on 
December 30, 1961. The Parent Company 
deposited $2,089,000 of this amount. 


Note C—Notes and accounts receivable—trade 

The receivables are shown net of allowances 
for doubtful accounts amounting to $1,039,000 
($740,000 in 1959), 


Note D—Inventories 

Inventories are generally valued at standard 
cost, which approximates cost on a ‘first-in, 
first-out basis, not in excess of market. They 
are shown net of advance and progress payments 
from customers amounting to $19,614,000 
($11,938,000 in 1959). In respect of the special 
inventory reserves see Note G. 


Note E—Long-term receivables 
Notes and accounts receivable—trade—are 
shown net of allowances for doubtful accounts 
amounting to $5,368,000 ($5,681,000 in 1959). 
Other long-term receivables include miscel- 
laneous investments in the amount of $1,246,000 
($1,215,000 in 1959). 
Note F—Special reserves for accounts receivable 
The amounts set aside to these reserves have 
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been allowed as deductions from taxable income. 
The amounts recovered are subject to tax at the 
rate ruling when the amount is received. (The 
effective rate of income tax for 1961 is approxi- 
mately 48%.) 


Note G—Special inventory reserves 

The Group’s Swedish and Finnish com- 
panies have set aside inventory reserves, and 
the amounts so set aside are deductible in com- 
puting taxable income for the respective years. 
To the extent that such reserves are restored 
to income, they will become subject to tax. (The 
effective rate of income tax for 1961 is approxi- 
mately 48%.) See also Notes A and D. 


Note H—Reserves for future investments 

These reserves were created in accordance 
with a law enacted in 1955 regarding reserves 
for the purpose of equalizing fluctuations in 
business conditions. ‘The use of amounts set 
aside to these reserves, which are deductible from 
taxable income on certain conditions, is regu- 
lated by the Government. Of the amounts pro- 
vided, a certain portion must be deposited on a 
blocked account with the Bank of Sweden. In 
1960 an amount of $600,000 from the Reserve 
for future investments was applied by the Parent 
Company -to write down the cost of a new 
building in Molndal. 


Note I—Capital stock of the Parent Company 
2,485,677 Class A shares, par value 

35 Swedish Crowns per 

share ap Fy: ... $16,828,000 
3,728,512 Class B. shares, par value 

35 Swedish Crowns per 

share exe . $25,241,000 


6,214,189 $42,069,000 


COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 


All shares carry equal rights to participation 
in the net assets and profits of the Company. 
Class A shares are entitled to cast one vote and 
Class B shares are entitled to cast one 1/1,000 
of a vote at Stockholders’ meetings. 


The 1960 annual meeting of Stockholders 
approved a proposal by the Board of Directors 
to increase the Parent Company’s capital stock 
from 163.1 to 217.5 million Crowns through a 
stock dividend of one new share for each three 


" outstanding. 


THE PARENT COMPANY 


Orders booked by the Parent Company in 
1960 were the highest ever recorded, exceeding 
1959 orders by 53 per cent, 


Net sales also reached a record level, increas- 
ing from $61,713,000 to. $66,809,000. 

In spite of higher billings, the backlog of 
orders increased to $140,200,000, compared with 
$101,500,000 at the end of 1959. 


After provision for taxes of $4,681,000, the 
Parent Company’s net income for 1960 
amounted to $5,832,000 ($4,466,000). 


DISPOSITION OF UNAPPROPRIATED 
EARNINGS 


In addition to the Reserve for contingencies 
and the General reserve, the sum of $8,883,000, 
consisting of net income for the year, $5,832,000, 
and unappropriated earnings, $3,051,000, was 
available for disposition by stockholders at the 
annual meeting. 


The Board of Directors and the President pro- 
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posed that the above amount be distributed as 
follows : 


To the Legal Reserve its ... $ 208,000 
To a Special Legal Reserve $1,180,000 
To the Stockholders—Sw. kronor 
3.50 per share er against 
Coupon No. 34 ... $4,207,000 
Unappropriated earnings “to be 
retained in the business $3,288,000 
$8,883,000 


The report, the financial statements, and 
the. proposals put forward by the Board of 
Directors were adopted. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
Marcus Wallenberg; Chairman;  Enrnfrid 
Browaldh, Vice Chairman ; Erik Boheman, Vice 
Chairman ; Erik Anderberg, Wilhelm Séderman; 
Ragnar Woxén, Sven Ture Aberg, Managing 
Director. 


DEPUTY MEMBERS 


Nils Sterner, Lars-Erik Thunholm, Marc 
Wallenberg Jr., Stig Gdmark, were re-elected 
at the 1961 General Meeting. 


AUDITORS 


Arvid Olsson, Nils Olsson, Swedish Certified 
Public Accountant; John Dickinson of Price 
Waterhouse and Co. 


LONDON PAYING AGENTS 
Warburg and Co. 


Readers can obtain the full Annual Report by 
application to Swedish Ericsson Company, 
Limited, 329 High Holborn, London, W.C.i. 








BRITISH SUGAR 
CORPORATION 


RECORDS AGAIN BROKEN 


The Twenty-fifth Annual Ordinary General 
Meeting of the British Sugar Corporation 
Limited will be held on July 25 in London. 

The following is an extract from the cir- 
culated statement by the chairman, Sir Edmund 
Bacon, Bt, OBE, TD, JP: — 


The yield of 7,215,261 tons from the 1960-61 
sugar beet crop was a new record for this 
country. It was over two million tons higher 
than the average of the previous five years, and 
almost one-and-a-half million tons above the 
highest figure previously recorded in 1958-59. 


PRODUCTION FIGURES 


Production figures for all our products were 
the highest on record. Sugar production, con- 
sisting of 592,775 tons of white and 311,890 tons 
of raw, was equivalent to a total output in 
terms of white sugar of 887,525 tons. The pro- 
duction of dried pulp in all forms was 543,253 
tons and molasses produced amounted to 
321,507 tons. 


With such an enormous crop to deal with it 
is very gratifying to be able to tell you that 
the capacity of our factories, as the result of 
many years carefully-planned capital expendi- 
ture, reached a record figure of 50,600 tons per 
day, which is nearly 1,600 tons per day higher 
than the figure of last year. Nevertheless, it was 
only on March 1 that the last factory concluded 
Operations, 


During the last few years there have been 


notable changes in methods of sugar distribu- 
tion, both to industry and to the home. Bulk 
sugar deliveries during the year to industrial 
users were more than five times as great as they 
were five years ago and continue to increase 
substantially. The manufacturer is abiz to save 
the labour which is required for the reception, 
storage, and emptying of sugar from sacks. This 
results in a worth-while reduction in costs to 
manufacturers taking sugar in bulk. Delivery 
in bulk also enables us to reduce labour in 
sugar handling, storage and transport, as a 
result of which we are able to make allowances 
to the user. 


LIQUID SUGAR PLANTS 


During the year we have installed liquid sugar 
plants at two factories and further silo capacity 
for 20,000 tons refined sugar is also being pro- 
vided. We intend to construct more silcs for 
storing sugar in bulk in the future. 


Our distribution to the grocery trade has 
also changed in pattern. Self-service stores 
which are opening in Britain at a high rate have 
created an increasing demand for pre-packed 
goods. In the past five years demand for our 
pecketed sugar has increased by more than a 
third and in the year under review accounted 
for 48 per cent. of our total sales. For this 
reason we have embarked on a scheme to 
expand and modernise the whole of the Cor- 
poration’s packeting facilities. 

We have a free technical service which pro- 
vides expert advice to customers on the industrial 
use of sugar and includes guidance on plant in- 
stallation and layout. Manufacturers contemplat- 
ing the use of liquid or dry sugar in bulk will 
find this service of particular value. 


In brief our aim is to provide our many 
customers with good service, and with products 
of high quality and wide variety, to meet their 
needs. 


IMPORT OF FOREIGN REFINED SUGAR 


In my address to you last year I referred 
to the import of foreign refined sugar which 
had affected ‘our sales and those of the refiners. 
During the year under review I regret to tell 
you that these imports have increased. They 
are subject only to a small differential. duty 
which has remained unchanged since it was first 
imposed in 1928 and thus has little effect as a 
deterrent. Moreover, nearly all foreign refined 
sugar sold in this country comes from countries 
which prohibit the import of sugar from the 
United Kingdom. The Corporation is in touch 
with the British Sugar Refiners Association and 
the Government on the problems involved. 


At the last Annual General Meeting questions 
were raised regarding the possibility of obtain- 
ing ministerial approval to an increase in divi- 
dend above the rate of 7 per cent and of a 
possible capitalisation of reserves. Subsequently 
a committee of the Board had discussions with 
a Shareholders’ Committee, then formed, and 
with the Ministry by whom the Shareholders’ 
Committee had also been received. As a result 
it has become clear that in present circumstances 
Ministers would not approve a rate of dividend 
higher than 7 per cent. or a capitalisation of 
reserves. The Board recognise that there is an 
element of anomaly in the status of the ordinary 
shares, having regard to the special relationship 
between the Corporation and the Government 
and it is the Board’s intention to continue to 
explore the possibilities which, subject to Share- 
holders’ approval might remove this. 
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GODFREY PHILLIPS, LIMITED: 


CONTINUED IMPROVEMENT IN RESULTS | 
DIVERSIFICATION POLICY BEARING FRUIT 
IMPORTANT AND VITAL EXPORT BUSINESS 


OVERSEAS INTERESTS REVIEWED 


MR P. A. GODFREY PHILLIPS EXPRESSES CONFIDENCE IN OUTLOOK 


The Fifty-second Annual General Meeting of 
Godfrey Phillips, Limited, was held on June 30th 
at the registered office of the company, 112, 
Commercial Street, London, E. 


Mr P. A. Godfrey Phillips, the chairman, 
presided. 


Mr A. H. Grindell, the secretary, read the 
notice convening the meeting and Mr H. C. 
Medlam, FCA, read the report of the auditors. 


The chairman said: Gentlemen,—You have 
heard read the Notice convening the Meeting 
and the Auditors’ Report. As the Accounts and 
Directors’ Report have been in your hands for 
some time with your permission we shall con- 
sider them as read. (Agreed.) 


The year 1960 showed a continuation of the 
improvement in results which has been a feature 
of the accounts during the last five years. There 
was in fact a greater acceleration in the recovery 
from the nadir of 1955 than ‘the Board could 
reasonably have forecast twelve months ago. 


The effect of the steps which your Board has 
taken in recent months in divesting your Com- 
pany of its unprofitable interests is of course 
not reflected in the Accounts before you, but it 
is our belief that this reorganisation of our 
activities should result in a sounder pattern of 
trade and this should enable us the better to 
withstand the various set-backs and disappoint- 
ments, political and non-political, to which our 
world-wide interests make us vulnerable. 


In view of past factors and those foreseeable 
in the immediate future, your Board feel fully 
justified in recommending a final dividend which 
makes the total distribution for the year the 
highest in the history of the Company. 


GROUP ACCOUNTS 


If you will turn to the Accounts before you, 
you will see that the Group Profit for the Year 
before charging Taxation was substantially in- 
creased to the figure of £811,809 compared 
with £550,303 for 1959, This increase stems 
from a higher level of Trading Profits together 
with increased Exceptional Profits due to a 
reorganisation of part of our Australian interests, 
which resulted in a profit on the repayment of 
Preference Shares held by the Parent Company. 
As might be expected such an increase in Trad- 
ing Profits was accompanied by higher Deprecia- 
tion and Interest Charges, the latter accentuated 
by an increase in the level of Bank Rate during 
the Year. After providing £392,436 for Taxa- 
tion and adjusting for Provisions No Longer 
Required, there results a Profit of £435,927. 
Deducting £84,673 for the interests of Outside 
Shareholders in Subsidiary Companies, there 
remains a Profit attributable to the Members of 
Godfrey Phillips Limited of £351,254 compared 
with £227,116 in the previous year. 


Arising from the decision to disengage your 
Company from the home cigarette trade we 
sold, towards the end of the year, and on a 
favourable basis, our Scottish and North -of 
England Wholesaling Company, Thomson & 


Porteous Limited and the Goodwill of its Asso- 
ciate Company, Fairweather & Sons Ltd., of 
Dundee, and this transaction gives rise to the 
appearance in the Profit and Loss Account of 
the item “Transfer of Development & Con- 
tingencies Reserve £50,532.” After setting aside 
£75,000 for Pensions, and making the transfers 
to General Reserve and deducting Dividends 
paid, accrued and proposed, there remains to 
be carried forward to 1961 the sum of 
£1,766,093—an increase of £110,934. 


In the Consolidated Balance Sheet, the most 
marked change arises in the level of Investment 
in Current Assets reflecting the increased volume 
of trade carried on by your Companies during 
the Year. Fixed Assets have increased by some 
£424,000 and Trade Investments by £35,000. 
On the other side there has been no change in 
the Share Capital but Capital Reserves and 
Revenue Reserves and Surplus, insofar as they 
relate to the Stock and Shareholders of Godfrey 
Phillips Limited, are increased by approximately 
£24,000 and now stand at the substantial figure 
of £4,770,000. 


PARENT COMPANY’S BALANCE SHEET 


In the Balance Sheet of Godfrey Phillips 
Limited, the increase in the value of Shares 
in Subsidiary Companies at Cost reflects, ,in the 
main, the acquisition during the Year of an addi- 
tional lithographic business, offset by the repay- 
ment of Preference Shares already referred to 
and by the sale of Thomson & Porteous Ltd_; 
advances and debits on Current Accounts with 
Subsidiary Companies, higher by £573,000, 
again underline the increase in your Group’s 
total trade during the year. 


In considering these figures, it will be 
apparent that in both the Balance Sheet of 
Godfrey Phillips Limited and that of the Group, 
the ratio of Current Assets to Current Liabilities 
shows a reduction on the previous year but your 
Board are satisfied that the resources available 
to the Group as working capital are adequate; 
in fact more has been released this year and 
still more will become available; part of this 
will be used to pay off the 7 per cent Cumulative 
Participating Preference Shares of Cohen 
Weenen & Co. Ltd., which Company it is in- 
tended to liquidate within the next two or three 
months. 


The complexion of this Company has changed 
during the past year or so, as a result of our 
general reorganisation; it has a large Cash 
Balance, surplus to its own requirements, which 
is on loan to ourselves and is thus available as 
working Capital but at an uneconomic cost to 
the Group. In these circumstances your Board 
do not feel justified in prolonging the existence 
of this Company, the need for which in the 
structure of the Group has now disappeared. 


The repayment of this Participating Prefer- 
ence Capital out of our improving cash resources 
will benefit Group results, and the liquidation of 
the Company will make for internal administra- 
tive savings. The Board constantly reviews the 


working Capital requirements of the Group and 
for many years past and through our most 
difficult periods we have enjoyed the most excel- 
lent relations with our Bankers, who continue 
to afford us their best advice and facilities. 


HOME OPERATIONS—CIGARETTES AND 
TOBACCO 


In surveying our trading during 1960, it is 
perhaps logical to start with our operations in 
the Home Market, more particularly with our 
Cigarette and Tobacco manufacture for con- 
sumption in the United Kingdom. The Agree- 
ment with Ardath (UK) Limited which was 
announced in September last and which came 
into effect on February Ist this year, will be 
fresh in Shareholders’ minds and we have 
recently completed a virtual withdrawal from the 
Home Trade, by concluding an arrangement 
with Messrs Gallaher Limited to whom we have 
sold the Home Trade rights to the brands of 
Abdulla & Co. Ltd. Your Board are confident 
in the determination and ability of Gallaher 
Limited to promote the sales of Abdulla in the 
United Kingdom and this should indirectly help 
our very valuable Export, Trade in these brands, 
and consequently be of great benefit to the 
Greup. 


There are many and varied measures of re- 
organisation which arise as a result of these 
arrangements including adjustments to our 
manufacturing capacity and to the level of our 
leaf stocks and packing materials, and a re- 
alignment of our plant and equipment require- 
ments; these are proceeding and it is hoped will 
be completed by the end of the year. 


You will, I am sure, share with your Board 
very great regret at the considerable number of 
employees who have become surplus to require- 
ments; these were mainly factory staff and work 
people, many of whom had served the Company 
and your interests loyally and faithfully for a 
number of years, and we believe that the pen- 
sions and leaving gratuities which have been 
granted to them are fair and proper. | The cost 
of these pensions and gratuities will give rise to 
exceptional charges in the current year; this 
will, however, not be regarded as entirely charge- 
able against Trading Profits but more properly 
to be met in part from our considerable fund of 
reserves. 


VALUE OF FREEHOLD PROPERTIES 


The release of investment in Current Assets 
consequent upon our reorganisation is gradual, 
but should become fully effective by the end of 
this year. Certain leasehold property has 
already been given up and, as_ already 
announced, some space will be freed in the 
Commercial Street factories and plans for its 
use are well advanced. Much of this space will 
be taken over by our expanding paper-back 
interests, the warehousing and storage ‘requift- 
ments of which are considerable. We are for 
tunate in the timing of this reorganisation and 0 
the availability of this much needed space. 
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I should perhaps take this opportunity of 
carifying a matter which has through lack of 
understanding been somewhat mis-represented 
in certain sections of ‘the Press: namely the 
value of our freehold properties and the capital 
profits which it has been wrongly assumed 
might be made on their sale. First let me make 
it clear that there will be no factories in opera- 
tion which are not being put to profitable use 
and that such space as might be released, 
entirely as a result of our Home Trade reorgan- 
isation, will be relatively limited in both scope 
and value. It is too easily overlooked that the 
Group Balance Sheet figures for freehold land 

and and buildings include not only the considerable 

most factories essential for our diversified interests 

xcel- at home but also our very extensive factories in 

‘inue India, Australia and New Zealand all of which 
are vitally necessary to the maintenance of your 
Group’s profits. 


Of the Group figure of one and three-quarter 
@ million pounds for freehold land and building, 
it is Stepney freeholds represent only £650,000 and 
ns in @ the 250,000 square feet approximately of work- 
1 our ing space that they provide house our manu- 
con- @ facture, despatch and distribution for Export, 
gree- our still not .inconsiderable manufacture for 
_ was [home consumption, our bond storage for leaf 
came tobacco, and all administrative and research 
ill be Hi services for the who'e Group. They also have 
have @ to cater for the increasing requirements of our 
m the @ paper-back trade to which I have referred. I 
ement @ hope that this brief exposition will make for a 
» have @ clearer understanding of the position. 
ids of 


‘D 


fident CONTRIBUTORY PENSION SCHEME 
se The circumstances of our withdrawal from the 
y help Home Trade and the consequent reduction in 
rands, the number of our employees, the new provisions 
of the National Insurance Act which came into 
ro. the , : 
force in April of this year, and the need for 
an established uniform Scheme to provide 
of t¢- Bpensions for our employees and those of our 
these Bf sowing Subsidiary Companies at home, decided 
Oo OU! Byour Board, in the early part of this year, to 
of - introduce a Contributory Pension Scheme. In 
a re 


j the past, pensions for retired employees have 
equite- Bbeen charged against current profits but from 
ed will Hime to time and in years of buoyant profits 

sums have been set aside to establish a fund to 
Board meet the very considerable liability for back 
nber of Mservice which has accrued. This fund, after 
equire- Msetting aside a further £75,000 out of the Profits 
d work @for the Year under review, now stands in the 
ympany MGroup Balance Sheet at over £350,000, and in 
y for 2 Mthe Balance Sheet of the Parent Company, where 
he pen- Mihe greater part of the liability lies, at £260,000. 
re been MThese sums, or the greater part thereof, are 
“he cost Mthus available for the establishment of the 
» rise t0 MScheme, which adequately takes care of the 
ar; this pension needs of all those sections of the Group 
charge- @u0t hitherto covered by a funded scheme. 


propetly Final details as to how best to finance the 
fund of Scheme are now being worked out but I am 

happy to tell you that by the end of the present 
:ES year full provision will have been made to 


tover the pension needs of all the Group’s em- 
tt Assets MPloyees. Adequate arrangements in this respect 
gradual, #ve been in operation for some years in our 
e end of Min overseas Subsidiary Companies, and in the 
ty has ‘tar under review the decision of the Indian 

already @PVernment authorities to regard staff gratuities 
1 in the #2 legal liability has resulted in the transfer of 
s for its@me £52,000 from Reserves for this purpose. 


pace Will @ Your Board is confident that the arrangement 
y er-back thas been able to make to reorganise the whole 

requ Mesponsibility for pensioning its employees will 
are f0t-Beceive your approval, not only for its effect on 
on and M#Reneral morale in the Group amongst its workers 
ace. ind staff, but also for its stabilising effect on the 
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cost of providing for this liability against annual 
profits in the future. 


A VERY REAL INTEREST 


Before leaving our Cigarette and Tobacco 
Trade at Home and the matters arising from the 
arrangements we have made to disengage our- 
selves from this Trade, I should remind Share- 
holders that as a Group we still have a very real 
interest in the manufacture and sale of our 
brands by Ardath (UK) Ltd., and by Gallaher 
Limited, first through the Royalty payments 
which will be made by the former under our 
Agreement and second from the benefits which 
can accrue to our Export Trade from a healthy 
trade in all these brands in the United Kingdom. 


I mentioned that the recent sale of our 
Abdulla brands amounted to a virtual with- 
drawal from the Home Trade, the exception 
being our Boars Head Tobacco, manufactured 
and marketed by Pritchard & Burton Limited. 
This self-contained Company has held its own 
in a fiercely competitive field and is making a 
most valuable and satisfactory contribution to 
our profits. Together with Morris & Morris 
and Melbourne Hart it represents our remaining 
link with the Retail Tobacco Trade in this 
country and it is our hope that it may long 
continue to do so. 


EXPORT TRADE 


I now turn to our valuable Export Trade, 
which constitutes the bulk of our proprietary 
Cigarette manufacture in these factories. This 
trade is particularly vital to us, not only from 
its profitability and the fact that exports to a 
particular market are frequently the forerunner 
to domestic nanufacture of the brand within the 
market, but also because it enables management 
and staff to keep abreast of technical develop- 
ments in the manufacture of our products and 
tO maintain the necessary knowledge and 
experience to enable us to advise and guide our 
manufacturing Subsidiaries overseas. - 


It should be appreciated that the growing con- 
sumer demand for tobacce goods in overseas 
markets is more than being met by protected 
local manufacture and the total of tobacco and 
cigarette exports from this country is at present 
on the decline; furthermore the constant in- 
creases in tobacco duty involve extra finance 
and so adversely affect the cost of manufacture 
for export, a factor which Chancellors of the 
Exchequer appear to overlook. Our staff 
engaged on this side of the business are therefore 
particularly to be congratulated in not only 
keeping up but actually expanding our Export 
sales. I am confident in their ability to main- 
tain this trend. 


IMPORTED CIGARS 


Our Subsidiaries engaged in the imported 
cigar trade had yet another year of most suc- 
cessful trading. We are fortunate in possessing 
the importing rights to brands which have 
established themselves in the forefront of the 
wide range available to the cigar smoker. Hoyo 
de Monterrey, Larranaga, Partagas and Punch 
are names famous for their consistent quality 
and the pleasure they afford to the smoker and 
these brands continue to enjoy as great a demand 
as ever before. 


Unfortunately there must be some concern 
for the continuity of supplies from Cuba in the 
future, but we are well served by our support- 
ing Jamaican brands, Jamavana, Larana, and 
Macanudo which are recognised as among the 
finest available from Jamaica and are more 
within the reach of the pocket of many smokers. 
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PRINTING AND PUBLISHING 


I will turn now to our remaining operations at 
home: our printing and publishing interests. 
These are a comparatively new side of our 
Group’s business and it would be as well to 
keep them in their proper perspective and not 
to give them credit for an undue proportion of 
the increased profits that we are now enjoying: 
We occasionally read headlines and comments 
which refer to the Company as a publishing 
company; this is wide of the mark for we are 
still predominantly a Cigarette and Tobacco 
Manufacturing Group. In terms of investment 
and profit contribution our more recently 
acquired printing and publishing Subsidiaries 
form a relatively minor part of our total 
business. 


In deciding to diversify, your Board pursued 
a policy of acquiring young businesses, ripe for 
development and expansion, and did not go into 
the market for big profit earners at what would 
have inevitably been a high cost of acquisition. 
This policy seems to be bearing fruit and we 
already have a nucleus of growing and develop- 
ing businesses, the total investment in which 
barely exceeds a million pounds, and which are 
now making a most useful contribution to our 
total profits. It is, however, in their expansion 
and development that we are mainly interested 
and all our actions have been directed to nurtur- 
ing and fostering them so that in due course they 
become big profit earners in their own right. To 
this end we have recently taken material steps 
to strengthen our management, so that not only 
have we provided the most suitable factories 
and equipment but also experienced brains. 


- Our lithographic printing Companies and 
their associated undertakings are making steady 
progress and we are gaining in experience of this 
trade every day. During the year, as I re- 
ported at this Meeting a year ago, we acquired 
a further lithographic Company, H. L. Vickery 
Limited and this has considerably enhanced 
the profits of this section of our business. We 
now have a solid stake in this industry and 
some degree of flexibility also, and your Board 
are confident that these investments will prove 
worthwhile and should in time make a major 
contribution to our profits, 


GREETING CARD INTERESTS 


Our Greeting Card interests are similarly 
placed; in an expanding industry our Sub- 
sidiary . Company, . Forget-Me-Not Cards 
Limited, is increasing its trade steadily; it has 
gained in stature and is developing along lines 
which should ensure that it remains a growing 
and profitable investment. It should, however. 
be remembered that our expansion into these 
fields was designed to take advantage to the full 
of our existing good relations with trade cus- 
tomers and of our Group organisation and facili- 
ties, and the true advantages which stem from 
these diversifications are often cloaked from 
view. This is perhaps especially true of our 
paper back business, which differs from our 
other recently acquired interests in that we 
started it ourselves from scratch. 


When we launched Four Square Books 
Limited some three or four years ago, we did 
so on the basis of our acceptance in the Trade 
through the considerable Goodwill which we 
enjoy as a Cigarette and Tobacco manufacturer, 
and of the wide and powerful knowledge that 
we have of Export markets and overseas trading 
generally. Furthermore, we recognised that a 
useful part of our existing Group selling and 
distribution forces could be brought to bear 
towards the establishment of another paper-back 
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line in a strongly competitive field. This we 
undoubtedly achieved in a short space of time 
but without, as has to be expected, amy marked 
degree of profitability. 


ACE BOOKS 


Towards the turn of the year we had an 
opportunity of acquiring a further series, Ace 
Books, together with its experienced manage- 
ment and this marked a step forward towards 
the earning of profits and the strengthening of 
our interests generally. Shortly after this acqui- 
sition we attracted the attention of the New 
American Library of World Literature Inc., who 
entered into negotiations with us aimed at a 
joint assocation for the promotion of paper-back 
books in the United Kingdom, tae Common- 
wealth and the English speaking world. An 
Agreement has now been concluded, on a fav- 
ourable basis, whereby we have parted with 51 
per cent of our paper-back interests, although 
we have retained responsibility for the day-to- 
day operations and business of these Companies. 


We shall continue to be closely concerned 
with the administration and management and 
our resources for warehousing, despatch and 
delivery of the product will be used to the full. 
In short, there is very little outward evidence 
of any change but we have all the advantage of 
the knowledge and advice of our American asso- 
ciates in addition to the usual trading benefits 
which stem from such an arrangement. Your 
Board firmly believes that this association will 
have considerable medium and long term bene- 
. fits for your Company and that jointly we shall 
make more and quicker progress towards a 
much larger share of this rapidly expanding 
market. 


FIGHT AGAINST PORNOGRAPHY 


Some adverse Press criticism of the so- 
called American invasion of the paper-back 
industryshas recently been evident. There are 
undoubtedly grounds for sustained objection to 
the importation of books of a pornographic 
variety from less reputable American publishers 

and we shall unite with all other British 
publishers to fight this threat. There is no inten- 
tion on the part of our Associates, or of our- 
selves, to have anything to do with this type of 
book, nor is it any part of our plan to flood this 
market with over-runs or reprints of American 
editions. 


The New American Library, publishers of 
Signet and Mentor books in the USA, and 
whom the Trade know to be foremost among 
American paper-back publishers, has a repu- 
tation for quality of production and range of 
subjects surpassed by none and the availability 
of their titles in the field of fiction, education 
and the classics should result in nothing but 
good for the Trade and the reading public alike. 


EXECUTIVE MANAGEMENT 


In all these expanding new interests executive 
management is the key to success and to the 
rate of our progress. As I have intimated, we 
have recently taken steps to fill urgent gaps by 
recruitment from outside where necessary. We 
believe that we are now adequately staffed at 
the top and that replacements should in future 
be available from within the ranks of the Group. 


INDIA 


I now turn to our overseas Companies, of 
which pride of place for the year under review 
must undoubtedly go to our Company in India. 
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“Once again it has achieved a most satisfactory 


increase, both in trade and profits, and in the 
present year this substantial improvement is 
being maintained, although consequent upon 
this year’s Budget profit margins have been cut, 
despite which we have reasonable hopes of yet 
a further record result. 


I have in the past been cautious when 
forecasting results in that country for political 
and economic considerations can, at very short 
notice, seriously affect and even reverse the 
trend of our trade. Once again our special 
thanks are due to the Management of our 
Indian Company who fortunately are young 
enough to have many years of activity ahead of 
them to our great benefit. 


AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND 


In Australia, where spectacular advances were 
made in 1959 as a result of the success of our 
new brand, “ Viscount” and of the merger with 
the International Tobacco Company, continued 
progress was made which, if not so spectacular 
in terms of profit, was none the less highly satis- 
factory. “Viscount” has continued to expand 
its sales, supported by a weight of advertising 
which should ensure the steady expansion of our 
business and our profits in this important 
market. 


Before leaving the subject of Australia I 
should like to place on record the Board’s 
appreciation of the great services rendered by 
Colonel F. H. Wright, OBE, VD, to Godfrey 
Phillips Holdings Ltd., whose Chairman he has 
been since its formation in 1951 until his retire- 
ment this year. I am glad to be able to report 
that he is remaining on the Board and I am 
confident that Mr J. S. Tait, QC, who has taken 
over the Chairmanship, will prove a worthy 
successor. 


In the neighbouring Dominion of New 
Zealand, our brands have continued to find 
favour and our leading line, D. R. Filters, has 
forged further ahead. This is a country in 
which your Group has always enjoyed great 
goodwill and we are eagerly looking forward 
to the time when economic conditions there will 
allow some relaxation of import restrictions, 
thus enabling us fully to meet the at present 
unsatisfied demand for our imported brands. 


RHODESIA 


In Rhodesia the reorganisation of our leaf 
interests to which I referred last year, has re- 
sulted in a steady year’s trading, the benefits of 
which under the terms of the financial structure, 
will accrue during the current year. Our friends 
and associates in this venture, Dibrell Brothers 
of Danville, Virginia, have put a great deal of 
effort and experience into this project which 
should bring excellent results in the future. 


PAKISTAN 


Before leaving our overseas interests, I should 
like to advise you of negotiations which have 
been going on for the past few months with 
the Premier Tobacco Company of Karachi, 
Pakistan. For many years we have had regis- 
tered in Pakistan a Subsidiary Company which 
has never traded but which has been ready at 
the opportune moment to take advantage of the 
very considerable Goodwill attaching to our 
leading brands in India, much of the advertising 
and propaganda for which must flow over the 
borders into neighbouring Pakistan. 


Premier Tobacco Company have approached 
us to take a substantial but minority interest in 
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their Company, which is highly successful with 
increasing sales of its own brands. This is 
rapidly expanding and still unsatisfied market 
and Premier has the sanction of Government 
to increase its manufacturing capacity with the 
help of foreign capital, and is particularly 
desirous of manufacturing our leading Indian 
brand under license, Negotiations to this end 
are well advanced on the basis of an investment 
by ourselves in terms of cash, plant and 
machinery. 


It was a fortunate coincidence that the 
approach from the Premier Tobacco Company 
came shortly after the decision to withdraw from 
the Home Market in that much of the plant and 
machinery required for Pakistan cam be supplied 
immediately from our own resources without 
the long delays involved in waiting for delivery 
of new machinery. We are also in a position 
to provide expert technical assistance, of which 
Premier are in need, and your Board are of the 
opinion that this association will be a profitable 
one and that we are acting wisely in obtaining 
a foothold in this developing country. 


THANKS TO THE STAFF 


Once again I should like to thank all our 
employees, staff and management, at home and 
overseas, all of whom have contributed to the 
better results now before you. Special thanks 
are due to our management and staff here at 
home, to whom the past few months of our 
reorganisation have been particularly trying and 
difficult. 


Since I last addressed you a year ago much 
has happened which is perhaps unusual and out- 
side the ordinary conduct of the business; many 
have been the discussions, arrangements and 
negotiations and they have borne heavily on my 
colleagues who, as always, have given me 
throughout their help and loyal support. 












CURRENT YEAR 


In conclusion, I will turn for a moment to 
the year 1961. Figures which are so far avail- 
able indicate that we should have another good 
year and results should be no less favourable 
than those now before you. We shall complete 
our reorganisation here at home and will pursue 
the steady development of our printing and 
publishing activities, although too much must 
not be expected too soon of the latest and more 
recent arrangements which we have been able 
to make. 


Given a continuation of our successful over 
seas trading and in the absence of any circum 
stances not foreseeable at this moment, my 
colleagues and I confidently hope to meet yo 
in a year’s time with equal satisfactory results. 


ADOPTION OF REPORT AND ACCOUNTS 












I now propose that the Report of the Directo 
and the Balance Sheet be received, approved an 
adopted; and that the payment of Dividends 0 
all classes of Preference Shares and the pr 
posed Dividend on the Ordinary Stock an 
Shares and the allocations as shown in the Proll 
and Loss Account be approved and confirmed 

I will ask Mr D. V. Littlejohn to second tht 
Resolution. 

Mr D. V. Littlejohn, TD, FCA (Joi 
Managing Director) seconded the resolution a 
it was carried. 

The retiring directors, Mr A. M. Borthwick 
MC, TD, and Mr C. M. Paynter, having b¢ 
re-elected, the proceedings terminated with 
vote of thanks to the chairman, directors 
staff. 
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Remarkable Growth of Hawker Siddeley Group 


In 25 Years Group has Increased Turnover 
fron £6 million in First Year to £458 million in Last 17 Months 








SIR THOMAS SOPWITH REVIEWS WORLDWIDE AVIATION AND INDUSTRIAL ACTIVITIES 


Reports U.K. Trading Profit £29 million; Highest: Ever Order Book; Exports £56 million 


Group writes off £15 million on Civil Aircraft Design and Development 
Urgent Plea for British Space Programme, “It’s Now or Never” 


This is our Silver Jubilee year. Twenty-five years ago I reviewed 
the first year of operations for the Hawker Siddeley Group. 
Our gross sales then. were £6 million. 

Today, 25 years later, I am glad to report gross sales of £458 
million for the 17-months period covered by our Accounts, a 
figure roughly equal to £324 million for a comparative 12 
month period. I think it can be fairly said that this is a 


substantial record of growth. 


From this year’s U.K. trading 
profit of £29 million we have 
written off expenditures.on Design 
and Development amounting to 
more than £15 million. This repre- 
sents only a portion of the money 
expended by your Group on civil 
transport aircraft, the AWA Argosy, 
the Avro 748 and the new de 
Havilland Trident. 

Taking our revenue for the 17 
months at £458 million, equal to 
£324 million for 12 months, this 
shows a gratifying increase of £64 
million over our last annual report. 

The Group export record con- 
tinues to grow. In the period of 
these Accounts we have exported 
from the United Kingdom about 
£56 million and our export drive is 
being intensified around the world. 

GROWTH 

This has been another period of 
remarkable growth for the Hawker 
Siddeley Group. Since my last 
report we have acquired the de 
Havilland and Blackburn com- 
panies, thus supporting the Govern- 
ment’s policy of concentration m 
the aircraft industry. I now sincerely 
hope that the Government will do 
their part and support us. 

AVIATION 

Hawker Siddeley Aviation has a 

proud record which~ we must 






maintain. We now have the capacity 
and the experience to produce any 
kind of aircraft, military or civil, 
which may be required. 

Our range of aviation products is 
probably the widest of any company 
in the world, from the small, light 
aircraft to large jet airliners and 
powerful nuclear bombers. 

We have written off £15 million 
in our current Accounts on Design 
and Development for civil aircraft, 
but we cannot afford to continue to 
absorb such heavy expenditures. 
Private venture projects involving 
this kind of Development expense 
are essential if we are to maintain 
our position in the world civil air 
transport market. But we can only 
carry forward these projects if we 
get continuing and _ substantial 
Government support. 

INDUSTRIAL 

On the Industrial side of our 
activities we have had a good year. 
Our turnover and profits have 
increased and the business shows 
definite signs of further expansion. 
Export orders increased significantly 
over the previous year in all 
markets despite increasingly severe 
competition. 

CANADA’ 

The first signs of economic 

recovery in Canada are now 


















The Hawker P1127 Vertical Take-Off Military Strike Fighter, first of its 
\ind in the world, has a great future with its derivatives. 


becoming apparent but it will be 
some time before the Canadian 
economy is again in -a healthy 
condition. In spite of current 
difficulties, our long term confi- 
dence in Canada remains unshaken 
and our companies there are 
tackling their problems with vigour 
and imagination. 
SPACE 

Russia and the United States have 
put men and satellites into Space, 
but this country is still debating 
whether or not we should enter this 
field of endeavour for which our 
national skills are so admirably 
suited. As a Company we have done 
everything we can and we are now 
awaiting the vital policy decision 
from our Government. it is now 
that Britain must décide to embark 
on a major space programme—or 
never ! 

Communications satellites should 
be the first general peaceful use of 


space and the returns from this 
application will amply justify the 
investment in developing the neces- 
sary capital equipment. 

Our whole technical future is 
inextricably bound up with our 
future in Space and, to me, it is 
unthinkable that this nation will 
stand aside from Space development 
and allow all its potential advant- 
ages to. evaporate and disappear by 
default. 

CONCLUSION 

Your Group as a whole faces the 
future with co 

Our order book at December 31, 
1960, stood at £366 million, a 
higher figure than ever before. 

We have gone through a strenu- 
ous period but the Group has 
emerged in strong and vigorous 
health. Indeed it has become one of 
the leading Companies in the world 
and one of the most powerful, well 
poised to attack the future. 





FINANCIAL HIGHLIGHTS 
AUGUST, 1959—DECEMBER, 1960—17 months 





£ 
Sales; U.K. Cintup. jfscie oe atin ea: 314,000,000 
A. V. Roe Canada Group. .2.2.....6...5.4. 144,000,000 
£458,000,000 
£ 
Order Book at 3ist December 1960 .............. 366,000,000 
Trading Profit : U.K... Group... 203 bo dckc ok. 29,058, 
A. V. Roe Canada Group ........ 2,023,000 
Design & Development Expenditure on Major Air- 
craft Projects written off in the U.K. Group ...... 15,649,000 
Fametion tS. Gee 2 ei FS 5,001,000 
A. V. Roe Canada Group.............. 2,285,000 
Profit after tax and minority interests.............. 7,771,000 
Dividends to encores teut.nin ROUTE ne 3,739,000 


eee eee 





Number of Shareholders : Ordinary. .............. 
Preference 
Number of Debenture Holders .. 
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The Daily Mirror 
Newspapers Limited 


An important and eventful year 
New acquisitions at home 


Statement by the Chairman, Mr. Cecil H. King, at the Annual General Meeting of The Daily Mirror Newspapers 


Limited 5th July 1961 


Before reviewing the year’s results | would 
like to take this opportunity of welcoming 
three new directors to your Board. Mr. C. B. 
de Launay is joint managing director of the 
Kelly-lliffe Group and Mr. F. J. Rogers has 
taken the place of Mr. E. M. Gray as director 
in charge of production and personnel. More 
recently we invited Mr. P. G. Walker, managing 
director of Albert E. Reed & Company Ltd., to 
join the Board as representing our paper 
interests. 


As you will be aware, the financial year 
which ended on 28 February has been one of 
the most important and eventful in the history 
of your company. The developments begun in 
_ the year will have far-reaching consequences 
' and have already led the Daily Mirror Group 
to the forefront of world publishing. 


The profit before taxation of the Group as a 
whole was £4,330,696, a reduction on last year 
of £1,228,027. The decrease was due to a 
number of factors, the most substantial of 
which was the very heavy expenditure incurred 
in promoting the Group’s weekly and monthly 
magazines. The costs of running in new plant 
at our printing establishments and at the 
newsprint mill at Gravesend have also played 
their part in the reduction of trading profit. In 
addition, there has been an all-round increase 
in operating costs more than off-setting the 
increased volume of Group revenues from 
advertisements and sales. 


High Daily Mirror sales 


Turning now to the constituent parts of the 
Group and its associates, the Daily Mirror 
newspaper, the robust heart of our enter- 
prises, has, under all the circumstances, had 
a satisfactory year. Revenue from advertise- 
ments in the Daily Mirror has surpassed all 
previous totals and sales of the newspaper 
have remained exceptionally high. The price 
of the paper was raised by $d. to 3d. just after 
the end of the financial year and it is a 
measure of the loyalty of our readers that this 
has had only a minimum effect on sales. 


Amongst newspaper staff changes which 
took place in the spring of this year, Mr. J. S. 
Nener, the editor of the Daily Mirror for eight 
spectacular years, relinquished the post on 
his appointment to the Board of the Sunday 
Pictorial. Mr. L. A. Lee Howard took over as 
editor of the Daily Mirror. 


Other newspapers 

Your sister newspaper, the Sunday Pictorial, 
which is engaged in a hard-fought circulation 
battle with The People, had a less successful 
trading year due in the main to increased 
promotion and production costs. The price 
increase of January will go some way to 
restore profit margins. 

Of our other newspaper interests, where 
we share control with the Sunday Pictorial, 
Reveille has enjoyed a year of increased profit 
with sales well maintained. 

In Scotland the Daily Record is making 
excellent progress. When we took over in 1955 
the average sale was under 350,000. Since then 


‘a much improved paper assisted by a con- 


tinuous circulation drive has added over 
150,000 new buyers and we now have sales in 
excess of 500,000 copies daily. The Sunday 
Mail, Scotland’s home produced Sunday 
newspaper, has maintained its sales with well 
above 600,000 copies a week. | have great faith 
in the future of our Scottish enterprise, the 
profits of which, in the current year, are 
benefiting from the recent price increase to 
3d. of the Daily Record. 


Newspapers overseas 

Our newspaper interests are by no means 
confined to this country, of course, and one 
of our most flourishing associated companies 
controls five newspapers in three territories 
of West Africa. The name of the company, 
West African Newspapers Ltd., was changed 
to Overseas Newspapers Ltd. during the year 
to embrace a widening sphere of operations. 
An important step has been taken of moving 
into the Caribbean area with the acquisition 
of the two largest papers in British Guiana— 
the Guiana Graphic and the Sanday Graphic. 
More recently Overseas Newspapers has 
acquired jointly with The Liverpool Daily Post 
and Echo Ltd. over 62% of the issued capital 
of the company publishing the Barbados 
Advocate. The West Indies is the logical area 
for the further development of our overseas 
publishing activities and | have every confi- 
dence that both these West Indian companies 
will be valuable additions to Group interests 
when reorganization is complete. Overseas 
Newspapers’ profit shows a material increase 
over the previous year’s record. 


‘Periodical publishing 
| would like now to turn to periodical publish- 
ing, which exerts a very big influence on the 


fortunes of the Group. Fleetway Publications, 
responsible directly for 29 women’s, children's 
and general periodicals, had a poorer year. 
This was due principally, as | have said, to the 
heavy expenses of promoting women’s 
magazines. 


During the year under review Fleetway 
launched two new publications and closed 
down three. First of the new publications was 
Honey, a full-colour monthly for younger 
women which has already proved its worth to 
advertisers. Fleetway’s strong position in the 
children’s market was further confirmed in 
May last year by the launch of Buster, an 
exceedingly popular weekly for young children, 
and, in the current year, by a third publication 
entitled June. June, a colour weekly for girls, 
is a companion to Princess, “which was 
launched in January 1960 and has been a 
marked success from its first issue. 


Women’s magazines 

Notable amongst our women’s weeklies is 
Woman's Mirror, which was put into magazine 
format and full colour in the autumn. Woman 
and Home, already the best-selling women’s 
monthly in Britain, has substantially increased 
in sales and Woman’s Journal, supreme in 
its quality market, has attained its highest 
level for seven years. One of the early results 
of our acquisition of Odhams Press in the 
current financial year, will be the merging of 
Fleetway’s Woman's Illustrated with Odhams' 
Woman in September. By this amalgamation 
and other means Fleetway may be enabled to 
reduce costs and achieve more satisfactory 
results. 


During the financial year Fleetway’s two 
subscription book companies—The Educa- 
tional Book Company and The Waverley Book 
Company—were merged. It is anticipated that 
the resulting joint company—The Waverley 
Educational Book Company—with an expanded 
sales force coupled with administrative 
economies, will lead to better financial returns. 


In addition to publishing, one of Fleetway's 
minor activities is the manufacture of paper 
dress patterns as a service to its women's 
publications. It was decided that no useful 
object was being achieved by running two 
pattern factories and in April 1960 one of 
these, the Weldons’ operation, was sold as a 
going concern. 
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The three subsidiaries concerned with 
printing and book binding—Percy Brothers, 
Noakes Brothers and the Fisher Bookbinding 
Company—all had a_ satisfactory year’s 
trading. Their turnover is, however, small 
compared with other Group operations. 


Kelly-lliffe Group 

Fleetway’s technical publishing is the respon- 
sibility of the Kelly-lliffe Group, an 80% owned 
subsidiary. The Group underwent a structural 
reorganization last summer. The name of 
Kelly's Directories Ltd. was changed to 
Kelly-lliffe Holdings Ltd. and the directory 
publishing side of the business was trans- 
ferred to a new subsidiary company named 
Kelly's Directories Ltd. Thus Kelly-lliffe 
Holdings Ltd. became a holding company 
co-ordinating the activities of three sub- 
sidiaries—Associated Iliffe Press Ltd., Kelly’s 
Directories Ltd., and Thomas Skinner and 
Company (Publishers) Ltd. 


These publishing concerns were added to 
during the year by the acquisition of Practical 
Press Ltd., which publishes nine periodicals 
mainly for the catering trades. | am pleased 
to tell you that Sir Bracewell Smith, who was 
chairman of this company at the time of the 
acquisition, has agreed to-continue in that 
capacity. A further addition to the Group was 
made by the purchase of The Statist, an old- 
established economic journal, which, with 
Mr. Paul Bareau as editor since April, is 
already widening its influence. 


Thomas Skinner and Company (Publishers) 
Ltd., which, as you know, owns the popular 
financial weekly for investors, the Stock 
Exchange Gazette, is also responsible for the 
famous ABC transportation time-table series 
and a new printing factory is being planned 
for their production. 


At the close of the year under review the 
companies of the Kelly-lliffe Group were 
publishing 46 trade, technical and specialized 
journals and well over a hundred directories 
and year books. Amongst them is a new 
Associated Iliffe Press monthly, International 
Plastics Engineering, which was launched to 
meet the world need for a journal catering 
exclusively for the manufacturer and user of 
plastics machinery. 


Trade and technical journals are amongst 
our soundest publishing enterprises, per- 
forming an important service to industry and 
maintaining a high and growing level of profit. 
In the past year the Kelly-lliffe Group made a 
record trading profit of over £14 million—each 
of the three main operating subsidiaries 
exceeding its previous best result. 


Acquisition of Odhams’ Press 
Prominent amongst the year’s activities were 
the events leading up to the acquisition of 
Odhams Press Ltd. in March of this year. The 
Odhams publishing combine includes, in 
addition to the newspapers and periodicals 
produced from its headquarters in Long Acre, 
the extensive publishing activities of the 
George Newnes Group and the Longacre 
Press. Its technical publishing companies 
include Tothill Press, Temple Press, and the 
National Trade Press Group. 


Odhams also owns a large book publishing 
business, a well-equipped printing establish- 
ment at Watford and an out-door advertising 
company, in addition to an interest in a 
number of profitable trade fairs and exhibitions. 


The Odhams Group has a great flair for 
magazine publishing and | welcome its 
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expertise. Odhams' Woman and Ideal Home, 
each commanding a huge market of readers 
and advertisers, are outstanding amongst 
many examples of good printing married to 
skilled journalism. Almost equally successful 
is Newnes’ Woman's. Own, running second 
to Woman in the women’s field. The two 
‘‘do-it-yourself’’ magazines, Practical 
Householder and Homemaker, are further 
successful properties. 


The Odhams Group controls some 120 
British weeklies, monthlies and quarterlies in 


all, amongst which it is not invidious to single « 
out such contrasting titles as Country Life,’ 


Tit-Bits, Amateur Gardening and Wide World. 
Magazine. Some indication of the variety of 
the Group's trade, technical and specialized 
publications may be gained from mention of 
The Contract Journal, Nuclear Engineering, 
Hairdressers’ Journal, Electronics Weekly, 
Plastics and The Farmers Weekly, amongst 
a great many others. 


Odhams’ newspapers 

The acquisition of the Odhams Group brought 
to us, in addition to its large family of periodi- 
cals, the three Odhams Press newspapers. 
The People, the Daily Herald and The 
Sporting Life. 

It is no secret that while The People is a 
very sound business property, running second 
in the competitive Sunday market, the Daily 
Herald is not. It has, in fact, lost considerable 
sums of money in recent years, largely 
because it cannot attract sufficient advertise- 
ment revenue. No action of ours can speedily 
reverse that situation. Nevertheless, the 
linking. of the Herald-with the Daily Mirror 
Group, the chief publishers of left-wing 
newspapers, presents opportunities for the 
Herald. 


We intend to bring to bear on it the full 
measure of our resources. As | have already 
announced elsewhere, under our guidance 
and in association with the Trades Union 
Congress, its future is assured for a much 
longer period than might otherwise have been 
the case. It will have editorial freedom, as a 
responsible political journal, to speak out 
strongly for the left to men and women in all 
walks of life. | look forward to it becoming one 
of the most quoted dailies in the country. 


Integration of Odhams 

Since the transfer of Odhams Press was 
completed just after the end of the financial 
year Odhams’ operations play no part in the 
accounts before you. The integration of this 
complex group into our already extensive 
network of companies is a huge operation and 
is bound to take some time. We must expect 
some changes in company structure. We can 
be certain, however, that under the direction 
of Mr. Hugh Cudlipp, who became chairman 
of OdhamsPress Ltd. last month, the company 
will play a vigorous role in the future of the 
Daily Mirror Group. 


Pulp and paper manufacture 

Turning now to our interest in pulp and paper 
manufacture, you will know that the direct 
control of the Imperial Paper Mills in this 
country and of the Anglo-Canadian Pulp and 
Paper Mills in Canada has been transferred 
to Albert E. Reed and Company Ltd. The 
transfer involved a share exchange and gave 
the Daily Mirror company a much enlarged 
holding in the Reed Paper Group, in whose 
operations we have had an interest for many 
years. Reed is now one of the major paper- 


producing companies of the world. 


As a consequence of tariff reductions on 
many imported papers, prices in the home 
industry have been reduced. Reed's future is 
fortified, however, ky good management and 
by diversification both at home and overseas. 
Reed’s overseas interests include participa- 
tion in the further development of the Tasman 
Pulp and Paper Company Ltd. in New Zealand, 
and the acquisition of a large group of 
companies in Australia. In Europe a joint 
company has been’set up to build a carton 
board mill in Italy. Reed is one of the largest 
manufacturers in Europe of corrugated cases 
and the new pulp and paper mill in Norway for 
the production of corrugating medium is 
expected to come into operation in the autumn 
of this year. Reed is well established to meet 
the growing opportunities in the international 
paper and packaging markets. The Reed 
Group has emerged as a world-wide partner- 
ship producing pulp, paper, board and 
packaging materials in the fous main trading 
areas of the world: Commonwealth, European 
Free Trade Area, Common Market and 
Dollar Area. 


Associated Television 

Our dividend income from the television 
programme producing company, Associated 
Television Ltd., continues at the high level of 
last year. Television advertising in Britain 
reached a new peak in 1960 of £77 million, an 
advance of nearly one third on the £58 million 
spent on this medium in 1959. In his budget of 
April this year the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
saw fit to impose a tax of 10% on television 
advertisements. While it is too early to make 
forecasts about the year ahead the profits of 
ATV’s financial year ended 30 April are not 
affected by it. ATV enjoys its full share of the 
industry’s prosperity and, viewed in associa- 
tion with the company’s recent moves towards 
expansion abroad, we can regard its future 
development with the utmost confidence. 


Future prospects 

Arising from the very considerable growth 
and development of our Group you will wish 
to know something of our prospects for the 
future. Although it is always unwise to specu- 
late about the trend of costs, | can safely say 
that expenditure on two of the items | men- 
tioned at the beginning of this review, namely 
publicity and the running in of new plant, will 
be reduced in the current year. Furthermore, 
profit margins will benefit from the rise in 
newspaper prices and from operating 
economies made possible by the Group’s 
new acquisitions. Taken together, these 
factors should lead to substantially improved 
results. 


New premises 

A fitting close to the year’s events was 
provided by the occupation of our splendid 
new premises in Holborn Circus. We are 
proud of this building, whose imposing 
structure has become one of the most 
colourful features of the central London land- 
scape. Within the building new. techniques in 
newspaper production mean that we can 
operate with a speed and efficiency unmatched 
by any other newspaper organization. 


Special regard has also been paid to 
working conditions and amenities for the staff 
employed in the building. To them and to all 
others at home and overseas who assisted in 
the manifold activities of the year, | wish to 
express my sincere thanks. 
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THE STANDARD BANK 
OF SOUTH AFRICA LIMITED 


ANNUAL STATEMENT BY THE CHAIRMAN 


The Annual General Meeting of The Stan- 
dard Bank of South Africa Limited will be held 
on July 26th at 10 Clements Lane, London, 
E.C.4. 


The following is an extract from the state- 
ment by the Chairman, Sir Edmund Hall-Patch, 
GCMG, which has been circulated with the 
report and accounts: 


During the past year developments through- 
out Africa have been taking place at a swift 
pace and, owing to increased public interest, are 
being amply covered by the main organs of 
public opinion. From this wealth of informa- 
tion, sometimes contradictory in character, the 
question doubtless arises in shareholders’ minds 
as to how, in general terms, these developments 
affect the Bank in which they have a stake. I 
thought this year that I would attempt to answer 
this question rather than hold to the pattern of 
the Statements made in previous years. 


Last year I stressed dangers then all too 
apparent: on the one hand the danger of trying 
to advance more quickly politically and socially 
than economics will allow; on the other hand 
the danger of refusing to advance at all, even 
when it is evident that such refusal-is under- 
mining confidence and having a damaging effect 
economically. Events since then have shown 
even more clearly that these dangers are very 
real and still persist. Inevitably the pace of 
economic advancement has been retarded. 


EXTENT OF RECENT ECONOMIC ADVANCE 


Despite present uncertainties, great economic 
strides have been made, and should not be for- 
gotten. For example, in South Africa mineral 
production has climbed in value during the last 
five years from £290 million to £415 million, 
and gold sales from £180 million to £290 mil- 
lion. Mining has made good progress too in 
the Federation. In both territories primary 
and secondary industry has gone steadily ahead. 
Agriculture has shown healthy growth in East, 
Central and South Africa, Leaving gold aside, 
the total exports, in money terms, from all three 
areas realised £781 million in 1960 compared 
with £623 million in 1955, that is, over £150 
million more than five years earlier. Looked 
at purely from the point of view of visible trade, 
, the external account of all three areas remains 
strong. 


GROWTH OF THE BANK 


Against this background it is not surprising 
that the Bank, too, has grown. In the five years 
ended in March, 1960, our Balance Sheet total 
rose by some £50 million and deposits by over 
£40 million, our issued capital by £4 million 
and the Reserve Fund by over £3.5 million. 
The net annual profit has risen steadily and the 
net amount of dividends paid by more than 
£400,000. We have now about 850 offices in 
East, Central and South Africa, that is 130 more 
than in 1955. 


PRESENT ECONOMIC DIFFICULTIES 


Thus, the problems which our Bank is now 
facing in the various territories should be seen 


against a background of solid achievement and 
considerable resilience. This is not to minimise 
those problems or their severity. Not only are 
there the continuing stresses and strains which 
naturally arise in any society during the process 
of transition from a traditional to a modern 
economy, but there has been the additional 
shock of the developments in the Congo 
which, since July of 1960, have cast a shadow 
over the economic prospects of neighbouring 
territories. 


This has led to a steady outflow of capital 
from our trading area: in some cases an outflow 
of domestic capital, in other cases the with- 
drawal of imported capital. It has been neces- 
sary for the South African Authorities to reverse 
their former expansive monetary policy ; Bank 
Rate has been raised, inducing a higher pattern 
of interest rates ; tighter import restrictions and 
exchange regulations are in force. In the 
Federation there has likewise been a steady out- 
flow of capital. In order to check this, exchange 
control was introduced in February of this year. 
Previously, interest rates had been raised in 
order to induce some fall in the demand for 
credit. In East Africa the flight of capital has 
been, in the main, from Kenya where banking 
deposits fell during the year by £9.1 million. 
In Uganda and Tanganyika in the same period 
there were seasonable fluctuations but a net 
increase at the end of the period. 


The effect of this loss of capital is all the more 
serious as every one of these territories, but 
especially the Federation and East Africa, is 
dependent on the import of fresh capital for its 
economic development. The withdrawal of 
existing funds at once creates problems, 


For the banks the immediate consequences 
of tighter monetary conditions have been 
increased demands for advances. The deterrent 
effect of higher interest rates—these have risen 
in all three territories by between 4 per cent 
and 14 per cent during the past year—has, 
however, not proved sufficient to discourage 
would-be borrowers. The banks in general 
have, therefore, been obliged to follow a restric- 
tive advance policy in keeping with the resources 
available to them. 


On a more personal note, all these develop- 
ments have meant added strain for our staff who 
are having to bear their full share of the brunt 
of current difficulties. Shareholders will, I am 
sure, wish to join me in paying tribute to the 
unswerving loyalty and continuing efforts of our 
staff which have made possible the results before 
you for this year. 


BALANCE SHEET 


Referring first to the Bank’s liabilities, you 
will see that the amount of current, deposit and 
other accounts has risen by over £30 million. 


Turning now to Current Assets, it will be seen 
that the total of cash in hand, at call and at 
short notice, Treasury bills and trade and other 
bills has risen in all by some £10 million. 

It will also be seen that advances have risen 
by some £25 million. The lower level of invest- 
ments amounting to about £50 million is due, 





in part, to sales to meet the demand for 
increased advances and, in part, to lower market 
quotations. 


PROFIT AND LOSS 
ACCOUNT 


The higher level of Advances has been largely 
responsible for the increase in the amount of net 
profit, which this year amounts to £1,338,862. 
Adding the amount of £567,878 brought for- 
ward from the previous year, the total available 
for allocation is £1,906,740. Your Directors 
have considered it appropriate to propose the 
allocation of an increased sum amounting to 
£250,000 to the Reserve Fund. After allocating 
a further £50,000 to write down bank premises, 
they feel able to recommend that the final divi- 
dend to shareholders be raised by 1 per cent, 
making a total distribution for the year of 15 per 
cent. This will leave £596,115 to be carried 
forward to the next account. 


THE PACE OF FUTURE 
PROGRESS 


I have described how our Bank has continued 
to make progress despite current problems. 
Provided law and order is maintained and 
reasonable political stability assured, I am sure 
this progress will continue. 


Although there has been a net capital outflow, 
traffic has fortunately not been entirely one way. 
Overseas investment in developing mineral 
resources, manufacturing, processing and 
assembly plants continues. Tanganyika should 
perhaps, be especially singled out as the subject 
of growing overseas interest. One cannot but 
be impressed by the quiet confidence with which 
this country, under Mr Julius Nyerere, is 
approaching political independence, which is to 
be achieved on December 28, 1961. Were 
evidence needed of confidence in Tanganyika’s 
ability to borrow abroad, it is to hand in the 
recent Report by the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development (The World 
Bank). This report recommends a comprehen- 
sive programme of improvements and states that 
the Tanganyika Government should shape their 
policies on the assumption that the necessary 
loans will be forthcoming. 


Continuing efforts are being made, generally, 
by national and international organisations to 
provide funds for essential purposes in the 
developing countries. It can be argued with 
force, in the light of present world conditions, 
that an appropriate proportion of whatever 
governmental or inter-governmental aid is made 
available should be channelled to Africa. 


Encouraging as are the efforts of national and 
international organisations, development in East, 
Central and South Africa will continue 1 
depend largely on the provision of private 
capital from abroad. In present circumstances 
such capital is not easy to obtain. It is essential, 
therefore, that existing capital resources should 
be husbanded and used to the best advantage. 

In this connection reference has been made 


in past years to the difficulties caused by the 
provisions of the South African Banking Act of 
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1942. In the first place, commercial banks have 
had to maintain with the Reserve Bank 2 
statutory cash reserve, on which no interest is 
allowed, equivalent to 10 per cenc of their 
demand liabilities to the public and 3 per cent 
of time liabilities. Thus, these percentages of 
deposits must be earmarked for the reserve 
balance and the resources of the banks are to 
that extent immobilised. The South African 
Government have, I am glad to say, taken notice 
of representations by the banks on this point 
and the law was recently amended so as to give 
the’ Reserve Bank power to vary, subject to 
a minimum of 6 per cent, the percentage of 
demand deposits to be maintained with it as a 
statutory balance. This increased flexibility is 
welcome. 

The commercial banks are also required to 
maintain in South Africa capital and unimpaired 
reserves equivalent to 10 per cent of their 
liabilities to the public, after certain allowable 
deductions. These deductions do not, however, 
include trade bills. As trade bills eligible for 
rediscount with the Reserve Bank virtually 
represent cash, they ought, in my view, to be 
deduciible when. calculating capital and un- 
impaired reserve requirements under the Act. 
The recent amending law did not, unfortunately, 
deal with this point. 

The present requirements of the South 
African Banking Act are such, in fact, that any 
increase in our banking business demands: com- 
paratively heavy injection of new capital—either 
by way of fresh cash or retained reserves. At 
a time when fresh cash and profits may be 
harder to find it is gratifying to note that the 
South African Government have set up a 
Committee to examine the present banking 
legislation, 


CONCLUSION 


I have outlined the general conditions, and 
some of the more specific problems, which face 
the Bank today in East, Central and South 
Africa, That great economic strides have been 
made and that there is a strong economic 
foundation for further expansion is unquestion- 
able. It is true that recent political events have 
slowed down economic progress throughout our 
trading area except, it seems, in Tanganyika, 
It must, however, be becoming increasingly 
apparent to those in authority, or those aspiring 
to authority, that not least in their own 
interests, there are certain hard economic facts 
which cannot be ignored. It is better, surely, if 
sometimes painful, to learn -these hard facts 
early rather than too late. We are now witness- 
ing how inevitable and inescapable is the link 
between economic advance and 
political progress. 

To press forward hastily with political evolu- 
tion is in tune with the times. By these methods 
attractive solutions to thorny’ short-term 
problems may sometimes appear to offer them- 
selves. But no political advance built on 
insecure economic foundations is likely to 
endure. The development of a modern diver- 
sified economy in Central and East Africa will 
call for continuous effort and great patience over 
along period. It is a poor service to Africa to 
lead its peoples to believe that the possession 
of political power will, of itself, bring imme- 
diately a general rise in the standard of living. 
These benefits can only come by hard work, 
increased productivity and some sacrifice of 
leisure which, by many in Africa, is very highly 
Prized. It is for the leaders of all races to 
Weigh these obvious points as they proceed with 
their plans for political advancement. Unless 
Close and constructive thought is given to the 
economic factors involved, the realisation of 


social. and . 
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political ambitions may mean, in many cases, 
disillusionment both to the leaders and the led. 
In South Africa’ the problem is radically 
different: there the very rigidity of the political 
system creates widespread misgivings as to the 
eventual outcome of the otherwise favourable 
economic prospects. But whatever the future 
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holds, this Bank will seek to maintain an efficient 
service and continue to play its part in the 
economic progress of the areas where it is 
established. Since the earliest days of modern 
banking in Africa the Standard Bank has shown 
great resilience in periods of disturbance and I 
am confident that it will continue to do so. 








WEBB’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
COMPANY 


The forty-first annual general meeting of 
Webb’s Crystal Glass Company Limited was 
held on July Sth in London, Mr R. E. N. d’Abo 
(the chairman) presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circulated 
statement: 


The Group Profit for 1960 amounts to 
£116,937 compared with £111,070 for the pre- 
ceding year, and the Net Profit after taxation 
is £62,822 as against £57,636. We recommend 
a final dividend of 74 per cent, less tax, making 
a total dividend of 123 per cent, the same as last 
year. 


1960 was our best trading year since 1955 and 
all our works reported increased sales. 


Walthamstow Works: The rebuilding at this 


factory should be completed by the end of 1961. 
Turnover has increased during the year and it is 
gratifying to know that many of the components 
we manufacture are eventually exported. 


Stourbridge and Edinburgh Works: During 
the year the rebuilding at these two works was 
completed. Both works enjoyed a -year of 
increased sales and approximately 23 per cent 
of our crystal class was directly exported, and, 
in addition, there was a significant increase in 
the output of industrial glass ware for the 
Electronic Industry. 


Prospects: The pressure on profit margins is 
becoming even more severe and it may be diffi- 
cult to maintain the same level as in 1960. I 
anticipate that our 1961 profits will be reduced, 
but I am confident that the modernisation of 
our works will enable us to be fullv competitive, 
and that we will obtain the be....it in future 
years. 


The report was adopted. 








HIELD BROTHERS LIMITED 


PRODUCTION DEPARTMENTS 
FULLY EMPLOYED 


The thirty-ninth annual general meeting of 
Hield Brothers Limited was held on June 29th 
at Briggella Mills, Bradford. 


The following is the statement of Mr David 
H. Hield (Chairman) which had been circulated 
with the Report and Accounts for the year ended 
March 31, 1961. 


Our Accounts this year are presented in a new 
and up-to-date form which we consider to be 
easier to read and simpler to follow than in the 
past, 


I have pleasure in submitting our annual 
report showing a group profit after taxation of 
£169,019 as against £256,797 for last year. 


From the profit available this year we recom- 
mend the payment of the half-year’s dividend on 
the 6 per cent Cumulative Preference Stock and 
163 per cent on the Ordinary Stock. This is the 
same amount of dividend as last year but paid 
on the increased capital. 


In addition, we have transferred £83,116 to 
Reserve, bringing the Group Revenue Reserves 
to a total of £666,329. 


THE YEAR’S TRADING 


You will remember that the excellent results 
for 1959-60 were in part due to exceptionally 
favourable circumstances. The same favourable 
circumstances have not prevailed during the year 
now under review. Although I am well satisfied 
with the results achieved I feel they might have 
been better but for credit restrictions. 


Our production departments have been fully 
employed throughout the year and the output 
of cloth was the highest for any year since the 
end of the last war. Deliveries to customers, 
however, show a reduction compared to last 
year, when our figures were the highest for 
twenty years, 


We have a full order book. and full time 


running is assured for sone months ahead. 


Competition is keener throughout the world, 
and profit margins consequently have been 
narrower, 


Our building programme at Briggella has been 
much hindered by the continually wet weather, 
and it will be towards the end of’this year before 
the developments are complete. 


GREYSTONE MILL PROJECT 


Your Board has decided to double the spinning 
capacity at Greystone Mill. Work on this project 
will start shortly and an expenditure of some 
£20,000 may be incurred in this financial year 
over and above the commitment shown in the 
Accounts. The main cost of the Greystone 
development is expected to fall in 1962-63 and 
is estimated at £140,000. We are confident that 
these developments will prove advantageous to 
the Company. 


The Subsidiary Companies show a small 
trading profit for the yéar but owing to an 
adverse movement in exchange rates we show a 
loss on the Consolidated Profit and Loss 
Account. In Canada competition is as extreme 
as ever but the mill has a full order book and is 
running to capacity. 


During the year my grandson, Mr Michael 
D. A. Hield, has been appointed to the Board 
of Directors, He has been in the employ of the 
Company for over 10 years. He will offer him- 
self for re-election at the Annual General 
Meeting. 


In conclusion I wish, on behalf of the Board, 
to express our thanks and appreciation to the 
staff and all operatives for their work throughout 
a busy year. 


The report and accounts were adopted and the 
dividend, as recommended, was approved. 


The retiring directors, Mr W. W. S. C. 
Neville, MC, BEM, and Mr Michael D. A. 
Hield, were re-clected and: the remuneration of 
the Auditors, Messrs Whinney,- Smith  & 
Whinney, having been fixed, ine proceedings 
terminated. ae! ‘ 
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THE BRITISH PLASTER BOARD (HOLDINGS) 


The 44th annual general meeting of The 
British Plaster Board (Holdings) Limited will 
be held on July 27th in London. 

The following is the statement of the Chair- 
man, Sir Graham Hayman, which has been 
circulated with the report and accounts for the 
year ended March 31, 1961: 


FINANCIAL RESULTS FOR THE YEAR 


I am glad to report that the Group’s profit 
on trading for the year to March 31, 1961, 
amounted to £3,193,278, being £23,668 higher 
than the record profits for the previous year. 
I must add, however, that due to the imposi- 
tion of a higher profits tax, the net result is 
slightly less than that achieved a year ago. The 
United Kingdom companies of the Group 
showed higher profits but these were offset, to 
some extent, by lower earnings of our companies 
in Canada, where the recent trading recession 
and credit restrictions have affected the building 
industry as a whole. 


_ After providing for taxation on the year’s 
results of £1,738,238 (which includes profits 
tax at 12} per cent compared with 10 per cent 
for the previous year) and taking into account 
adjustments relating to prior years of £27,072, 
there remains available for appropriation by the 
Group, the sum of £1,482,112. Subsidiary 
companies have retained £234,137 as reserves 
and unappropriated profits and £500,000 has 
been added to the General Reserve of the Hold- 
ing Company. 


For the second successive year, the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer has increased the rate 
of profits tax; a tax on fuel oil, which your 
Group uses in increasing quantities, has also 
been imposed. The Chancellor is. also seeking 
powers to impose a Payroll Tax in the United 
Kingdom, the possible impact of which cannot 
be assessed at present. Undoubtedly the effect 
of these additional burdens on industry will 
either be passed on to consumers in the form 
of higher prices or will lead to reduced margins. 
In all the circumstances, your Directors feel 
that the dividend on the Ordinary Stock ought 
to be maintained at the same level as last year 
and they now recommend a final dividend of 
74 per cent which, with the interim payment 
made in January of 4 per cent, makes a total 
for the year of 11} per cent. 


Amongst the few items on the Balance Sheets 
which cail for comments, there is a small 
increase of £100,000 in the Company’s Ordinary 
Stock, which was issued to acquire the total 
issued capital of Britannia Folding Box Com- 
pany Limited, to which Company I made refer- 
ence in my Statement last year. The fixed 
assets of this new acquisition, as well as those 
of Wesco Paints Limited, Canada, which was 
purchased for cash during the year, and of 
Platrieres Modernes de Grozon, whose results 
are consolidated for the first time, account for 
£400,000 of the increase in fixed assets. We 
have also continued with the re-equipment of 
our plants and various expansion schemes both 
at home and overseas in order to increase 
capacities and achieve lower production costs. 


It is of interest to recall that the last time 
cash capital was raised was in 1946 when there 





LIMITED 
RECORD LEVEL OF SALES 


was an issue of ordinary capital yielding 
approximately £1 million. Since then about 
£14 million (including depreciation reserves) has 
been retained in the Group to finance new plant 
and extensions for the purchase of new sub- 
sidiaries at home and overseas and to provide 
additional working capital to finance the rapidly 
rising scale of our operations. 


The larger amount of investments in trade 
and associate companies reflects the expansion 
of our interests in associated companies over- 
seas and in companies on which the Group 
depends for supplies of certain raw materials. 


The figures for stocks and debtors at March 
31, 1961, totalling £8,023,000 are larger by £14 
million compared with the previous year. This 
increase, which includes the stocks and debtors 
of new companies consolidated for the first 
time, is an indication of the greater activity 
experienced during the year in all sections of 
the Group. 


The high level of expenditure on capital 
account and the employment of additional work- 
ing capital has resulted in the Group’s main 
bank accounts being overdrawn at the end of 
the year but the Company’s arrangement with 
its Bankers is proving adequate. for present 
needs. As and when the Group’s development 
programme calls for less temporary facilities, 
consideration will be given by the Board to 
other methods for providing the necessary 
finance, possibly by way of a debenture 
issue. 


TRADING ACTIVITIES IN THE UNITED 
KINGDOM AND EIRE 


The demand for building materials in the 
United Kingdom continued to rise and. our 
sales of gypsum rock, plaster and. plasterboard 
reached record figures. 


To maintain our competitive position and 
taking into account continued improvements in 
our manufacturing costs, the: selling prices of 
plasterboard were again reduced in November 
last. The opportunity was also taken to bring 
into effect a zoned delivery price scheme to the 
benefit of our customers. 


Considerable progress is being made in the 
use of plasterboard for the internal lining and 
partitioning of buildings. This development is 
being assisted by the new system of construction 
developed by our subsidiary, Drycon Limited. 
Groups of houses built by this subsidiary to 
demonstrate the system are being sold readily 


at satisfactory prices and plans are made 
available to any contractor who may be 
interested. 


During the year, permission was received from 
the authorities to enable The Gypsum Mines 
Limited to open the new mine at Brightling, and 
work on that important project has now been 
started. This will enable ample supplies of 
gypsum rock to be made available to The 
Gypsum Mines Limited locally to meet its long 
term requirements. 


The Group’s output of anhydrite, which is 
sold by us for the production of sulphuric acid, 
showed a slight reduction compared with the 
previous year. Increased quantities of acid are, 


of course, now being made in this country, 
but imported natural sulphur is being used 
as an alternative raw material to a greater 
extent, 


Our Research Department is making an in- 
creasing contribution in dealing with the many 
special problems arising from our manufacturing 
operations both at home and overseas. Arrange- 
ments covering the exchange of technical 
information with gypsum companies in other 
parts of the world are also being broadened and 
should prove mutually beneficial. 


The Davidson group of paper and paper board 
companies in the United Kingdom have again 
made an increased contribution to the Group’s 
profits. Output for these companies as a whole 
was a record, both in tonnage and value, despite 
intense competition in certain lines of packaging 
products. Although wage rates and the cost of 
fuel and raw materials have all increased, we 
have to face the possibility of a fall rather than a 
rise-in selling prices after July 1st when there 
will be a further reduction in the rate of import 
duty on paper and paper board. I must also 
point out that the margin between the price of 
Scandinavian wood pulp and Scandinavian paper 
delivered into this country continues to contract 
and there is no doubt that if this trend goes 
further, it will become more difficult to 
compete economically in some of the grades 
which have been traditional to our mills for 
many years. 


However, in addition to making paper board 
and wrapping papers the Davidson Companies 
also manufacture cartons, containers and rigid 
boxes, paper bags and multi-wall paper sacks, 
film and wax wrappings on an increasing scale. 
Through this spread of interests, some of which 
you will recall have been introduced in recent 
years, and through our plans for further develop- 
ment in the future, we consider that the 
Davidson Group should continue to operate at a 
satisfactory level of profit. 


Better trading conditions prevailed in the 
roofing felt industry, particularly during the 
latter part of the year, and D. Anderson & Son 
Ltd. improved their position. They are well 
placed to avail themselves of the increased 
activity in the building and contracting indus- 
tries and to meet the demand from overseas 
markets. 


Our engineering companies in the Midlands 
have had another successful year. Demand for 
heavy lorry fittings and agricultural accessories 
was exceptionally high, and the new equipment 
installed by our companies during the year has 
been fully employed. 


In Glasgow, William Ross & Sons Limited 
experienced a difficult year of trading, partly on 
account of the continuing depression in the ship- 
building industry on Clydeside. 


OVERSEAS 


As I have already mentioned, our Canadian 
companies had a less satisfactory year, as the 
demand for building materials, particularly in 
the first half of the year, was seriously curtailed. 
Towards the end of 1960, however, following 
changes in the National Housing Act regulations 
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covering the financing of house purchases, there 
was a marked increase in housing construction 
which has continued into 1961 with a consequent 
improvement in the demand for the products of 
our companies. 


I am glad to report that the new plasterboard 
factory in Vancouver, which has now been run- 
ning for over a year, has settled down well and 
an important share of the British Columbia 
market has been secured. Our insulation com- 
pany, Westroc Industries Limited, had a difficult 
year’s trading mainly through the marked decline 
in building activity in British Columbia. How- 
ever, With a return to more normal trading 
conditions, we are confident that the high degree 
of insulating efficiency of its products by com- 
parison with competitive materials will bring 
about an improvement in sales and earnings. 


In January, our Canadian subsidiary, Western 
Gypsum Products Limited, purchased the share 
capital of Wesco Paints Limited. This com- 
pany produces joint cement for use with plaster- 
board and a range of latex paints. Our opera- 
tions in this latter field are at present on a 
modest scale but our short experience in this 
market leads us to be optimistic for the future 
and this acquisition will help to broaden the 
base of our Canadian operations. 


Taken as a whole, your Directors are well 
satisfied with the progress which has been made 
in Canada in a comparatively short period. 
While the trading results last year were dis- 
appointing, they were entirely due to what is 
regarded as a temporary phase of recession in 
that country. Our various operating units are 
well equipped and suitably located to the 
markets and with the anticipated increase in 
house construction generally, an upward trend in 
canings can be expected. The Company pro- 
poses, at the appropriate time, to extend its 
operations in Eastern Canada, and in the mean- 
lime, provisional steps have been taken by 
securing a site and a gypsum deposit to enable 
this project to be carried through when trading 
conditions justify it. 


In the main, it is not practicable to export 
those products of the Group which are based 
on gypsum, and in consequence, it has been the 
Board’s policy to develop in the Common 
Market area by increasing investments in plants 
situated in the countries of that association, In 
France, our subsidiaries, Platrieres Modernes de 
Grozon and Platrieres du Sud-Est, have been 
engaged in the modernisation, extension and re- 
iting of certain plant, which has considerably 
interrupted their trading activities. These 
changes are now almost complete and should 
tive rise to improved earnings. Our associate 
company, Placoplatre S.A., continues to do well. 
Our Belgian associate company has made pro- 
gress in the past year towards achieving the 
desired level of turnover. 


Our Swedish associate company has again 
had a good year, and a further increase in pro- 
ductive capacity is now under consideration. 


Our associated and subsidiary companies in 
Africa continue to do well and we are hopeful 
that the change in the political status of South 
Africa will have no significant effect on the pros- 
perity of our associate company there, Gypsum 
Industries Limited. The newsprint project at 
uur Umtali plant in Southern Rhodesia, which 
I mentioned in my statement of last year, is up 
0 schedule, and it is expected that the plant 
will commence production early in 1962 as 
Planned. 


Since the end of the financial year, an agree- 
ment has been reached with Australian Gypsum 
Industries Limited of Melbourne, whereby your 
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_ Company will take up one million shares in 
the Australian company at a cost of £480,000 
sterling. This holding, representing just under 
9 per cent of the total issued capital of the 
Australian company, will make your Company 
the largest individual shareholder and Mr. R. S. 
Jukes, the Group Managing Director, is to 
be your Company’s representative on that 
Board. 


Australian Gypsum Industries Limited pro- 
duces mainly gypsum plasters and plasterboard, 
and rockwool insulation products, and it has 
plants in Melbourne, Sydney, Adelaide, Bris- 
bane and Mildura. The agreement between the 
companies which also provides for collabora- 
tion in technical and research information should 
be beneficial to both. 


FUTURE PROSPECTS 


There again appears to be a danger of a sub- 
stantial rise in costs largely influenced by wage 
demands in excess of increased productivity 
which, coupled with higher taxation in the 
form of additional profits tax and fuel oil tax, 
will tend to reduce profit margins during the 
coming year. However, there are various pro- 
jects covered by the Group’s development pro- 
gramme, which are beginning to make their con- 
tribution to profits, and these, together with the 
further economies which we hope to make in 
our traditional operations, give good grounds 
for anticipating satisfactory results in the cur- 
rent year and continued progress. 


PERSONNEL 


During the year, the Board decided that the 
Group should participate in the State Graduated 
Pension Scheme in respect of all its United 
Kingdom employees, thereby leaving it free to 
make changes in the staff and operatives’ pen- 
sion schemes without reference to the state pen- 
sion authorities. 


I am glad to take this opportunity to put on 
record the sincere thanks of the Board to the 
Management and all our employees, at home 
and overseas, for the loyal co-operation and 
constructive efforts which they have contributed 
during the past year. 
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L’AIR LIQUIDE 


Paris, France 


The Ordinary General Meeting, held on June 
16, 1961, under the Chairmanship of 
Mr Delorme, Chairman and Managing Director, 
unanimously approved all the resolutions sub- 
mitted, 


The Accounts for the financial year 1960 
show a profit balance, after amounts have been 
set aside for Provisions of 25,238,548.85 New 
Francs, which makes it possible to fix the net 
dividend, payable on and after Monday, July 3, 
1961, at 6.50 New Francs per share and at 
40.12 New Francs per “part bénéficiare.” It 
is to be noted that this dividend of 6.50 New 
Francs. is payable this year on all the shares 
forming the share capital whereas in 1960, the 
shares issued at the time of the last increase of 
capital were only entitled to a half-coupon. 


Furthermore, the Meeting re-elected Messrs 
Jean Delorme, Olivier Moreau-Néret and 
Francois Vernes, the retiring Directors. 


In his address, the Chairman, after having 
emphasised the increasing importance of the 
consumption of oxygen produced as “ tonnage 
oxygen” in the metallurgical and chemical in- 
dustries, also drew particular attention to the 
possibilities of using this gas in other industries 
as a result of -research and tests now in 
hand. 


He stated that L’Air Liquide, true to its voca- 
tion of producer and vendor of gas, has not 
hesitated to finance an important investment 
programme in order to meet these new 
needs, 


Finally, the Chairman stressed the develop- 
ment and intensification of the Company’s 
research resources in the field of very low 
temperatures and quoted as an example some 
of the new uses of gas which it produces: the 
utilisation of liquid hydrogen and oxygen for 
the propulsion of rockets, of liquid hydrogen 
and helium, in the field of atomic power, for 
obtaining industrial vacuums, for the operation 
of calculating machines or of direction heads in 
rockets. 











ment to the Stockholders 


PORTALS LIMITED 


Extracts from the Report and Accounts for 1960 and from Sir Francis Portal’s State- 


Meeting June 29, 1961 





Issued Capital * 
Group Reserves ae 
Group Trading Surplu 

Group Profit, after Tax 


Dividends 





1960 1959 
2,756,262 2,756,262 
2,048,276 1,680,614 
1,280,210 1,204,872 

645,747 587,120 

20% 17% 








GROUP TRADING 


an overtime basis. 


of the individual companies. 


the current year are promising. 





The profit on our papermaking side for 1960 shows a slight improvement compared 
with the previous year. Apart from the opening months. we have consistently worked on 
Our Water Purification and Engineering Companies, now grouped 
under a holding company, Laverstoke Investment Trust, have had an extremely good 
year. The profits of this Group have again exceeded any previous figure. The in-take of 
new business also reached record figures, not only for the Group as a whole but for most 


PROSPECTS FOR CURRENT YEAR 

The present position in all sections of your organisation is satisfactory with full order 
books both on the Bank Note papermaking side and on the Water Purification and the 
Engineering sides. In the absence of unexpected difficulties, the prospects therefore for 
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ADDRESS BY MR P. H. ANDERSON, DEPUTY CHAIRMAN 


The sixty-sixth Annual General Meeting of 
the Company was held at the Board Room, 
Corner House, Johannesburg, on Monday, June 
19, 1961. 


Mr P. H. Anderson, who was in the. Chair, 
in the course of his remarks said: 


ACCOUNTS 


I would refer to the reduction in the dividend 
from 30 cents to 25 cents announced on June 8, 
-1961. In their decision to reduce the dividend 
in respect of the first half of the current financial 
year your Directors were influenced not by the 
stringency of the present financial climate, but 
by long term considerations of the proportion 
of earnings which it is essential the Company 
should retain for building up its portfolio of 
investments and finding and developing new 
business. Since Rand Mines assumed greater 
financial, executive and administrative responsi- 
bilities at the end of 1957 the proportion of 
distributable profits which it has retained for 
these purposes has been increased year by year ; 
and with this latest adjustment it has now 
reached a level which in the view of your Board 
is more appropriate for its present requirements. 


EXPLORATION PROGRAMME 


The Company’s intensive exploration pro- 
gramme continued to be pursued during the 
year, primarily within South Africa but also in 
South West Africa, Bechuanaland and Southern 
Rhodesia, As is usual in this type of work many 
prospects were rejected out of hand, some after 
a cursory examination or investigation, and only 
relatively few proved worthy of large scale 
exploration. I might mention that it is not our 
aim at this stage to prove the existence of low 
grade deposits for “ lock-up ” purposes. Drilling 
for gold took place in three areas in South 
Africa, all of them in the Transvaal. One of 
these prospects was abandoned early in the year 
without encouragement ; one has recently been 
abandoned after the promise of an early bore- 
hole was unfortunately not confirmed by subse- 
quent drilling ; and drilling is continuing in the 
third. In addition Rand Mines has a participa- 
tion in an area being drilled for gold by a com- 
pany in another Group. Although gold remains 
the main objective of our exploration, several 
copper, asbestos, manganese and other base 
mineral propositions were actively explored 
during the year. 


As a result of investigations in the metallurgi- 
cal field it was decided during the year to 
incorporate a private company, the Nourse 
Electro Chemical Corporation (Proprietary) 
Limited, for the production near Johannesburg 
of electrolytic copper and certain by-products 
from scrap obtainable from local sources. Con- 
struction of.the required plant is expected to 
commence shortly and it is planned to start 
production early next year. Further investiga- 
tions in the chemical and metallurgical fields 
continue, particularly in regard to ferrochrome 
where our work has proved sufficiently en- 
couraging for the incorporation of a Company 
known as RMB Alloys (Proprietary) Limited 
for the purpose of confirming the pilot plant 
results on a production basis and to test the 


market. To this end arrangements have been 
concluded with a local company for the use of 
certain of its plant and equipment in conjunc- 
tion with out own pilot plant which is being 
transferred to that Company’s site. 


The total expenditure on exploration, includ- 
ing that of all the exploration companies, was 
R1,313,000 of which Rand Mines’ share was 
R877,000 compared with R525,000 in the pre- 
vious year. 


While the rate of expenditure, particularly 
during this past two years, has been at a high 
level it will be recalled that in previous years 
comparatively little was spent in this connection. 
It is planned that expenditure should be at a 
much lower level during the next two years or 
so thus reducing the average over the period. 
Exploration work is competitive and is the life 
blood of mining houses, I would emphasise the 
necessity for and the importance of finding and 
developing new projects for Rand Mines if it is 
to play its rightful part as a parent company 
in a major South African mining Group. 


GOLD AND URANIUM INDUSTRY 


The amount received for gold during the 
year increased by 14 cents to R25.07 per ounce 
largely as a result of the high prices ruling in 
the last four months of the year. It is generally 
agreed that fears regarding the inherent strength 
of the dollar and the outflow of gold from the 
United States were responsible for this rise in 
the price of gold. The fact that the fears have 
so far proved to be wrong is significant but also 
significant is the further illustration that people 
all over the world are conscious that gold and 
not paper currency still remains the ultimate 
value and the finest basis for commercial trade. 


GOLD AND URANIUM MINES OF THE 
GROUP 


As announced early this year an important 
scheme has been evolved for the co-ordination 
and rationalisation of certain of the mining 
activities of the Harmony, Virginia 
Merriespruit gold mines, A consortium led by 
Rand Mines has formed a company, Virginia- 
Merriespruit Investments (Proprietary) Limited, 
which has acquired, for R7 million, the entire 
interest of the Kennecott Copper Corporation of 
America in Virginia Orange Free State Gold 
Mining Company Limited and Méerriespruit 
(Orange Free State) Gold Mining Company 
Limited. As ‘part of the scheme the administra- 
tion and technical management of Merriespruit 
has been transferred to Rand Mines. While the 
administrative control of Virginia remains with 
the Anglo-Transvaal Group, operations at Vir- 
ginia’s mine property will be closely co-ordi- 
nated with those of Harmony and Merriespruit. 
A provisional agreement has been concluded 
between Harmony and Virginia whereby the 
former will sell to the latter certain mining 
rights in extent 397 claims for R6 million. The 
agreement is subject to ratification by share- 
holders at meetings to be held. The scheme 
also provides for Virginia to tribute a portion 
of Merriespruit’s lease area. All the arrange- 
ments have been planned with the concurrence 
and approval of the relevant Government 


and . 


Departments and it is confidently expected that 
the scheme will benefit both the Harmony and 
Merriespruit companies and will result in an 
extension of the profitable life of Virginia with 
consequential advantages not only to the local 
community but to the national economy as a 
whole, 


Summarised details of operations and results 
of the Group’s gold and uranium companies of 
the Witwatersrand and Orange Free State are 
contained in the Directors’ Report. 


INDUSTRIAL INTERESTS 


The opportunity recently presented itself of 
concluding an agreement with Leo Computers 
Limited of London for the acquisition of an 
electronic computer and the establishment of 
a computer service bureau in Johannesburg. 
It is anticipated that satisfactory savings 
will be effected by the companies of the Group 
by deputing to the service bureau a great deal 
of work, It is expected that the bureau will 
furnish a new and timely service to the business 
community and that a reasonable return will be 
made on our investment. 


Your Company continues to play its part in 
the development of the local money market. 


FUTURE OUTLOOK 


It is obvious that one cannot comment 
realistically on the future outlook for the Com- 
pany without at the same time making reference 
to the outlook. for South Africa, to whose 
development and advancement Rand Mines has 
made no mean contribution and in which its 
future lies. 


Events of the past year or so, including this 
country’s break with the Commonwealth and 
culminating in the restrictive financial measures 
announced by the Minister of Finance in the 
House of Assembly last Friday, June 16th, have 
naturally affected the confidence of the outside 
world in relation to South Africa, The circum- 
stances which have rendered it necessary for 
the Government to take such emergency 
measures are regrettable, but it is clearly their 
duty to protect the country’s finances against the 
existing capital outflow. It is to be hoped that 
these measures will be of the shortest possible 
duration, because in the final analysis the.solv- 
tion of the country’s problems requires 40 
expanding economy. 


As I see it, the future of South Africa depend: 
on the ability to carry out new developments 
which will sustain and progressively advance 
the living standards of its peoples. As with the 
country, so our Company depends on new 
developments, in its case not only to expand 
but also to replace the gradual shrinkage in it’ 
present interests in the mining field. The 
achievement of all such developments, howeve! 
must rest upon suitable social and economic 
conditions in the Republic. In striving to bring 
about these conditions it behoves all of us wh 
are intimately concerned with the affairs 
South Africa and its future to be constructv4 
in encouraging policies which would be bene 
ficial to the majorities of the various section 
of the population and would engender th 
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restoration of overseas confidence in South 
Africa, not only financially but in the widest 
sense, 

I suggest that in shaping a course through 
the complex, but not insurmountable, problems 
which confront South Africa, a policy of planned 
and gradual social change is far likelier to 
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achieve greater stability and most lasting benefit 
to the vast majority of the country’s inhabitants 
than would result from precipitate and radical 
action, There seems to be little doubt that the 
great majority of the population wish and 
believe their future to lie along the path of 
co-operation and steady advancement. 


18‘ 
In looking back on the history of South Africa 
the growth and progress that have taken place 
over the last half century lead one to feel sure 
that it is on the continuation of this: and the 
concomitant effect on living standards that the 
real hope exists of arriving at a successful solu- 
tion of the country’s present difficulties, 








RICHARDSONS, WESTGARTH & CO., 
LIMITED 


MR. O. J. PHILIPSON’S REVIEW 


The Annual General Meeting of Richardsons, 
Westgarth & Co., Ltd. will be held on July 26th, 
at Wallsend. 


The following are extracts from the Annual 
Review of the Chairman, Mr. O. J. Philipson. 


The profits of the Group for the financial 
year to April Ist, 1961 before tax but after pro- 
viding £611,600 (previous year £491,200) for 
depreciation, £313,200 (£252,400) for develop- 
ment expenditure and £238,800 (£211,700) for 
loan and debenture interest amounted to 
£128,000 (£516,900). After a net tax credit of 
£59,000 (tax charge of £266,000), the net profit 
was £187,000 (£250,900). 

This unsatisfactory result, as already fore- 
cast, has been largely brought about by the 
intense competition that has existed these past 
few years and the consequent need to take on 
certain orders at unremunerative prices to pro- 
vide reasonable continuity of production in the 
works. - Full provisions against losses have been 
made in all such cases. 


The profits from the use of the new 
‘Henderson’ Graving Dock at Immingham 
represent its use for only part of the financial 
year, 

No interim dividend was declared in 
November and in announcing this the Board 
expressed the hope that it would be possible to 
make a reduced distribution when the results 
for the full year ending April lst were available. 
In view however of the unchanged trading out- 
look and as the year’s results have been affected 
by provisions made for losses on contracts 
booked since November at unremunerative 
prices, the Directors do not feel justified in 
recommending any dividend payment for the 
year out of profits. In order however to miti- 
gate the consequence to shareholders they 
recommend a tax free capital distribution of 14d. 
per share amounting to £73,886 out of capital 
reserves. 


MARINE MARKET 


Difficulties facing British Shipowners are too 
well known to call for comment here. It is 
evident that there is now a large excess ship- 
building capacity throughout the world and it is 
clear that the advantages enjoyed by foreign 
shipbuilders by way of long-term credit facilities 
and subsidies are prejudicial to the British Ship- 
building Industry. These difficulties have been 
factors in the scarcity of orders and the fierce 
competition over such orders as have been 
placed. 

The North Eastern Marine Engineering Co. 
Ltd. have successfully completed and installed 
the first engine of Gétaverken design to be 
built in the British Commonwealth. 


HEAVY ELECTRICITY GENERATING PLANT 


The reductions which took place in the 
Central Electricity Generating Board’s Nuclear 
Power Station programme and in its require- 
ments for a much reduced number of conven- 
tional turbo-alternators of greatly increased size 
caused manufacturers considerable difficulties. 


Following the merging of our atomic con- 
sortium interests the circumstances pointed to 
the desirability of collaboration between The 
General Electric Company Limited and our- 
selves by pooling our respective resources for 
the design, development, sales, and manufacture 
of heavy electricity generating and industrial 
power plants generally. 


As a consequence the licence arrangement 
which has been operated for many years with 
Brown Boveri for power generating plants and 
turbine machinery in the United Kingdom to 
their designs is being brought to an end by 
mutual agreement. It is most regrettable that 
the course of events has made necessary this 
termination of a valued relationship which has 
existed so long and so amicably. 


The above radical change in our technical 
relationship on power plants, by which we will 
henceforth be engaging in much more design 
effort and responsibility than hitherto, means 
redeployment of our technical and commercial 
organisations. For this increased design effort 
we have a considerable number of experienced 
staff available but there will have to be faced a 
substantial financial burden of design and 
development costs. 


PRESENT AND. FUTURE 


Regarding Land plant, we confidently expect 
that the arrangements which have been made 
will enable us to secure a reasonable share of 
available turbo-plant orders for home and export 
and to diversify further our range of engineer- 
ing products There must, however, be a time 
lag, especially with large contracts involved 
which extend over several years, before the 
financial benefits can accrue. 


The British Shipbuilding and Marine 
Engineering Industries may well be facing a 
major and possibly prolonged recession and 
certainly no positive indication of any early 
recovery can be seen at the present time. We 
believe that the importance of the Shipbuilding 
and Marine Engineering Industries to the 
economic well-being of this country is widely 
recognised, and it is to be hoped, therefore, that 
the Government will give urgent consideration 
in the needs of these industries. 


Competition in all fields both at home and 
abroad is of the fiercest, and it is a serious 


matter that at such a time additional manufac- 
turing costs will have to be met, such as in- 
creases in wages, steel, fuel and rates, and in 
respect of graduated pensions and pay-roll tax 
—all largely resulting from Government policy 
and wholly beyond our control. 


The Hartlepool and Humber Works will be 
actively engaged during the current year, but 
the other Works are likely to become progres- 
sively less busy as the year proceeds, unless 
orders for additional marine engines or other 
products can be secured in the near future. 


The present financial year starts with orders 
on hand, including work-in-progress, totalling 
£314 millions, which is only 10 per cent lower 
than a year ago. It is of extreme concern to your 
Board that by reason of the combination of 
basic conditions referred to above and the abso- 
lute need to maintain and intensify technical 
and commercial effort, the figures which will 
be presented to you at this time next year are 
bound to show a substantial loss. All possible 
steps are being taken as part of a long-term 
programme to restore the profitability of the 
Company. 





A copy of the full Chairman’s Review can be 
obtained on application to: The Group Secre- 
tary, P.O. Box 2, Wallsend, Northumberiand. 


TENNANT BROTHERS 


POPULARITY OF DRAUGHT BEERS 





The Seventy-ninth Annual General Meeting 
of Tennant Brothers Limited will be held on 
July 26 at Sheffield. 


_ The following are extracts from the circulated 
statement by the chairman, Mr H. K. Wilson: 


The financial year ended March, 1960, con- 
stituted a record in the history of the Company. 
In the year under review we have broken that 
record by 4.8 per cent. 


An outstanding feature has been the con- 
tinued “increase in the popularity of the Com- 
pany’s draught beers, particularly those of the 
Stronger qualities. 

The national distribution of Gold Label 
Barley Wine has been considerably extended 
during the last twelve months. The wine and 
spirit trade has increased in volume but com- 
petition becomes keener. Squires Gin is now 
accepted by the trade and public alike, account- 
ing for over one-third of our total gin sales, - 


Our Retail Department has once again shown 
a very satisfactory return on the capital invested. 


Accounts: The Group Profit before taxation 
at £575,026 reflects an increase of £60,570 over 
1960. The dividend of 13 per cent on the 
Ordinary Shares is in respect of an issued Capital 
increased by 18,667 Ordinary Shares since the 
last Balance Sheet. 

Your Board recommend a splitting of each 
Ordinary Shafe of £1 into four Ordinary Shares 
of 5s. each. Your directors consider that this 
will improve the marketability of the Company’s ~ 
equity capital. 
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THE MANGANESE BRONZE AND BRASS COMPANY 


GROUP PRODUCTION AND EARNINGS MAINTAINED 


The sixty-second ordinary annual general 
meeting of The Manganese Bronze and Brass 
Company Limited was held on June 29th at 2 
London Wall Buildings, London, E.C.2, Mr 
J. C. Budd (the chairman) presiding. 


The following is an extract from the statement 
by the chairman which had been circulated with 
the report and accounts for the year ended 
December 31, 1960: 


Your company was incorporated in 1899 and 
has traded under its present title since that date. 
For many years the company has been known 
throughout the industry at home and abroad as 
“ Manganese Bronze” and in view of its 
present somewhat cumbersome title your Direc- 
tors recommend that we should shorten the title 
o “ Manganese Bronze Limited” to have effect 
from January 1, 1962. 


THE YEAR’S TRADING 


Sales of marine propellers have been well 
maintained during 1960. Elsewhere in the Group 
production has remained at a satisfactory level 
“and the results are generally comparable with 
those of 1959. 


It is possible therefore to recommend the 
same gross rate of dividend distribution as last 
year. 

The Group Accounts for the year ended Dec- 
ember 31, 1960, show a profit before taxation of 
£608,293 (against £610,225 for the year 1959) 
after charging £152,529 (£125,965) for depre- 
ciation, Provisions for taxation require £279,268 
(£266,097) leaving a net profit for the year of 
£329,025 (£344,128). 


Your Directors recommend a final dividend of 
8d. per share on the Ordinary Shares, making 
1s. 03d, per share for the year (same). 


In July, 1960, the Lightalloys factory at 
Willesden was sold. At the same time the con- 
struction of new factory buildings at Beverley to 
accommodate the transfer of production was put 
in hand. The completion of this transaction 
will be largely reflected. in the 1961 accounts. 
The Net Fixed Assets at £2,687,640 show an 
increase of £379,238 over last year due princi- 
pally to the new buildings at Beverley and the 
replacement of plant and machinery at Hand- 
ford Works, Ipswich. It will also be noted that 
there is a trade investment of £10,000 shown 
on the Balance Sheet which is attributable to 
our interest in the new export sales company— 
Stone-Manganese Marine Limited. 


Net Current Assets at £1,150,463 show a 
decrease from the previous year of £224,759 
and it will be noted that we now have a Bank 
overdraft of £310,259 due to the heavy calls to 
finance the reorganisation pending the final 
settlement of the sale of the factory at Willesden 
and transfer of production to Beverley. Total 
Net Assets have risen from £3,683,624 to 
£3,848,103. 


WORKS REPORTS 


Stone-Manganese Marine Limited. In con- 


junction with Stone Platt Industries Limited we 
formed a new company to promote the export 
sales of marine propellers and other marine — 
specialities manufactured by both groups of 


MR J. C. BUDD’S STATEMENT 


companies. The company has been in existence 
for less than a year, but I am happy to say that 
it is making satisfactory progress, and should 
make a useful contribution-to our efforts in the 
export market, 


Birkenhead Works, The demand for our 
propellers throughout the year remained at a 
high level and although the output was below 
the record figure achieved in 1958, the results 
were satisfactory having regard to the depressed 
state of the shipbuilding industry. I am also 
pleased to report that the outstanding commit- 
ment at the end of the year shows an increase 
over the previous year. 


Our Proprietary Scimitar designs continue to 
be favoured by many shipowners and ship- 
builders throughout the world and the services 
of our technical staff are in constant demand. 
Equally, the severe operating conditions of the 
modern marine propeller have resulted in an 
increasing demand for our special alloy 
Nikalium. 

Your technical staff has also been engaged in 
the further development of controllable pitch 
propellers and a number of orders were secured 
during the year. 


Handford Works Ipswich. Sales have again 
increased steadily throughout the year. There 
has been a greater demand for our special alloys, 
notably in aluminium bronze and _ nickel 
aluminium bronze. 


The laboratories were extended to permit the 
introduction of modern analytical and metal- 
lurgical equipment to ensure that our programme 
of research can be extended with particular 
reference to the investigation of alloys to with- 
stand the arduous service conditions called for 
by the engineering industry. 


Elton Park Works Ipswich. The demand 
for sintered metal products was affected by the 
recession in the domestic appliance and motor 
car industries during the latter half of the year, 
but nevertheless sales were exceptionally good. 


The new equipment. purchased as a result of 
the tests made in 1959 was installed for the most 
part by the end of the year with a resultant 
expansion in production and speed of operation. 


STEVEN & STRUTHERS LIMITED 


Although the reorganisation of this works has 
taken longer than originally anticipated, the 
improvements to the plant and buildings have 
proceeded steadily during the year. 


Production has expanded and towards the end 
of the year additional premises were leased for 
the manufacture of rigid foam products trans- 
ferred from the Willesden factory. 


CAPLIN ENGINEERING COMPANY 
LIMITED 

With the sale of the Willesden factory it was 
necessary to erect new production shops at our 
Elton Park Works and the transfer of the whole 
of the plant was completed early in 1961. Dur- 
ing 1960 it was necessary to sub-contract a con- 
siderable amount of the machining in the 
Ipswich area, but even under these conditions 
the financial results were very satisfactory. Pro- 


‘ 


duction from the new factory should be in full 
operation by June, 1961. 


’ LIGHTALLOYS LIMITED 


A large foundry extension was undertaken at 
Beverley for the purpose of absorbing the pro- 
duction of the Willesden factory and it had 
been hoped that the transfer would be com- 
pleted by the end of 1960. Unfortunately build- 
ing delays and adverse weather seriously affected 
the programme, and production on a reducing 
scale had to be continued at Willesden until 
the beginning of this year. 


DEANS AND SON (YORKSHIRE) 
LIMITED 


The company with Lightalloys Limited now 
forms the Deans and Lightalloys division of the 
Parent Company, thus preserving the names and 
retaining the associations of the former com- 
panies, 

A substantial building programme was put in 
hand during the year including a large new 
aluminium foundry and office block totalling over 
90,000 square feet. 


The delay in completing the foundry has 
severely restricted production of aluminium cast- 
ings as well as other products. It would now 
appear that the installation of plant will not be 
complete before next June. 


Despite alterations to the railway moderni- 
sation programme, the principal business of this 
company in public transport vehicles, with par- 
ticular reference to railway carriages and motor 
buses, was satisfactory. The prospects for the 
future in these industries indicate a steady 
demand for our products, Considerable develop- 
ment work has been carried out on improve- 
ments to doors and equipment for passenger 
vehicles and we believe that demand for these 
specialised products will increase. 


GENERAL 


The outlook for our range of marine products, 
while still dependent on shipbuilding, :everthe- 
less appears to be better than was considered 
possible at the end of the previous year, and 
the formation of Stone-Manganese Marine 
Limited should enable us to expand our export 
sales. 


Prospects for wrought products are exception- 
ally good and our attention to research into new 
alloys has been more than justified. 


The present recession for our sintered metal 
products is generally thought to be of a limited 
nature, and there should be a marked improve- 
ment particularly when the Motor Car Industry 
returns to full production. 


It is too early for us to benefit from the 
combination of Lightalloys Limited and Deans 
and Son (Yorkshire) but the amalgamation of 
these two companies operating in similar fields 
should prove a valuable asset. The transfer of 
a large works from London to Yorkshire is 4 
major operation and the full advantage of this 
re-organisation will not be obtained before 1962, 
and we must be prepared for a loss this year. 
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The report and accounts were adopted and 
the dividends, as recommended, were approved. 

Resolutions having been passed changing the 
name of the Company to “ Manganese Bronze 
Limited”? on or as soon as practicable after 
January 1, 1962 and amending the Articles of 
Association, the proceedings then terminated. 





THOMAS LOCKER 
(HOLDINGS) LIMITED 


Manufacturers of Screening, Filtration, 


Conveying and Handling Equipment 
RECORD TURNOVER AND PROFIT 


MR T. C. LOCKER ON DIVERSE RANGE 
OF PRODUCTS 


The 14th annual general meeting of Thomas 
Locker (Holdings) Limited was held on June 
29th in Warrington, Mr T. C. Locker, MA, 
M.Sc., A.M.I.Mech.E. (chairman and _ joint 
managing director), presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: 


The results of the Group’s trading during the 
past year have again been a record both in turn- 
over and profit. 


Profit margins have been narrower, though 
the increased turnover and increased efficiency 
within the organisation have enabled the final 
result to be so good. 


I am pleased to report that our Australian 
Company has made further progress and that 
their factory has been extended. The Com- 
panies in South Africa and Rhodesia have not 
recovered from the set-back suffered in 1959 
due to the slowing down of operations in the 
Industries which they supply, though they have 
continued to obtain a fair share, on a profitable 
basis, of the business available. In Belgium 
manufacture has now commenced at our Fac- 
tory near Brussels and we look forward to this 
Subsidiary making a useful contribution to the 
future Grqup results. 


We have been able to further strengthen our 
reserves by appropriating £100,000 from this 
year’s profit to the general reserve and the 
Directors feel justified in recommending that a 
final dividend of 123 per cent be paid, which, 
with the interim of 73 per cent which you 
have already received, makes a total of 20 per 
cent for the year. 


CURRENT PROSPECTS 


The prospects for the current year are not 
unfavourable ; our order books are better than 
at this time last year. Unfortunately, the econo- 
mies resulting from our reorganisation are being 
offset by increased costs in labour and raw 
materials. Conditions are likely to continue 
difficult, though owing to the diversity of our 
products the Company should not be adversely 
affected. 

In conclusion, I wish to pay tribute to the 
members of the staff at all levels, both at home 
and overseas, for their efforts during the past 
year, 

The report and accounts were adopted and 
at a subsequent extraordinary general meeting 
4 resolution was passed amending the Articles 
of Association in connection with the Directors’ 
borrowing powers. 
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TARMAC LIMITED 


REORGANISATION -OF GROUP STRUCTURE FOLLOWING 
RECENT ACQUISITIONS 


MARKET FOR ROADSTONE PRODUCTS CONTINUES ACTIVE 
BRIGHTER OUTLOOK FOR ENGINEERING AND BUILDING INTERESTS 
MR CHARLES E. HICKMAN’S REVIEW 


The annual general meeting of Tarmac 
Limited was held on June 30th at the Company’s 
Registered Office, Tarmac Road, Ettingshall, 
near Wolverhampton, Mr Charles E. Hickman 
(the Chairman) presiding. 


The following is his address which had been 
circulated with the reports and accounts: 


It is with deep regret that I report the death 
on October 1, 1960 of Lieut. Commander G. C. 
Hans Hamilton, CBE, MA, RNVR (Retd). As 
Chairman of Tarslag Limited, he joined your 
Board in December 1959 and during his ensuing 
short period of office he impressed us all with his 
advice and counsel, based as .it was on a long 
experience in industry. 


At a recent Meeting of Directors I informed 
the Board that, after thirty-two years as Chair- 
man of your Company, I felt the time had come 
for me to make way for a younger man, and that 
it was my intention, after the forthcoming 
annual general meeting, to vacate the Chair, 
albeit retaining a seat on your Board. Your 
Directors have accordingly invited Sir Charles 
Burman to succeed me as Chairman, and his 
appointment is one which I shall welcome and 
in which you may have every confidence. 


The programme of rationalisation to which 
I referred last year is now virtually completed 
and, as indicated in the Directors’ Report, the 
activities of the companies which have recently 
joined us are now fully integrated within the 
three main operating subsidiary companies of 
the Group. While the financial benefits of this 
reorganisation were not fully felt in 1960, they 
did help to mitigate the effect of the continued 
intense competition in certain quarters and the 
atrocious weather conditions in the second half 
of the year. 


GROUP ACCOUNTS 


The Group Accounts disclose a gross profit 
for the year of £1,960,473 from which is 
deducted depreciation of £802,651. The charge 
for taxation is substantially higher at £548,396, 
partly owing to a further increase in the rate 
of Profits Tax for the year, and partly to the 
necessity of adding £96,300 to the Taxation 
Equalisation Account, After allowing for out- 
side minority interests of £14,158, the net profit 
for the year becomes £595,268. Capital expendi- 
ture in 1960 exceeded one million pounds and 
forward plans include the building of new road- 
stone plants, which will be necessary to preserve 
your Company’s status as one of the leading 
members of the coated macadam and aggregate 
supply industry. The expansion of trade calls 
for more working capital, as is indicated in the 
particulars of net current assets set out in the 
Consolidated Balance Sheet. To meet these 
requirements it is more than ever necessary to 
conserve funds by retaining profits within the 
Company and it is therefore recommended that 
£150,000 be placed to subsidiary company 
General Reserve Accounts and that a dividend 
of 12 per cent subject to tax, be paid on the 
Ordinary share capital. The balance carried 
forward on Profit and Loss Account will then be 
increased by £163,455 to a total of £481,335, 


of which £399,082 remains within subsidiary 
companies and £82,253 is held by the Parent 
Company. 


ROADSTONE ACTIVITIES 


Tarmac Roadstone Limited had another highly 
successful year and contributed profits substan- 
tially in excess of those of the previous year. 
The tonnage of roadstone and: other aggregates 
now being produced continues to increase, 
largely due to a greater output of slag from the 
blast-furnaces of the Iron and Steel Companies 
with which we collaborate. It gives me great 
pleasure to report a widening of this association 
with the steel industry through the conclusion 
of agreements to process the blast-furnace slag 
of the South Durham Steel & Iron Company 
Limited and, more recently, with the Working- 
ton Iron & Steel Company. The increasing 
supply of raw materials offers further opportuni- 
ties for the creation of new markets, many of 
which are being’ energetically developed. 
Considerable progress has been made in the 
production of foamed slag as a lightweight 
aggregate and of granulated slag for use in the 
production of slag cement: the export of crushed 
and graded slag to Europe is developing appre- 
ciably, while a.further activity of some note is 
the recovery of metal from steel slag for re-use 
in the normal course of steel production. 


Meanwhile, the market for your company’s 
roadstone products remains active and it is 
gratifying to note that sales tonnage for the 
first four months of 1961 has considerably 
exceeded that of the corresponding period of 
last year. This enhanced output of your Com- 
pany’s roadstone plants puts an ever-increasing 
load on the transport organisation. By con- 
stant modernisation of the fleet and first-class 
administrative efficiency all commitments in 
1960 were met expeditiously and at a very satis- 
factory rate of profit. The results of the long- 
distance haulage business of Econofreight 
Transport Limited, one of the former Tarslag 
companies, showed much improvement, and all 
credit is due to those responsible for it. 


CIVIL ENGINEERING AND BUILDING 
COMPANIES 


The Group’s civil engineering and building 
companies, now concentrated within Tarmac 
Civil Engineering Limited, experienced a very 
difficult year. Competition in the industry 
continued to be extremely keen and the level of 
prices at which contracts were let was at times 
ridiculously low. Your Directors declined to 
subscribe to such a policy, with the result that 
no large contract was obtained during the year. 
The wettest summer in living memory was 
another factor seriously affecting many con- 
tracts, particularly two large dams in course of 
construction. However, prospects for the 
immediate future are to some extent brighter 
and levels of prices show some signs of recovery. 
Several substantial contracts have now been 
obtained, among them being large civil engineer- 
ing works in connection with the development 
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schemes of the Shelton Iron & Steel Company 
Limited at Stoke-on-Trent and of Steel Peech 
& Tozer at Rotherham, while. the recent award 
of a contract for fifteen and a half miles of 
motorway in Cheshire provides a full order 
book for 1961. Mobile Lifting Services Limited 
added to its earnings and in so doing justified 
the capital expended during the year in main- 
taining the fleet of mobile cranes at a high level 
of efficiency. 


Tarmac Vinculum Limited continued to 
expand its turnover, particularly in the field of 
structural and prestressed concrete products. 
The return obtained from this increased busi- 
ness still falls short of what is required but, 
here again, the results for the first quarter of 
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1961 show a notable improvement, and pros- 
pects for the remainder of the year seem 
favourable. 


THE OUTLOOK 


In looking to the future it is well to bear in 
mind that our industry is very much at the 
mercy of national economic conditions and the 
equally unpredictable weather, any sudden 
change in either of which can upset the best of 
long-range forecasts. Present indications give 
grounds for reasonable optimism but, neverthe- 
less, I prefer to confine my predictions to the 
more immediate future and to express the view 
that 1961, having started well, should prove to 
be another successful year. 
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Finally, I wish to place on record my appre- 


ciation of the support and loyalty of the © 


management, staff and workpeople of the 
Group. They have all put in much hard work 
in producing the satisfactory results of the past 
year and have co-operated admirably in the 
establishment of an improved group manage- 
ment structure. 

The report and accounts were adopted and 
the dividend of 12 per cent on the Ordinary 
Shares was approved. 

The retiring directors, Sir Charles Burman, 
Mr T. McMillan, Senr; and Mr G. N. Wright, 


MBE, TD, FCA, were re-elected and the other 


formal business having been duly transacted, the 
proceedings terminated. 








AB GOTAVERKEN 


(Shipbuilders and Engineers) 
GOTHENBURG, SWEDEN 


A SATISFACTORY YEAR IN THE FACE OF ADVERSE CONDITIONS ~ 


NEW DIESEL ENGINE WITH RATINGS UP TO 25,000 bhp 
NOW AVAILABLE 


The fifty-fifth Annual General Meeting of AB 
Gétaverken was held in Gothenburg . on 
May 16th, Mr A. Gabrielsson, Chairman, presid- 
ing. The following is an extract from the report 
circulated with the accounts. 


ORDERS AND PRODUCTION 


Considering the depressed condition of the 
shipbuilding industry, the results for 1960 must 
be regarded as satisfactory. The turnover was 
Kr. 361.7 million, as compared to Kr. 352.1 mil- 
lion for the previous year. However, it should 
be noted in this context that the deliveries con- 
tributing to this result were contracted for in 
1955-56 when the demand for new tonnage was 
altogether different than during the last few 
years. 


Nevertheless, a certain improvement in orders 
was noted, particularly towards the end of 1960. 
Six new contracts for ships and 17 for engines 
were booked during the year, and the total 
orders for ships were 666,790 dwt at the 
beginning of 1961, as against 773,000 dwt a year 
ago. 

But the new orders have been accepted at very 
low prices and unfavourable terms, since Jong 
term credits are demanded by customers. In 
the absence of export credit facilities the Swedish 
yards have had to finance the credits themselves, 
although such a scheme is being explored by the 
domestic banks. 


The demand for marine diesels was also slight 
during the first half of the year, but improved 
towards the end as a consequence of the upturn 
in the demand for new tonnage. But engine 
prices remain depressed, as a result of the com- 
petition from engine builders with idle capacity. 
On the other hand, the development of a large 
diesel engine with ratings of up to 25,000 hp 
has put this engine in competition with the 
steam turbine for installation in large ships. 
Since the fuel economy of the diesel engine is 
superior to the turbine it is expected that the 
new engine will make some inroads into a field 
hitherto lacking an alternative to the steam 
turbine. 

The prospects of the shipbuilding industry 
remain obscure. On the one hand, the ship- 
building capacity has increased by the addition 
of new yards and the rationalisation of existing 
ones, whereby the output has been materially 


increased. On the other hand, there exists an 
oversupply of shipping, as evidenced by the 
many laid-up ships, and it seems unlikely that 
orders for new ships will come forth in the 
volume needed to keep the industry busy. 


It is to be hoped, however, that when the new 
Arendal yard is available the Company will be in 
a healthy competitive position, particularly in 
respect of super-tankers, which appeaf to be the 
logical successors to the existing tanker tonnage. 


DELIVERIES AND LAUNCHINGS 


Nine vessels with an aggregate tonnage of 
213,700. dwt were completed and delivered in 
1960, viz. : 


One motor tanker of 40,200 dwt ; 

One turbine tanker of 40,420 dwt ; 

Two motor ore-oil carriers of 34,250 dwt; 

Two motor tankers of 19,330 dwt ; 

One cargo motorship of 11,050 dwt ; 

Two cargo motorships of 7,450 dwt. 

Nine merchant vessels of altogether 180,700 
dwt were launched during the year. 


Main machinery delivered from the engine 
shop included 23 diesel engines with a com- 
bined rating of 197,950 bhp. Fifteen of these 
engines were delivered to other yards in Belgium, 
Norway, UK, and Sweden. 


The first unit of the Company’s new “ large- 
bore ” diesel engine was tested and installed in 
a 40,200 dwt super-tanker built by the sub- 
sidiary Oresundsvarvet. This particular engine 
was a ten-cylinder unit. From the tests the 
cylinder rating of the new engine has been put 
at 2,100 bhp, whereby a 12-cylinder engine will 
obtain a rated output of 25,200 bhp. 


THE ARENDAL YARD 


The work on the Arendal yard is proceeding 
according to schedule. The civil engineering, 
including grading of the rocky site and extensive 
fills, were completed during the year. About 
560,000 cu. m. of rock and 300,000 cu. m. of silt 
and clay have been excavated. The two graving 
docks alone necessitated the removal of 190,000 
cu. m. of rock. Pouring of some 30,000 cu. m. 
of concrete for the foundation of the docks and 
the pier was also nearly completed. The steel 


* members of the assembly bays are being erected. 


One bay will be provided with two 150-ton over- 
head cranes, capable of a maximum life of 300 


tons ; the other will have two 80-ton cranes, in 
addition to other lifting gear. One of the stores 
is already under roof. The yard will be put into 
production in the beginning of 1963. 


As previously mentioned, the Arendal yard 
represents a further development of the method 
of ship assembly employed by the Company for 
many years. As presently applied whole sections 
are being assembled in the open alongside the 
bed and added to the ship being built. The ship 
is launched empty and fitted out in the conven- 
tional manner. 


The new yard is planned for continuous and 
complete assembly under roof: Work begins 
with the stern section at the rear end of the 
dock and as one section after the other is added 
and fitted out the assembly is moved on rollers 
towards the gate end of the graving dock. When 
the ship is completed the dock is filled with 
water and the finished ship towed out. 


The docks permit the building of ships up to 
140,000 dwt, but in order to utilise the yard 
capacity the two graving docks have been made 
wide enough to permit the assembly of two 
20,000 dwt tankers alongside each other. 


GROUP ACTIVITIES 


During the year a new American sales sub- 
sidiary was formed under the name Gdtaverken 
American Corporation, with offices in New York 
City. Other wholly owned subsidiaries are: 


Oresundsvarvet AB 

AB Géteborgs Skeppsdockor 
Rederi AB Zenit 
Gotaverkens Fénster AB 
GGtaverken Norsk A/S. 


GOresundsvarvet had a satisfactory_year with 
deliveries of five merchant vessels of altogether 
106,605 dwt and launching of four vessels of 
99,300 dwt. The deliveries included one motor 
tanker of 40,600 dwt and one 8,100 dwt re- 
frigerated turbine tanker. 

Total turnover of QGresundsvarvet reached 
Kr. 124.8 million (Kr. 106.0 million). 


RESULTS 


Net earnings after taxes were Kr. 15.0 million 
(Kr. 15.0 million) which together with Kr. 15.7 
million (Kr. 6.7 million) carried forward from the 
previous year made Kr. 30.7 million available for 
appropriation, as follows: 


In Kr. 000 

Retained in the business, as a 
new issue of 220,000 shares at 
Kr. 100.00 i Sie 22,000 
Reserve bs ger ee aetata ah 1,600 
Dividend of Kr.8.00 per share 4,400 
Balance carried forward .... ... 2,710 

30,710 


The reports and accounts were adopted. 
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The Bovril Group reports... 


Seventh successive record 
sales year for ‘Bovril’ 


Lord Luke’s speech 


Net profits maintained despite rising costs 


HE Sixty-fourth Annual General Meeting of Bovril Limited was held on 5th 
July 1961 in London. The following are extracts from the statement by the 
Chairman Lord Luke for the year ended 31st December 1960, 


A Look at the Figures 
The Consolidated Profits for the last three 
years before charging United Kingdom 
Taxation are as follows:— 





1959 
ee 1960 





1958 






































£1,190,735 £1,642,503 £1,411,657 

The 1959 profits were the highest on 
record and included exceptional profits for 
Argentine Estates of Bovril Limited. The 
profits for 1960 show a substantial increase 
over those for 1958 as was forecast at the 


time of the rights issue. 
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Sortie Be wa A as < 
SANTA ELENA, an important new British- 





So far as 1961 is concerned the demand 
for Bovril has been very well maintained, 
despite the mild winter, and sales of most of 
our other products have shown an im- 
provement, but sales of Corned Beef have 
not so far been up to last year’s level, due to 
increased costs necessitating higher price 
levels. 

Bovril Boom at Home and Abroad 
This has been another year of increased sales 
of our main product, Bovril. There was. also 





ult a 


a steady trend towards the purchase by the 
public of larger sizes. 

Export sales in 1960 showed a sub- 
stantial increase. 


Confidence in the Argentine 
The Argentine has been continuing steady 
economic progress and has re-established 


corifidence in itself and the rest of the world. 


We have been fulfilling our programme of 
capital investment with new equipment for 
the Santa Elena factory and consolidating 
our cattle position with economically run 
Camps. 

The new refrigerated river boat, the 
“Santa Elena”, built for us by the Grange- 
mouth Shipbuilding Company, was launched 
by Lady Luke and sailed out under her own 
steam. 

On the Estancias we have further devel- 
oped our breeding policy using A.I. and 
made progress re-seeding Camps with im- 
proved grasses. 

Milk on the Upgrade 
“88 We had a very busy 
= year in 1960 and the 
~ total volume of milk 
= handled by the 
= Group increased 
= some 124 per cent.; 
= we are now pro- 
~~ cessing in the region 
: of 100,000 gals. per 
day, and consider- 
ably in excess of this 
figure during the 
= flush season. 
In Devonshire, 





nies 


ition to the Bovril fleet Ambrosia Limited 


worked overtime 
throughout .the year in order to 





LORD LUKE, Chairman of Bovril Lrd. 





Record for Marmite 
Marmite Limited had a very successful 
year, the net profit having established a 
record in the annals of the Company. 


New Publicity Centre 
The Bovril Group has maintained its 
expenditure on publicity for all products in 
all available media. Our visitors to Head 
Office in London will shortly be received in 
a new centre specially prepared for displays, 
film shows and demonstrations. 

People who give serious thought to the 
matter realise the important part advertising 
plays in the distribution of goods and 
services without which the economy would 
virtually come to a standstill, 


Aid for the Retailer 
Our relations with our wholesale friends 
are most cordial and long-standing and it is 
our intention to be co-operative at all times 
as they perform an excellent service by 
distributing our products. We are assisting 
the grocer by supplying him with point of 
sale display window shows, press advertising 
and television publicity and our sales force 
is always ready to give advice on mer- 
chandising. : 
A Tribute 

At home and overseas our men and women 
have given unstintingly of their best and for 
this and for their loyalty we send them all 
our sincerest thanks. 





keep pace with the demand for 
Creamed Rice. Sales of Ambrosia BOVRIL LIMITED GROUP—SALIENT POINTS 
Milk Puddings during the year were Trading Profit . . £1,640,405 
the highest yet recorded Taxation for the year £665,792 
Depreciation < be oa £279,225 
Citrus Consolidated Net Profit .. ole £798,699 
Because of the cool, indifferent Ordinary Dividend = cd £225,563 
summer, sales suffered, but Gold Profit retained in the business .. £301,740 
po dpacaame was in steady de- Capital Employed £10,594,526 
mand. 
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THE CENTRAL MINING & INVESTMENT 
CORPORATION LIMITED 


SIR ARCHIBALD FORBES’S SPEECH 


The fifty-sixth annual general meeting of 
The Central Mining & Investment Corporation 
Limited was held on July 3rd in London. 


Sir Archibald Forbes, GBE (the chairman), 
presided and, in the course of his speech, said: 


The outcome of the year’s operations was, as 
expected, closely in line with that for 1959-60, a 
further rise in revenue from investments being 
partly offset by a fall in profits from share deal- 
ing. The net result was a profit, before 
taxation, of £2,448,000 which was £86,000 
greater than for the previous year. Taxation 
(after deduction of an over-provision of £85,000 
in past years) amounted to £1,029,000 leaving a 
disposable balance of £1,419,000. 


INVESTMENTS 


Net investment during the year amounted to 
approximately £1.5 million of which 72 per cent 
was in the United Kingdom, 21 per cent in 
Africa (or in companies with African connec- 
tions), and 7 per cent elsewhere. Investment in 
the United Kingdom included the acquisition 
of a controlling interest in one industrial com- 
pany (Elastic Rail Spike Co. Ltd.) and a 
substantial interest in another (Heatrae Ltd.). 
While our interests are predominantly in the 
mining sphere it is our intention to exparid in 
the industrial and commercial fields in’ the 
United Kingdom and elsewhere as suitable 
opportunities occur. We believe that the broad- 
ening of the base of our activities in this manner 
will be in the best interests of the Corporation 
and its shareholders. 


In the light of the valuation at the year end 
the net assets amounted to £27.1 million a fall 
of £1.6 million as compared with the previous 
balancing date which was due to the weakening 
of the prices of African securities as a result 
of the political difficulties in that continent. Of 
the net assets 50 per cent was represented by 
investments in the Republic of South Africa. 
Another 133 per cent comprised holdings in 
companies with mining connections in Africa 
generally, although it is right to mention that 
two major investments in this category are 
in companies which have substantial interests 
outside Africa. These proportions have changed 
to 44 per cent and 15 per cent respectively in 
terms of the latest valuation of the net assets 
totalling some £26 million, the fall since the 
close of the financial year being largely due to 
the further decline in the prices of holdings in 
companies in the Republic. It is an interesting 
reflection of the African situation that the current 
market valuation of the Corporation’s own shares 
represents little more than the current value of 
the 41 per cent of the net assets which has no 
connection with the African continent. 


AFRICAN SITUATION 


Last year I commented upon the need for 
South Africa to restore external confidence if 
its future economic progress was not to be 
arrested and expressed the hope that a solution 


to the political and racial problems would be- 


found which would be acceptable to opinion 


both within and outside that country. 


Unhappily since then the situation has further 
deteriorated. The confidence of investors was 
seriously undermined by the events culminating 
in the break with the Commonwealth and was 
marked by a flight of capital from the country. 
This in turn gave rise to such pressure on 


the reserves of gold and foreign exchange as - 


compelled restriction of credit and imports and 


. subsequently the imposition of measures for- 


bidding free movement of capital. 


It is sad—especially to those of us so deeply 
concerned with her affairs—that a country with 
such a great potential for development should 
have so alienated world opinion that for the 
time being there is little possibility of South 
Africa being able to attract the external capital 
which is essential if such development is to be 
continued at a reasonable pace. While it is 
fortunate that the major part of the capital 
programme of the new mines in the Far West 
Rand, Orange Free State and Klerksdorp fields 
has already been carried out, a_ substantial 
amount remains to be done and it will not be 
easy in existing circumstances to finance this 
except from the internal resources of the Groups 
concerned. Outside mining a continuing scarcity 
of capital would impede the building up of 
secondary industry which is so important to the 
future economic and social stability of the 
country. Indeed if existing conditions persist 
it is. difficult to see how South Africa can avoid 
a general slowing down of economic growth 
and may indeed have to face some lowering of 
living standards. And it would seem to me 
that it is only against a background of rising 
standards flowing from steady economic develop- 
ment that long-term solutions to the difficult 
problems which now confront the country will 
be possible. 


It is as yet difficult to say with precision what 
the effect of the recently imposed financial 
restrictions may be on our direct operations. All 
that can be said at this stage is that these 
measures will have the effect of containing 
within South Africa a part of our South African 
assets. There is no impediment to the sale of 
these assets but—subject to special permission 
—the proceeds must be retained or reinvested in 
South Africa. There is no restriction upon the 
remittance of dividends and interest. One 
would expect that every effort will be made to 
avoid any extension of the restrictions into this 
field. 


Conditions are also uneasy in the Federation 
of Rhodesia and Nyasaland where we have much 
smaller but still significant interests. There the 
impact of the internal problems on outside 
investors arises from a different reason. The 
latter’s confidence in South Africa has been 
shaken because of the impression that what is 
interpreted as an unduly repressive racial policy 
may eventually disrupt the political and 
economic structures. In the case of the 
Federation the fear is that in Northern Rhodesia 
the same situation may be brought about by 
undue haste in advancing the African to political 
power ahead of his acquiring the necessary 
sense of responsibility to exercise it. One can 
only hope that in both cases means will ulti- 
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mately be found to enable the political, social 
and educational advancement of the African to 
move forward in balance and with reasonable 
speed, while at the same time protecting the 
interests of the European population and 
external investors who together have done so 
much to bring about the high degree of develop- 
ment already achieved in the countries con- 
cerned. 


OTHER INTERESTS 


Through our investments outside the Group 
we have an interest in a wide range of mining 
and industrial activities in Australia, North 
“America, Rhodesia, Portugal and the United 
Kingdom. In all these cases dividends were, 
as indicated in the summary attached to the 
Annual Report, maintained or increased as com- 
pared with the previous year. Western Decalta 
Petroleum Ltd. in accordance with previous 
policy did not make any distribution of profit 
but applied the earnings to further develop- 
ments. ‘ 


As to the outlook for our affairs in the current 
year, I have indicated the anxieties which 
naturally surround our African interests. Never- 
theless on the best judgment that one can make 
at this early stage I believe that even after 
allowing for a further decrease in share dealing 
profits the total revenue should in the absence 
of some unforeseen happening be reasonably well 
maintained. Moreover, bearing in mind our 
position as a whole and also that at the present 
time our activities are largely those of a holding 
company receiving dividends which in a number 
of cases have underlying cover, I see no reason 
to think that we will be unable to maintain our 
own distribution (i.e. at the rate of 2s. 6d. per 
share) on the capital as recently increased. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 





CREDIT LYONNAIS 


The Bank Control Commission, at its meeting 
of June 14, 1961, approved the accounts for the 
1960 financial year, together with the Board’s 
recommendations for the distribution of profits. 
The dividend allocated to holders of “ Parts 
bénéficiares ” is fixed at NF2.- gross (equal to 
that paid for 1959) comprising the guaranteed 
minimum interest of NF0.6963 and a surplus 
dividend of NF1.3037. 


This dividend will be payable on July 3, 1961, 
at NF1.76 net. 


Profits for the year, after writing off sundry 
preliminary expenses and the constitution of 
reserves for doubtful debts, increased from 
NF9,820,783.96 to NF10,103,134.94. 


The report contains a detailed review of the 
French economic, financial and monetary situa- 
tion, and it emphasizes. the excellent financial 
and monetary situation which prevailed, favour- 
ing the Bank’s activities to such an extent that 
total resources increased by 20 per cent, com- 
pared with 1959. 


However, in spite of the vitality and expansion 
of the Crédit Lyonnais in 1960, the net results 
show only a slight improvement, as the increase 
of gross receipts has been impeded by the full 
incidence of the reductions in interest rates and 
bank charges progressively applied during the 
previous financial year. 
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M. SAMUEL & CO. 


PROFIT FORECAST EXCEEDED 
VISCOUNT BEARSTED’S STATEMENT 


The Forty-second annual general meeting of 
M. Samuel & Co. Limited was held on July 6th 
at Shell House, 55, Bishopsgate, London, E.C. 


The following is the statement by the chair- 
man, Viscount Bearsted, TD, DL, circulated 
with the report and accounts for the year ended 
March 31, 1961: 


CHAIRMAN’S. STATEMENT 


It gives me much pleasure to welcome you 
to our Annual General Meeting and to present 
to you the Accounts for our first year as a 
Public Company. 


In the Prospectus, your Board forecast that 
the profits before Taxation, but exclusive of 
special transactions which might arise, would be 
about the average of the last four years 
(£370,000). I am pleased to be able to tell you 
that, in the event, profits for 1961 exceeded 
those of 1960 (£495,740) as published in the 
Prospectus. 


These results are not the outcome of an 
unusual number of exceptional transactions in 
the Parent Company, giving rise to distributable 
profits, but reflect the expansion of the general 
business of the Company, which I am glad. to 
say is still continuing. 


As was stated in the Prospectus, the pub- 
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lished Accounts are not comparable with the 
Auditors’ Report therein, since profits are 
shown after providing for Taxation and after 
making transfers to Contingencies Reserves (in 
the manner authorised for Banking Companies). 


RESULT OF YEAR’S OPERATIONS 


In reviewing the Consolidated Profit and Loss 
Account, you will notice a rise in the profits of 
M. Samuel & Co., Limited and an increase in 
receipts from the non-banking subsidiaries. The 
latter increase is, in the main, due to the fact 
that a large part of the capital of the Investment 
Subsidiary Company, Glendaruel Investments 
Limited, was invested for only part of last year, 
whereas during the whole of the year ending 
March 31, 1961, the Company was fully 
invested. 


After transfers to Taxation and Contingencies 
Reserves, the consolidated -profits available for 
appropriation show a figure of £197,111. The 
Preference dividend, less Tax, amounting to 
£11,944, was paid to September. 30, 1960, on the 
Preference Capital, which has since been con- 
verted into Ordinary Capital. 

Your Directors now recommend an Ordinary 
dividend for the year ended March 31, 1961, of 

4 per cent, less Tax, which, together with the 
Preference dividend, will absorb £126,788, leav- 
ing £70,323 of profits to be retained in the 
Company. 


EXPANSION OF BANKING BUSINESS 


During the year, the banking business con- 
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tinued its expansion, which you will see evinced 
in the Balance Sheet by an increase of nearly 
£2,000,000 in outstanding Acceptances and of 
over £4,000,000 under the heading of “ Current 
Liabilities, Provisions and other Accounts.” 


The Investment Company, Glendaruel 
Investments Limited, which holds a varied port- 
folio of both quoted and unquoted shares, had a 
most satisfactory year and the Issue Department 
was also very active. 


During the course of the year, the Company, 
in partnership with the First National Bank of 
Boston and Messrs Tozer, Kemsley & Millbourn 
Limited, has formed International Factors 
Limited, for the purpose of assisting trade 
between this country, the USA, and the Con- 
tinent of Europe. -The business of factoring 
has, for many years, played a prominent part 
in the economy of the USA, -but it is a compara-. 
tively: new activity in Europe and we hope that 
it will be equatly successful here. ; 


DEMAND FOR ACCEPTANCE FACILITIES 


The demand for Acceptance facilities con- 
tinues to be very strong but, following upon the 
narrowing of the differential in rates between 
Loridon and other financial centres and the con- 
tinued weakness in Sterling, there has been a 
considerable falling off in the volume of foreign 
deposits. 

I should like to end by extending, on behalf 
of all Shareholders, our thanks to the Executive 
and Staff for the amount of time and energy 
they have given us in the past year. 








ROTAPRINT LIMITED » 
SUBSTANTIALLY INCREASED TURNOVER 


MR V. H. COUSIN ON GROWING 
POPULARITY OF PRODUCTS 


The thirty-fourth annual general meeting of 
Rotaprint Limited was held on June 30th at 
the Company’s Offices, Honeypot Lane, London, 
N.W.9, Mr V. H. Cousin (chairman and 
managing director) presiding. 


The following is his circulated statement: 

I am happy that I am able to present you 
with results.for the year ended March 3lst last 
which, in my. view, are satisfactory. You will 
have seen that our profits, before taxation, rose 
from £510,026 to £565,842. 


Higher taxation, regrettably, detracts. from 
these higher profits and the comparative figures, 
after taking taxation into account, are not so 
pleasing, taxed profits for the year ended March 
31, 1961, of £283,817 being only £7,601 higher 
than the figure of £276,216 for the previous 
year. . The effect of this heavier taxation is 
unfortunate, and it is but human for me to con- 
sider with reséntment the effect of the burden of 
taxation which is still further to be increased 
by a higher profits tax in the current year. 


You will see that there are items other than 
taxation which affected the profits available for 
the shareholders; the increased capital invest- 
ment in fixed assets during the year has called 
for higher depreciation and none of the realisable 
Profits have been taken by the sale of. invest- 
ments. 


THE YEAR’S TRADING 


In the year under review, our turnover in 
Rotaprint machines both in home and overseas 
Markets increased substantially over the previous 
year, leaving us with the not unreasonable hope 


that we shall go further ahead in the current 
year, having regard to the ever-growing popu- 
larity of small offset lithographic machines 
throughout the world. 


From my last report it was clear that the 
benefit of the extension of our premises would 
not be available to us during the whole of the 
twelve months’ period ended March 31, 1961, 
but we are now in full production and, subject 
to no deterioration in present: trading conditions, 
we should show an improvement in the current 
year, which has commenced well. 


The motor car industry, although by no means 
of major importance to the prosperity of your 
Company, has “an increasing influence on the 


economy of our country and now involvés a large’ 


number of ancillary trades. It was noticeable 
during the past year that the difficulties and set- 
backs in the motor industry affected our order 
book in some measure. 


In recognition of the fact that our pre-taxed 
profits increased by £55,816, and bearing in 
mind the substantial revenue reserves, your 
Directors feel justified in recommending a final 
dividend of 234 per cent payable on July 7, 
1961, on the Ordinary share capital of £540,000, 
making a total dividend of 373 per cent for the 
year ended March 31, 1961. This compares 
with the previous year’s dividend of 33 per cent 
on the smaller Ordinary share capital of 
£450,000. 

NEW PRODUCTS 


During the year we marketed a new version 
of the Rotaprint Model 30/90 which has proved 
to be very popular. It is fitted with a chain 
delivery which increases the scope of the 
machine which will now handle a greater variety 
of paper and card material. In the course of 
the current year we hope to introduce to the 
market a new product, namely a pre-sensitised 
printing plate which, in America, has already 
become so popular as to have almost ended the 


sale of some types of non-sensitised metal plates 
with their lesser advantages. 


The popularity of the pre-sensitised plate is 
gaining momentum both at home and overseas. 
and a new department will, we hope, eventually 
add worthwhile profits to those arising from the 
machines and other products of your Company. 


Important development work in other direc- 
tions is proceeding as fast as the increase in our 
production allows, and we hope to introduce 
other products in the not too distant future, 
which should be of interest and. assure further 
progress, : 


DIRECTORATE 


I am sorry to report that Mr Hewitt, who 
has worked so closely with me for twenty-five 
years, retired from active service with the Com- 
pany on-March 3lst last at the age of seventy. 
His presence amongst us will be greatly missed 
by me and my colleagues. He is happy, how- 
ever, to remain a Director of your Company 
so that. we shall continue to have the benefit of 
his past knowledge, sound judgment and advice. 


He retires today by rotation under the Com- 
pany’s Articles of Association, but I shall con- 
fidently seek your support for a resolution under 
which I shall have great pleasure in. proposing 
his re-election. 


In the last two years. the.pre-taxed profits of 
the Company have practically doubled and it 
would be clear from the figures in the Balance 
Sheet that an achievement of this kind could 
not be reached without very hard work on the 
part of our loyal staff, who are deserving of my 
own, my co-Directors’ and your thanks in goodly 
measure. It is to them that I confidently look 
to enable me to present you with results at our 
next Arnual General Meeting which I hope 
will again portray our history of continued 
expansion. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 











HAZELL SUN LTD. 


MR T. R. WALKER ON RECORD 
RESULTS 


The Seventy-seventh annual general meeting 
of Hazell Sun Limited will be held on July 27th 
at 44 Great Queen Street, London, W.C. The 
following is an extract from the statement by 
Mr T.-R. Walker, the chairman, which has 
been circulated with the accounts to March 31, 
1961: 


Last year I said that only by operating our 
various plants near to the maximum capacity 
could we hope to achieve results commensurate 
with the amount of capital employed in the 
business, and that for the first three months of 
the year now under review the state of our order 
book was most encouraging. 


Unfortunately the position was less satisfac- 
tory later in the year. Nevertheless our turn- 
over was higher than ever before, although this 
increase was not due entirely to higher produc- 
tion as price increases followed new wages and 
hours concessions. The profit on tradjng, 
£1,182,388 (against £756,899 last year and 
£882,660 in 1959) was also a record, 


After provision for taxation before deducting 
£104,500 relief from Investment Allowances 
(transferred to Reserves) and the proportion of 
profits (after tax) attributable to minority share- 
holders, the balance available to members is 
£440,098. 


Of this sum £202,611 is transferred to Reserve 
and £237,487 is available for dividend on the 
Preference Shares and the recommended 12 per 
cent and a Bonus of 3 per cent for the year on 
the Ordinary and Employees Shares. 


OPERATING COMPANIES 


Our letterpress plants have contributed their 
quota to the increased turnover and additional 
colour rotaries have been installed. —The demand 
for ‘ paper-backs ’ continues to grow, and further 
modern equipment is on order. 


Book-binding has been hard pressed through- 
out the year. Increasing demand for all classes 
of books has accentuated floor space problems, 
particularly the increasing proportion of the 
larger subscription type of book. A factory 
has been rented in South Wales for additional 
storage and binding work. 


In photogravure the periodicals continued to 
be reasonably buoyant during at least three- 
quarters of the year and the demand for colour 
continued. The development of new techniques 
and new plant receives constant attention. 


In offset it has been a year of progress techni- 
cally and otherwise, particularly with the web- 
fed offset presses which we pioneered in this 
country. The carton side of the business 
continues to develop satisfactorily. 


THE OUTLOOK 


It is especially difficult this year to forecast 
the future. For the first three months of the 
current year there has been no marked falling 
off in orders in our Letterpress, Bookbinding 
and Offset Divisions but unfortunately the same 
cannot be said about Photogravure. During 
recent months conditions in the periodical field 
have changed. Circulations have fallen, par- 
ticularly those of the popular women’s weeklies, 
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and mergers of journals have been announced. 
One of the merged journals is a product of our 
presses, and this loss, together with other 
casualties, is a matter of grave concern to your 
Directors. 


The closing down of periodicals is no new 
experience; it has happened on several occasions 
during recent years, and in the course of time 
we have been successful in replacing the lost 
turnover. 


Production costs however have increased very 
considerably in the last three or four years and 
the contraction of demand will inevitably lead 
to still greater competition. Management and 
staff will accept these new conditions as a serious 
challenge, and strenuous efforts are already 
being made to fill the gap that will arise in our 
production schedules in the early autumn. 


Looking ahead, it would seem certain that our 
turnover will fall this year and a drop in profits 
must be expected. 





STOLL THEATRES CORPORATION 
LIMITED 


DIRECTORS : 
PRINCE LiTTLER, C.B.E. (Chairman and 
Managing Director) 
T. FLEMING Bircu, F.C.A. 
STEWART CRUIKSHANK 
EMILE LITTLER 
S. H. NEwSomE, J.P. 
OSWALD L. STOLL 
P. J. P. DONALD 
D. M. LEAPMAN 


SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES : 
Moss’ Empires Limited 
Winter Gardens Morecambe Limited 
Potteries Theatres Limited 
Prince Littler Productions Limited 
Brunskill & Loveday Limited 
Roadshows Limited 
Associated Theatre Properties (London) 
Limited 
Theatre Properties (South) Limited 
Apollo Theatre Company Limited 
H. M. & S. Limited 
Theatre Royal Drury Lane Limited 
Globe & Queen’s Theatres (London) 
Limited 
Associated Catering Company Limited 
Theatrical & General Advertising 
Company Limited 
Theatrical Investments Limited 
Cardinal Productions Limited 
General Building and Theatre Equipment 
Limited 
ASSOCIATED COMPANIES : 
S. J. & L. Limited 
Lyric Theatrical Company Limited 








CAPITAL: 
Authorised Issued 

Ordinary Stock .......00+ £1,601,934 £1,601,934 
Management Stock ....... £80,000 £80, 
Ordinary Shares of 4/~ each £508,066 _ 

~ £2,190,000 £1,681,934 
Consolidated Trading Profit ........+68 £536,355 
Net Trading Profit after taxation ....... £311,930 


Dividend for Year to December 31, 1960 on the 
Ordinary and Management Stock, 10%. 

Distribution out of Capital Reserves on the Ordinary 
and Management Stock, 2!2% (Not liable to Tax). 


The Report and Accounts were adopted 
and the Dividends were approved. 

The retiring Directors, Mr Emile 
Littler, Mr S. H. Newsome and Mr D. M. 
Leapman, were re-elected, and - the 
remuneration of the Auditors, Messrs 
Allan, Charlesworth & Company, was 
approved, 
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THE MORGAN CRUCIBLE 
COMPANY LIMITED 


A CONSIDERABLE TRADING 
ACHIEVEMENT 


The twenty-seventh annual general meeting 
of The Morgan Crucible Company Limited will 
be held on July 27th at Battersea Works, 
Battersea Church Road, London S.W.11. 


The following is an extract from the Review 
by Mr A. L. Stock (the Chairman) which. has 
been circulated with the Report and Accounts: 


The Group Profit before tax but after loan 
interest is £2,235,815 compared with £2,043,417 
last year. The increase in the surplus of income 
over expenditure at £192,000 compares with the 
preceding year’s rise of £323,000. 


The increase in sales is 9 per cent as opposed 
to 174 per cent in the previous year, Whilst 
overseas sales have risen in total value their 
pércentage to total sales has dropped from 45 
per cent to 43 per cent. 


Though pressure on trading profit has been 
felt in some units of the Group, the profit rate 
for the Group as a whole is the same as in the 
preceding year. The steadying influence of a 
wide range of products sold in many countries 
made possible this considerable achievement, 


Earnings before tax on Capital Employed 
have increased slightly to 14.1 per cent as 
against 13.5 per cent in 1959/60, 


It is proposed to pay a Final Dividend on the 
Ordinary Capital of 9 per cent less tax which, 
together with the Interim payment of 5 per cent, 
gives a total of 14 per cent for the year against 
13 per cent for the previous year. 


TRADING RESULTS 


Parent Company.—Trading fesults continued 
satisfactory in both the Electrical and Mechanical 
Carbon Departments, although export delivery 
dates were adversely affected by the high 
demands from the home market in the earlier 
part of the year. 

The Crucible Department also made good 
progress both at home and overseas. 


Home Subsidiaries —Amongst the home. sub- 
sidiaries the greatest progress was made by 


Morgan Refractories Ltd.,, whose results con- - 


firm the faith of those who launched this project 
with the aid of a £1,000,000 loan ten years 
ago. 


The other principal subsidiaries do not call for 
special comment but have had a year of satisfac- 
tory progress, 

Overseas Subsidiaries—The general depres- 
sion in business throughout North America had 
its effect on Morganite Canada Ltd., though not 
to the same extent as on Morganite Inc., New 
York. 

Our other overseas companies held their own 
in the more competitive international conditions. 


PROSPECTS 


While the review of the accounts gives some 
indication of the future, it is predominantly con- 
cerned with the results of the past year, which 
was one of steady progress. 


Despite the inroads of the additional 2} pet 
cent Profits Tax arising from the 1961 Budget 
and the additional tax on oil, but ignoring the 
threat of a Payroll Tax, it is expected that this 
year profits will reach last year’s level even 
though the new subsidiaries will have only 4 
nine months’ financial year. 
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THE ARTIZANS’ & 
GENERAL PROPERTIES 


SATISFACTORY PROGRESS AT HOME 
AND OVERSEAS 


The ninety-fourth annual general meeting of 
The Artizans’ & General Properties Company, 
Limited was held on July Sth in London, 
Brigadier Sir Richard A-G. Calthorpe, Bt, CBE 
(the chairman), presiding. : 


The following is an extract from his circulated 
statement : 


At home, sales of some older properties have 
continued and the money realised, together with 
new capital now represented by the £1,750,000 
5} per cent Debentures raised in 1960, is being 
reinvested in the development of new office, 
shop, industrial and residential properties and 
in modernisation. Developments for sale are 
being undertaken in London and Birmingham 
by our subsidiaries Pinner Properties; Vista 
Flats and Vista Developments ; in many cases 
these developments also create a very satis- 
factory ground rent investment for the parent 
company. 

The active investment market for modern 
commercial properties continues to emphasise 
the long term benefits which can accrue from 
the development of well-chosen sites ; competi- 
tion for sites is therefore keen and prices con- 
tinue to rise. Delays arising in obtaining plan- 
ning permission and shortages of building 
materials or labour become increasingly signi- 
ficant. 


During 1960 construction was completed or 
put in hand of the following new developments, 
many of which had been let or sold prior to 
completion: 183 houses and 97 flats in London 
and Birmingham ; 2 factories at Bedford and 
3 office blocks in London, Watford and Birming- 
ham. 


In America, the Terminal Tower Company 
of Cleveland, Ohio, in which we hold half the 
issued Common Stock, has had a successful year 
of operations. 

In Canada, Artagen Properties Investments 
has acquired two modern office properties 
in Hamilton, Ontario, to shew a_ satisfactory 
return. 

Pancoast Properties Developments still holds 
160 acres of land at Calgary and has participated 
0 its advantage in the purchase and resale of a 
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Vancouver property in ‘conjunction with our 
Canadian Associates. , 


POLICY OF REDEPLOY MENT AND EXPANSION 


I commented last year upon the stable 
character of the Group’s rental income ; , while 
some further measure of increase may be looked 
for from rents of properties which are still 

id . 
within the provisions of the Rent Acts, the main 
expansion of the Group’s rental income must 
now rest upon modernisation and the completion 
of new developments. It is in this direction 
that we are concentrating our attention, but 
under a policy of redeployment and expansion it 
is inevitable that some capital must be unpro- 
ductive while developments fructify. At Decem- 
ber 31, 1960, about £1,250,000 of the Group’s 
resources were so employed on current projects. 
In the light of this the accounts submitted ex- 
emplify the strength of the Group’s position. 

Earnings before interest and taxation have 
again increased. Trading income for the Group 
including income from _ investments was 
£709,964 as compared with £649,080 for 1959. 


Gross profits from property sales and deve'op- 
ments for sale undertaken in Loadon and Bir- 
mingham by Pinner Properties and Vista Flats 
aggregated £153,000 as compared with £70,000 
for 1959, 

The capital surplus arising from the sale of 
properties by the parent Company amounted to 
£147,000 as compared with £87,000 for 1959 and 
has been credited to Capital Reserves, which 
now stand at £2,351,224. 


Interest charges absorbed £73,000 as com- 
pared with £8,000 for 1959. The taxation 
charge is up by £30,000 at £333,000. Profits tax 
was increased last year by 24 per cent. This 
approximates to £16,000 in a full year. A further 
increase of 24 per cent is proposed this year: 
this can but have an effect, as is no doubt in- 
tended, on the amount of cash available for net 
dividends. 


An interim dividend at the rate of 5} per 
cent on the issued Ordinary Share Capital was 
paid in September, 1960, and the Directors now 
propose a final dividend of 7 per cent. 


Addressing the meeting, the chairman said 
that Melton House, Watford, a nine-storey office 
block of 58,000 sq. ft., had been let to British 
Railways Midland Region, and an office block 
of 41,000 sq. ft. in Hagley Road, ‘Birmingham, 
for which the building contract had recently 
started, had also been let—both in their entirety 
and on satisfactory terms. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 





BERTHIEZ S.A. 


The Ordinary General Meeting of Share- 
holders met on June 23rd at the Registered 
Office, 5 rue Montalivet, to approve the results 
of the year ended December 31, 1960. 


The accounts presented to the Meeting show 
anet profit of NF679,631 against NF397,993 in 
1959. This profit was reached after allowing 
NF497,921 for stock in hand as against 
NF350,000 in 1959, and NF1,058,162 for amor- 


sation against NF726,317 for the preceding 
Year, 


The Meeting approved payment .on October 
0, 1961, of a coupon of NF10 gross per NF50 
ominal) share. It should be noted that this 
dividend, the same as that paid the year before, 
‘Pplies to 60,000 shares, as opposed to 36,000 
_ as the result of the increase in capital in 


The Report of the Board brings out the im- 
portance of the order book at the end of the year 
1960. Seventy per cent of the orders are for 
export to Germany, Austria, Belgium, Spain, 
Roumania, Sweden, Czechoslovakia, Australia, 
Argentina, Canada and Japan. 


It also underlines the success of the Company 
in increasing its Manufacturing potential by the 
purchase of NFI1,270,000 worth of new 
machinery and buildings at Givors, and of a new 
construction shop as an extension of the existing 
shops. _ 

The Company in addition has continued the 
study of new types of machine using the. most 
modern techniques of automation, by electronic 
processes, or by perforated tape. 


The Meeting confirmed the retirement of 
M. Wilz from his position as Director and called 
to a seat on the Board M. Y. Pellet, Director of 
the Société Fives Lille Cail. : 
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DE WENDEL & CIE 


SOCIETE ANONYME 
PARIS 


(Iron and Steel) 


The Annual General Meeting of DE 
WENDEL & CIE. S.A. was held in Paris on 
May 19 with Monsieur le Comte Emmanuel de 
Mitry in the Chair. The following is a sum- 
mary of the report presented by the Board of 
Directors : 


REVIEW 


Output and sales of DE WENDEL & CIE. 
S.A. rose once again and production figures 
comprised 6,963,262 tons of iron ore; 2,292,811 
tons of pig iron; 2,703,649 tons of processed 
steel (including the share of DE WENDEL & 
CIE. S.A. in the tonnage processed by Société 
Lorraine de Laminage Continu “ SOLLAC”). 


Deliveries of finished and semi-finished 
products amounted to 2,031,965 tons and 
turnover for the year amounted to NF 
1,620,897,167.02, including all taxes. 


INVESTMENTS 


During 1960 the level of investments rose 
once again to reach NF 141,268,668.16, and this 
sum was spent on new projects which included: 

commencement of work on a second ore- 
sintering plant; 

the completion of the modernisation of a 
blast furnace; 

the construction of the first unit of a new 
battery of modern blast furnaces; 

the installation of finishing equipment for 
rails and of a rolling mill for joists. 


The investment programme will be continued 
in the coming years with the erection of ore- 
crushing and screening installations and an 
ore-sintering plant, the building of a new blast 
furnace and of a high capacity steel plant, and 
the expansion of rail and port facilities. 


SUBSIDIARIES 


All the subsidiaries and affiliated companies 
of DE WENDEL & CIE. S.A. are also continu- 
ing their expansion. This applies particularly to 
Société Lorraine de Laminage Continu 
“SOLLAC” which, in 1966, produced 
1,683,000 tons of steel and rolled 2,023,000 tons 
of hot rolled strip. A third cold rolling mil! 
with a capacity of 800,000 tons will shortly 
complete the SOLLAC plant. 


PROFIT AND DIVIDEND 


After provisions for depreciation amounting 
to NF195,093,624.31, net profit for the year 
amounted to NF14,118,370.70. It is accordingly 
proposed to distribute a gross dividend of 8 per 
cent, equivalent to NF4 per share. ‘ 

The report, the accounts, and the proposals 
put forward by the Board of Directors were 
adopted. 


CAPITAL 


At an Extraordinary General Meeting held 
immediately after the Annual General Meeting, 
the Board of Directors was authorised to increase 
the capital from NF150m to NF250m, half of 
the increase to be realised by the capitalisation 
of reserves and the remainder by the issue of 
new shares for cash. The Board decided to 
proceed with the increase immediately, and the 
issue will be made very shortly. 


COMPANY AFFAIRS 








Associated Portland Cement 


T the height of the May boom, building 

material shares were overvalued. Prices 
have tumbled sharply since and are cur- 
rently offering yields less thin and un- 
inviting than they were. Associated Port- 
land Cement, which touched 96s. od. earlier 
this year, are now 77s. 103d. and yield just 
over 3 per cent, covered 23 times by earn- 
ings. This yield assumes that after the one- 
for-two scrip issue the 1960 dividend will 
be scaled down to the odd amount of 8} per 
cent. If, on the other hand, the 1961 divi- 
dend were put up to Io per cent, the yield 
would be 37 per cent. 

A dividend of 10 per cent indeed seems 
possible, for this year—and perhaps 1962 
also—is likely to produce better results for 
APC than did 1960, when the group’s home 
deliveries rose by just over 5 per cent and 
its share of the market declined fractionally. 
Already this year home deliveries have risen 
by nearly ro per cent. The rise in cement 
prices has restored margins eroded by rises 
in wages and fuel prices. Export sales did 
reasonably well last year but they will be 
reduced this year and so make a smaller 
contribution to profits—the main exporting 


Years to Dec. 31 1958 1959 1960 
£’000s 1 £'000s £’000s 
LS es 49,519 52,147 62,766; 
Trade & other investments 4,671 5,155 7,650 
Net current assets ....... 22,995 24,789 20,300 
Re eee hee. ee 9,604 14,127 10,177 
Net equity assets ........ 56,129 61,721 72,080 
TAIN BIORE.. 6 osc as 15,070 15,287 15,940 
Investment income ...... 457 677 734 
ee ee 4,795 4,520 5,072 
Profit before tax ........ 10,468 1,182 11,432 
TAK: i nceees oeeoann.oeeds 5.875 5,592 5,740 
Da, SE EE 3,954 4,993 5,170 
Ordinary dividend....... 1,202 2,020 2,076 
% % % 
Ordinary dividend........ 9-6* 11-0 12-5 


Net profit/net equity assets 7:1 8:1 7:2 
* Adjusted for scrip issue. + Fixed assets revalued. 


kilns, it seems, are fired by fuel oil on which 
the budget imposed a duty. Some cement 
from these kilns can be re-directed to the 
home trade even though the works are not 
ideally sited for serving the domestic market. 
Because of transport costs, cement so 
diverted will earn a lower margin than 
normal home deliveries but a higher one 
than could be earned in export markets. 
Last year home sales of cement, aggregates 
and cement products produced nearly 65 
per cent of the gross profit and exports about 
IO per cent, with the remainder coming 
from investments and works sited abroad. 
In 1959, sales at home produced nearly 70 
per cent of the gross profit and exports 
about 7 per cent; this 1959 pattern may 
recur this year, and with a higher tonnage 
sold than then. 

The directors of APC appear to be satis- 
fied that the demand for cement and asso- 


ciated products will remain buoyant for they 
have revised the three years capital pro- 
gramme to add 14 million tons per annum 
to capacity instead of the 1 million tons 
originally planned. In all, this programme 
will cost about £20 million, but some money 
has already been spent and some new 
capacity is already being used. The exten- 
sions can therefore be financed from the 
cash flow without putting a brake on distri- 
butions to ordinary shareholders. 


Beecham Group 


ims Beecham Group is beginning to 
reap the benefit of the substantial sums 
spent on promoting and developing over- 
seas markets. In the year to March 31st 
last the trading profits in the home market 
rose only fractionally, from £6,041,000 to 
£6,093,000 ; but earnings overseas jumped 
by 26 per cent, from £1,802,000_ to 
£2,270,000, and contributed ninety per 
cent of the total increase in trading profits 
from £7,843,000 to £8,364,000. 

At home, soft drink sales fell in a poor 
summer. The company also faced fiercer 
competition in toilet products and, as the 
table shows, margins again fell. The chair- 
man, Mr H.-G. Lazell, points out that some 
of the decline in margins can be attributed 
to the considerable proportion of sales now 
represented by soft drinks and confectionery, 
following the acquisition of the Corona soft 
drink business in 1958 and the Pascall con- 
fectionery business a year later. Though 
they have fallen, profit margins at home are 
still much higher than those earned abroad, 
where the cost of launching new products 
is heavy. Only in the current financial year 
do the directors expect to earn a “ normal 
rate of profit” on sales of Brylcreem in the 
United States, where it is now firmly estab- 
lished as the biggest selling hairdressing 
product ; but not a little of this profit will 
go to support the launching of Silvikrin 
Shampoo in that market. 

Last year total advertising expenditure 
rose by another £1 million and spending on 
research by £150,000 to £750,000, half of 
it being devoted to basic pharmaceutical 
research. 


PROFIT MARGINS 


Years to Mar. 31 1957 1958 1959 1960 196! 
; 6 OS SE 

Trading profit/sales: 

Hometrade.... 17-4 19-4 18-4 17-5 16-4 

Overseas trade.. 12:3 14-6 12-7 J1-7 11-8 
WO vincacdsccaivs 15-6 17-8 16-7 15-7 14-8 
Trading profit/avge. 

capital employed 19:0 24-0 21:7 21-3 21-6 


Mr Lazell says that several new penicillins 
are being developed which “ will revolu- 
tionise the antibiotic treatment of disease.” 
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With the new plant at Worthing now pro- 
ducing the Beecham penicillins and fine 
chemicals, royalties are increasing and 
should make a useful contribution to profits 
this year. But heavy sums are being spent 
on advertising both at home and overseas 
and it is perhaps hot weather and im- 
proved soft drink sales that will provide 
higher profits this year. Further ahead, 
shareholders will expect the current costs 
of promotion to produce bigger sales. The 
market’s assessment of the group’s growth 
prospects is reflected in the yield of 3 per 
cent offered by the §s. shares at 49s. 9d. on 
a 30 per cent dividend, twice covered. 


Albert E. Reed 


the year which ended on March 3ist 
was one of transition for the Reed 
Paper Group. By acquiring 96 per cent of 
the stock of the Anglo-Canadian Pulp and 
Paper Mills it has taken a big step towards 
becoming an international group ; it has 
also set up a wholly-owned Australian sub- 
sidiary. The group has thus become less 
dependent upon the British market, but its 
interests here still bulk very large. 

At home, the chairman, Lord Cornwallis, 
says that competition in the papermaking 
and converting industry is intense. Rising 
costs of fuel as well as higher wages have 


Years to March 3] 1959 1960 196! 
£’000s £°000s_ —s £000 
SME OS vu chown ees ce 66,234 73,996 87,667 
Trading profits........ 6,001 6,958 9,103 
Depreciation ......... 1,723 1,804 2,512 
fe PPO ee 1,762 1,860 2,800 
i a 2,515 3,293 3,79 
nie ill % % %, 
Ordinary dividend...... 14 16 16 
Trading profit/sales .... 9:1 9-4 10-4 
Net profit/sales........ 3:8 4-5 43 


squeezed profits and a fall in demand by 
manufacturers supplying the consumer 
durables market has forced prices down. In 
addition, home paper manufacturers are 
beginning to feel the effects of the EFTA 
tariff cuts: the first of these came last July 
which resulted in a reduction in the price 
of Scandinavian paper products in the 
British market. Lord Cornwallis says that 
this substantially reduced profit margins, 
particularly towards the end of the financial 
year. As tariffs were cut further at the 
beginning of this month, it may be that the] 
worst is still to come. 

The effect of competition on profits is 
masked only slightly by the acquisition of 
the Canadian subsidiary, three months of 
whose profits are included in the accounts. 
The effect on the balance sheet is clearet; 
liquid assets of nearly £43 million hav 
been reduced to £1} million and a bath 
overdraft of over £2 million has ap 
This gives the group a net overdraft of 
£831,000 and at the year-end capital cot 
mitments amounted to £3,674,000, agains! 
£1,432,000. The need, therefore, to col 
serve resources at a time when profits at 
under pressure helps to explain why the {! 
ordinary shares at 45s. 6d. yield as much # 
7 per cent on the unchanged dividend of 1 
per cent. 
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Bankers’ Half-Year 


O far 1961 has plainly been profitable 

for the banks. Interest rates have 
remained relatively high and advances have 
continued to rise, to almost one-half of 
deposits. Average advances outstanding in 
the first six months were II per cent 
more than a year before. But general 
economic uncertainties have recently dam- 
pened enthusiasm for bank shares, which 
up to May had been among the leaders in 
the rising equity market. Since then they 
have fallen sharply and the foreshadowed 
rights issue by Barclays on Thursday pro- 
duced a further fall—in marked contrast to 
the effect of the Midland rights issue of 
last April. 

Both Barclays and the Westminster have 
increased their interims. But in both cases 
they are exactly half of last year’s total, 
and the market is not counting on a rise in 
the totals for 1961. Barclays is paying 63 
per cent., an increase of 3 per cent. West- 
minster’s total last year was 2s. 8d. per share 
and it is now paying Is. 4d.—an increase 
of 3d. 

Martins, which paid 7 per cent and 8 per 
cent last year, is again paying an interim 
of 7 per cent. The Royal Bank of Scotland 
has raised its previous interim by 3 per 
cent to 9 per cent, and the market hopes 
that this will be followed by a final of 11 
per cent to make 20 per cent for the year 
against last year’s 183 per cent. 


Hawker Siddeley 


HE statement by the chairman of 

Hawker Siddeley, Sir Thomas Sopwith, 
at the annual meeting of the group painted 
an intricate picture of the group’s wide- 
ranging activities. The addition of Black- 
burn, de Havilland and Folland to the group 
makes any worthwhile comparison of profits 
practically impossible and in any case the 
latest accounts cover a seventeen-month 
period. The group has several promising 
commercial aircraft either in production or 
nearly ready to be produced but their 
financial success will depend largely on 
winning foreign .orders. The Argosy 
freighter seems well set, having won orders 
from the RAF and an American operator. 
But over £15 million has been written off 
for design and development of civil aircraft, 
the AWA Argosy, the Avro 748 and the new 
de Havilland Trident ; this seems to be a 
big sum for basically conventional aircraft, 
and shareholders must hope it will not recur 
in the current year. This heavy charge is 
over half the trading profit for the period 
and almost double the net profit of the 
British group. 
_The overdrafts of the British group have 
‘sen to £22.4 million, which is the same 
level they reached in 1958 before the £15 
million issue of convertible debentures. 
This was. no doubt aggravated by the 
acquisition of de Havilland, whose over- 
drafts totalled £7.7 million at the time of 
the last balance sheet in September, 1959. 
However, the overdrafts of the group’s 
Canadian interests have been reduced from 
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£104 million in 1958 to less than £2 mil- 
lion mainly as a result of the sale of the 
group’s holding in Algoma Steel. 

The industrial side, which now produces 
35 per cent of the group’s sales, did 
well in 1959-60. Diesel engines and loco- 
motives sold well and both sales and profits 
increased. The future for the group’s 
profits is difficult to predict. There may be 
some improvement in the profits of the 
Canadian subsidiary, which made a net loss 
of £262,000 in the 17 months. The develop- 
ment charges should be lighter and this 
may enable bank overdrafts to be reduced 
if profits are maintained. A record order 
book of £366 million at the beginning of 
this year suggests that the group could do 
well ; this compares with a turnover of £458 
million in the previous 17 months. The 
virtual certainty that Blue Streak will be 
rescued from limbo now that Germany has 
joined the European space club puts Hawker 
Siddeley back into the front line of the 
rocket business with the likelihood of a foot- 
hold in space. But the ultimate well-being 
of the group depends on winning further 
orders for earth-bound equipment, especi- 
ally in the highly competitive international 
aircraft business. At 29s. 6d. the {1 
ordinary shares yield 7.2 per cent on the 
dividend of 10.6 per cent. 


De La Rue 

B Y far the biggest of De La Rue’s three 

principal subsidiaries is Formica, in 
which American Cyanamid has a 40 per 
cent interest. Largely as a result of the 
setback in the furniture trade following the 
re-imposition of credit restrictions its 
profits fell back in the year to April 1st 
by 15 per cent from {1,787,000 to 
£1,507,000. Shareholders will no doubt 
be pleased that this sharp fall in profits has 


been more than made good on the printing 


and banknote. side (where Thomas De La 
Rue reported a jump in profits of 83 per 
cent, from £321,000 to £588,000) and on 
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gas and oil fired heaters (where, despite 
i competition and credit restric- 
tions, Thomas Potterton raised~its profits 
from £257,000 to £352,000). 

There are some signs of an improvement 
in the demand for Formica products and 
this together with the introduction of new 
— could well set the — of the 

Rue group moving again. 
The chairman, Mr B. C. Westall, expects 


_a further decline in profit margins, which 


fell last year from 13.4 to 12.3 per cent, 
but he expects this to be more than offset 
by higher sales. 

Investment in plant and machinery last 
year amounted to £2} million and working 
capital absorbed a further £800,000; 
although the cash flow amounted to almost 
£1 million, net liquid assets have been 
reduced from £1,700,000 to only £55,000. 
It is not surprising that with capital com- 
mitments of £400,000 (and these do not 
take into account schemes under negotia- 
tion) the directors are considering the most 
advantageous way of raising new capital. 
Just over £1 million was raised by a rights 
prams gangs poe min oye 
far amount to only £500,000 in a 34 per 
cent preference stock. The stock market, 
however, is expecting another rights issue ; 
the ros. shares at 55s. stand at their low 
point of the year to yield 4.1 per cent on 
the dividend of 224 per cent maintained 
on the capital as increased by a one for 
four scrip issue. 

Over the past two years the directors 
have done much to encourage shareholders 
to take a greater interest. Board meetings 
have been held in a number of ‘cities to 
which shareholders have been invited to 
meet the directors. This year the annual 
meeting is to be held in London at the 
unusual time of 5 p.m. in the hope that more 
than the usual of the 9,c00 share- 
holders will be able to attend. The chair- 
man has invited shareholders who cannot 
attend personally to send in questions. 


House of Fraser 


CHANGE in House of Fraser’s bankers 

from the National Commercial Bank of 
Scotland to the Midland Bank sparked off 
fresh rumours this week that the House 
of Fraser was intending to make a 
bid for Debenhams. While Sir Hugh 
Fraser denies having any fresh bids in 
mind at the moment shareholders will 
surely hope that at the annual meet- 
ing he will give the reasons why the 
bankers have been changed. A year ago the 
accounts showed a loan of £10 million from 
the National Commercial Bank (of which 
until last month Sir Hugh was a director) 
and this had been instrumental in financing 
the Harrods take-over. 

As expected the latest accounts to 
January 31, 1961, show that this loan has 
been almost entirely repaid and at that date 
the bank overdraft amounted to only 
£817,000. Funding has been made possible 
through the sale of some of Harrods’ proper- 
ties (which have then been leased back). As 


a result of the sales, which reduced free- 
hold and leasehold properties in Harrods’ 
balance sheet from £21.6 million to £14.1 
million, both Harrods’ and the House of 
Fraser’s balance sheets showed “ premiums 
receivable ” cf £73 million arising from the 
new leases. Harrods has lent £9.1 million 
to House of Fraser ; this is balanced in part 
by a rise of £3 million in the debentures and 
mortgages of Harrods’ subsidiaries and by 
the replacement of a cash balance of 
£766,000 by a net overdraft of £827,000. 
Harrods’ capital reserves have been in- 
creased by just over £3 million arising from 
a “ surplus on premiums receivable and sales 
of property.” Shareholders will be forgiven 
for feeling baffled at these financial intri- 
cacies. Sir Hugh should tell them plainly 
what they mean and what effect they may 
have upon the rents the group will have to 
pay. ; 
The two major subsidiaries, Harrods and 
John Barker, both earned higher profits last 
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year and contributed £330,000 to the in- 
crease of £539,000 in the House of Fraser’s 
trading profit from {£5,892,000 to 
£6,431,00. Moreover their contribution to 
the increase in net profits amounted to over 
two-thirds, following the substantial rise in 
the charge for interest in House of Fraser’s 
accounts from £336,000 to £762,000. Pre- 
sumably with the virtual elimination of the 
bank overdraft this charge will be reduced in 
the current year. 

Sir Hugh says that the past year has been 
one of consolidation and internal recon- 
struction but he warns shareholders that it 
will be some time before the full benefits 
of the capital programme emerge.- The 
new Birmingham store operated by a 
Harrods’ subsidiary was opened last 
November a few months after fire had 
destroyed the store of another subsidiary, 
William Henderson. The rebuilding of this 
store should be completed next year but no 
profit from it was included in the accounts. 
The current year has opened with another 
rise in sales. In creating the shares for a 
one-for-two scrip issue the directors propose 
to leave a balance of £1} million of unissued 
ordinary stock but they say that they are not 
at the moment considering issuing any of 
these shares. On a 45 per cent dividend, 
covered 1} times, the §s. shares at 53s. 3d. 
yield just over 4 per cent. 


British Plaster Board 


HIS is another company likely to be 
f peat to the market for new money 
before long. Its chairman, Sir Graham 
Hayman, hints that this may take the form 
of a debenture issue. At the moment the 
company has adequate overdraft facilities 
with its bankers ; at the end of March the 
group’s net overdraft amounted to £517,000, 
against an earlier cash surplus of £737,000, 
but its holdings of investments, largely gilt- 
edged securities, were virtually unchanged 
at £244,000. While capital expenditure of 
£2.3 million was almost matched by a cash 
flow of £2 million, the group’s working 
capital rose by £13 million. At the end of 
March capital commitments stood at £1} 
million ; whether that included the £500,000 
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paid in May for an interest in Australian 
Gypsum is not clear. 

Consolidated profits were little changed 
at £3,194,000, against £3,170,000, and 
after tax net profits were £20,000 lower at 
£1,455,000. Despite the reduction in 
plasterboard prices in this country last 
November, the companies at home earned 
higher profits ; these were offset by lower 
profits in Canada, though a recent increase 
in house building in Canada has led to an 
improvement in demand. Sir Graham is 
concerned about lower profit margins in 
this country, but he expects new projects 
to make a contribution to profits this year 
and with the continuing high level of activity 
in the building trades he looks forward to 
“ satisfactory results.” On the maintained 
dividend of 11} per cent, covered 2} times, 
the ros. shares at 22s. 3d. yield § per cent. 


Fine Spinners 


NDER the current agreement with 
Commonwealth producers, exports 
of cotton yarn to the United Kingdom are 
not restricted. But the government’s pro- 
posals for extending the agreement with 
Hongkong have a particular significance for 
Fine Spinners, which is one of the biggest 
yarn manufacturers. If imports of yarn into 
Britain increase sharply, the government 
proposes to impose quotas. Read in the 
light of the government’s sudden interven- 
tion in the dispute between Lancashire and 
Hongkong, the review by Mr W. T. 
Winterbottom, the chairman of Fine Spin- 
ners, accompanying the full accounts for 
the year to March 31st becomes quite 
encouraging. Mr Winterbottom believes 
that once the problem of imports is settled, 
order books, which have shrunk, will soon 
be restored to a healthy level. The group 
has already shown its confidence by raising 
the ordinary dividend by 2} per cent to 15 
per cent, the highest level since the war, 
even though dividend payments had 
actually exceeded equity earnings since the 
boom years of 1951-52. 

By any standard, Fine Spinners has had 
an exceptionally good year ; trading profits 
rose from {1,822,000 to £2,682,000, and 
although depreciation rose by £119,000 to 
£693,000 and tax by £287,000 to £871,000, 


Volkswagen 


OLKSWAGEN is the biggest of the Euro- 
pean motor producers. Last year it 
made 724,000 cars and 139,000 commercial 
vehicles, all of the same basic model. Last 
year 30 per cent more VWs were sold in 
western Germany than in 1959 and they 
accounted for 34.3 per cent of the market, 
against 31.5 per cent. In the United States, 
sales of the VW have continued to rise while 
the sales of other imported cars have fallen; 
in 1960 VWs represented 31 per cent of im- 
ported car sales in the United States and 
this year the percentage share is likely to be 
over 40 per cent. The directors say that the 
sales prospects are still good but they warn 
shareholders that the effects of the mark 
revaluation cannot be determined until the 


end of the year. Dr Nordhoff, in his address 
to shareholders last week, spoke of the in- 
crease in competition and the reduction in 
profits that would result from the increase in 
the German motor industry’s capacity. 
Volkswagen had already had its margins cut 
by increased costs and it might now have 
to raise prices. 

The new 13 litre VW that is being intro- 
duced next September is the first step to a 
change in the present model ; though Dr 
Nordhoff said that the existing car will 
remain the basis of production for many 
years. At some date it will have to be 
replaced. This will be the testing time for 
the company, which has been founded on a 
design that it inherited. 
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net profits rose from £624,000 to 
£1,094,000. Fine Spinners increased its 
output of single yarn despite the scrapping 
of 57 per cent of its machinery, and 
apparently maintained its production of 


doubled yarn fairly successfully after scrap-_ - 


ping 65 per cent of its capacity. In the 
financial year, the group spent £1,331,000 
on re-equipment and had capital commit- 
ments of £324,000 at the end of March. 
Compensation received. for scrapped 
machinery amounted to £1,127,000. 

The recovery in profits last year under- 
stated the extent of the improvement in the 
group’s home market. Cotton growing and 
livestock farming in the United States was 
less- profitable and comparatively low profit 
margins in France limited the improvement 
reported by the group’s French mills. Fine 
Spinners is the largest producer of yarns 
made entirely from man-made fibres in 
Britain, and has integrated the production 
of high-quality goods right through from 
raw cotton to the finished article. The 
group is also financially strong, holding net 
liquid assets of £1 million, and it should 
continue to do well while the cotton indus- 
try prospers in Lancashire. The £1 shares 
at 25s. 6d. yield 11.8 per cent. 


Rediffusion 


€ be overseas revenue of Rediffusion rose 
to over £6 million last year and profits 
from this source helped the company to 
escape comparatively lightly from the effects 
of credit restrictions on the sale of television 
sets in this country. But over one-third 
of the increase of 11 per cent in consoli- 
dated profits came from trade investments— 
that is, bigger dividends from Associated- 
Rediffusion. 

For the current year the chairman of 
Rediffusion, Mr J. Spencer Wills, does not 
expect much more than unchanged profits. 
In the longer term he believes that the com- 
pany’s system of wired networks is capable 
of carrying colour television signals and also 
particularly suitable for the development of 
subscription television. In this field the 
company has now entered into a long term 
agreement with the Rank Organisation. 

Like most companies in relay television 
Rediffusion has spent heavily on capital in 
recent years. Despite an injection of £4.3 
million from a rights issue last November, 
net cash assets by the end of March were 
no higher than £1.8 million while net fixed 
assets rose by £3.6 million in the year. The 
new shares resulting from the issue did not 
rank for dividends in 1960-61. In all the 
tax-free dividend was raised from 20 to 24 
per cent and the §s. shares at 39s. 74d. yield 
§ per cent. 


Renold Chains 


“HE year to April 2, 1961, opened well 
for Renold Chains ; its order book was 
strong ; it had just completed a_ highly 
successful year which brought out the 
benefits of extensive modernisation and fe 
equipment between 1956 and 1959 and 4 
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rise of 60 per cent in profits. Further im- 
provement in the past year is marked by a 
rise in trading profits of 133 per cent, from 
{2,508,000 to £2,854,000. Depreciation 
costs slightly more and taxation is up from 
£887,000 to £1,125,000, leaving net profits 
10 per cent higher at £1,019,000 against 
£927,000. 

The group has a wide range of products, 
which include chains for conveyors and 
motor cars as well as power transmission 
equipment ; it has several manufacturing 
and selling subsidiaries abroad whose profits 
appear to have risen faster than profits 
earned at home. The directors have played 
safe in maintaining the ordinary dividend at 
10 per cent, on which the cover has risen 
to just Over twice ; at 41s. 3d. the £1 shares 
ield 4.9 per cent. 


Land Securities 


t seemed clear from the big development 
I programme recently outlined by Mr 
Harold Samuel that Land Securities would 
have to get more new money ; and it is no 
surprise that Land Securities’ link with the 
Legal and General Assurance is now to be 
further strengthened. Over the course of 
two or three years this should bring about 
{17+ million into the property company. 


@ Legal and General kas already subscribed 


{6 million in a 6} per cent convertible 
debenture and has the right to subscribe for 
up to 14 million ordinary shares. Now it 
has agreed to take up £15 million of a 
debenture, to be issued effectively at 99, at 
asimilar rate of interest. It will make an 
initial advance of £3 million and subscribe 
amaximum of £6 million in any one year 
up to June 30, 1964. 

This new debenture is not strictly con- 
vertible but it gives Legal and General the 
tight to subscribe for a further 14 miltion 
ordinary shares at 30s. per share; this 
compares with the current price of 31s. 9d. 
Thus if Legal and General exercises all its 
conversion and subscription rights it will 
hold 3 million ros. shares, or 10 per cent of 
the bigger and more highly geared capital. 


Trust Houses 


ERHAPS the most impressive point in 
Sir Geoffrey Crowther’s statement to 
shareholders of Trust Houses is the size and 
scope of the company’s development pro- 
gramme. Last year Trust Houses acquired 
the Shelbourne Hotel in Dublin and at the 
close of the financial year it opened the 
Dragon Hotel in Swansea. In August the 
Hertford Hotel will be opened, giving Trust 
Houses its third London hotel, while plans 
are in hand for a fourth. In Winchester and 
just outside Sheffield new hotels are also 
planned. These are in addition to a pro- 
gramme of extensions to existing hotels, 
Where the plan is to add over 700 bedrooms 
and 800 private bathrooms. 
This capital programme is expected to 
cost over £2 million in the next four years. 


COMPANY. AFFAIRS 


This compares with a cash balance of £2.3 
million, reflecting the £1 million raised last 
January by the rights issue. As then fore- 
cast, the ordinary dividend has been main- 
tained at 124 per cent on an increased 
capital. Net profits for the year to March 
31st rose from £298,000 to £323,000, to 
cover the ordinary dividend just under 13 
times, but profits do not include a full 
year’s earnings from Shelbourne Hotel 
(which before tax are estimated at 
£80,000) nor a full year’s earnings on the 
money raised by the rights issue. If they 
did, Sir Geoffrey estimates the cover would 
be 12 times. 

To keep to the forefront in the hotel busi- 
ness, Trust Houses may well have to come 
to the market again and benefits may accrue 
to shareholders through their participation 
in new issues on favourable terms rather 
than through big increases in the ordinary 
dividend rate (this, in any case, is limited 
to 20 per cent). It will clearly be some 
years before the new hotels produce a 
satisfactory return on the money invested. 
At 69s. the {1 shares are 13s. below their 
1961 peak but still yield no more than 
3.6 per cent. 


Aspro-Nicholas 


SPRO-NICHOLAS added to its sales of 

pharmaceuticals, household products 
and toilet requisites in the year to March 
31st and its total turnover rose by 1§ per 
cent. Gross profits did not quite match this, 
rising by 127 per cent from £1 million to 
£1,128,000. The tax charge rose steeply 
so that net profits in fact fell back from 
£446,000 to £412,000. These profits were 
disappointing, for the directors had been 
hoping for gross profits of £14 million after 
the acquisition of Griffiths Hughes. 

The principal reason for the disappoint- 
ing results was the loss incurred by a new 
North American subsidiary whose sales of 
veterinary products failed to come up to 
expectations. At home there were several 
weak spots as well. The veterinary and 


-_pharmaceutical activities yielded a low 


return on capital invested. Integration with 
Griffiths Hughes had its own costs and 
though the chairman, Mr Maurice Nicholas, 
says that greater efficiency and bigger output 
have helped to offset the rise in prime costs 
a further increase in advertising both at 
home and abroad has put some pressure 
on margins. 

The reorganisation following the merger 
has had--its effect on the balance’ sheet. 
Though an issue of 6} per cent debenture 
raised {2 million, the bank overdraft still 
amounts to nearly {1 million. The chair- 
man has little to say about future prospects 
but clearly economies of integration must 
be fully exploited if rising costs are to be 
contained. The dividend of 14 per cent 
represents a small increase over the previous 
year’s equivalent payment of 132 per cent 
but the shares issued in the acquisition of 
Griffiths Hughes did not rank for the earlier 
payment. It is covered 1.4 times and the 
5s. shares at 17s. 3d. xd yield 4.1 per cent. 





1%; 

London Stock Exchange 
FIRST DEALINGS : June 12 june 26 july 10 
LAST DEALINGS : June 23 july 7 july 21 
ACCOUNT DAY: july 4 july 18 Aug. |! 





B= prices, having held reasonably 
steady before the week-end, fell very 
sharply this week. Economic uncertainties 
still clouded the market and another state- 
ment from the Chancellor contributed to the . 
gloom. The volume of selling, however, 
was not heavy as the jobbers were quick to 
mark prices down. The extent of the falls 
after the week-end is shown by The 
Economist indicator, which lost 15.2 points 

to 368.0, its heaviest fall this year—taki 

it back to the levels at the end of January. 
Immediately after the week-end there was 
some investment buying of medium dated 
stocks, but this was overshadowed on Tues- 
day by the effects of the June figures for 
gold and convertible currency reserves, 
which fell more than the market expected, 
and by the Chancellor’s statement the 
following day. Over the week, however, 
the Financial Times index of government 
security prices showed only a small net fall. 
Short and medium dated stocks held steady 
and the fall in the irredeemables was halted : 
33 per cent War Loan gained 4 to 5316. 
despite a fall on Wednesday. 


Among bank shares Barclays lost §s. 9d. 
to 76s. 9d. and Lloyds 5s. 6d. to 63s. 3d. 
The news of substantial hire purchase losses 
led to a fall in Bowmaker from 19s. 43d. to 
16s. 74d. Insurance shares were also rather 
depressed, Pearl. losing 10s, to 210s. and 
Legal and General % to 32%. The news that 
the Chancellor did not intend to restrict 
building was not enough to prevent net 
falls in building shares ; Associated Portland 
lost 2s. 3d. to 75s. 6d. Among brewery 
shares Courage Barclay were down on the 
results and J. and R, Tennent lost 2s. 6d. to 
36s. on the news of the rights issue. Deben-_ 
hams failed to hold their gains after Sir 
Hugh Fraser denied rumours of a bid and 
they lost 4s. 73d. to 59s. 13d. Shipbuilding 
shares were depressed by the forecast from 
Richardsons Westgarth of a substantial loss 
in the current year. 


Steel share prices fell back after dis- 
appointing results from Whitehead Iron and 
the news of Colville’s rights issue. Among 
the blue chips ICI were 3s. 73d. lower at 
66s. 44d. Motors lie under the shadow of 
the possibility of economic measures and 
BMC fell-to.a new low for the year of 14s. 
Engineering shares were also dull. Oil 
share prices held up when prompt British 
reactions to the Kuwait crisis reduced the 
extent of Continental selling. The news of 
difficult prospects from A. E, Reed influ- 
enced other paper shares; Bowater lost 
2s. gd. to 52s. The conclusion of the 
Monopolies Commission that Imperial 
Tobacco should sell its interest in Gallaher 
led to a fall in Gallaher of 5s. 6d. to 4os. 
Kaffirs fell once more, F. S. Geduld losing 
5s. to 76s. 3d. and Anglo American 7s. 6d. 
to I10s. 
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15/ 12/3 47:2b | #2!120 | Brooke Bond ‘B’ ....5 — nm : 2'2 | 51/9 | 41/4! 16 4 Assoc. Television ‘A’ .5/= | 29/~ | 28/- 8-93 | 2 
19/3 14/- ‘Ob 31135 aioe n * “By. 12/9 12/3 4:44 334 | 54/3 lg 62 H : b | Beecham Group.... ee 7) 5O/- | 49/63, | 3-03 | 2 
07/9 74/6 5 a| 1b IPE ational ea,...5/- | 15/= 14/- 4°46 13, | 28/4! | 17/6 622b 3 3@ | British Match ........ 46/- 45/3 4-42 2! 
35/6 26/10',| 9 b he he wag £ 4:25 "4 | 13/- 9/9 3 3 3 a | British a = ye 21/9 | 20/6 2-60 th 
14/034 | 10/9 ibd fee BEd | ~-  Seedieae 4.96 | 2° |70/- | 35/6 a b | British Ropes .......2/6| 9/10!2| 9/10'2| 5-06 | 2% 
5/- % pillers ..... y 2a iS b OS ee - a 2'4 
0/10! | te/% | 9 b| 8 @| Unigmerne.... 343 | 2 |i |543 | tae! ‘6 a Gesterner Ai sss2.2.5/-| a6 |a7/- | 270) 
73/- | 62/—" | #2129¢| $550 | Brit. Amer. Tobac. «i 4:29 | 13, | 57/6 | 48/9 12 b| 3a | Hortkone & Gr. Dek io/— | 5e/— | 54/3. | 2-764" 33, 
51/6 40/- 5 is *b Lo Thre obac. ts wa ya 5-51 23, | 55/6 41/3 ees a4 4 dong Cr. Defd.. él pl 51/3 5-85 | 23, 
16 | 65/3 |- 8ne| 14 b| ‘mperial Tobscco.....£1 5 | £8 ae aa eS pb | Mord .....00cs0000- a tae Sete 
iets. él 68/- 65/9 6°84 13 a 12'nb ford eeeeesevess - | 27/4! i 4 
4 \107/3 | 56/3 7i4b| 4 LCT “oe /4'2 | 26/3 3-33 | 2 
| 78/9 /9 Ml SEP 8 ae LEE SER fl 92/9 93/3 2-4) 3 
INSURANCE 93gc | 12!2¢| National 234 
15! | was 50 ‘ 5 2 tiona Canning . .£1 | 68 . 
ey 1d [9B [tat] ae a] ay le tae | lee Bee) el 2 | mee i |e Be | 340 | 2 
3 t41-17c |t41-17c | Equity & Law Life ...8/6 | 26* “? 37/6 | 18/9 | 13-6c| 7! aaees*3 — | 30/1", | 28/7'2 | 3-49 | 3 
176/9 103/9 20 0| 40 bi Ge Y es w Life ...8/6 | 26 | 27!g* 1-05 43/3 32/10! i 1gI2b Rank Organisation. ..5/- | 27/- 28/9 3-91*% 23 
60/6 | 42/7, | 35 a| 40 b| Guards ccident....5/- 157/3_ |152/6 1-97 | 2 -1397- | 27/6 7| 27 2b Weppes ......... S/-|40/- | 38/9 | 3-10 | 13% 
39! 231, 8S | Sete ss vscohns 5/- | 49/69 | 47/6 2-B1** 39/3 | 22/- .§ c POA Bere. ees 5/— | 34/8'4l1 | 33/9) | 3-70 2, 
146/-  100/— gal & General..... 5/- | 33 | 325 1-46 7 2@| It'2b | Thomas Tilling...... 4 ‘ 4 
We/- N0D/= | 82 | titab | Norchern & Empl... -€8 1127/9 126/6 | 3-16 ee a lopocl wal tee Newali.2-41 leave lene | 3-93 | 2M 
BIB (tigalsc (208s « Pradential “AY. 2. 4c Pasting | 23g | 2-90 His | 8% | 8 a] 13 b Unilever WV. Ick L10le tole | eae t te 
29/3 104/6 Ti, Nab eee SEE nag 7 et Be 3-15 Bil, ie t'es $05 b ee Glass “Sree Si 18 17/6 po ts 
| ter nile tenes nihieatets . asses e - - 1/3 7-84 j 
| 
MOTORS & AIRCRAFT | 
19'10'2 | 14/— 12'2b| 7!20 | British SHIPPING 
96 /3 3 2 ritish Motor ....... 5/— | 15/12 | 14/- 7-14 | 215 | 46/3 | 36/- 6lna | 13!gb ‘ , 
8/6 | 41/10! ie -. : pose oe Wins sass S/- | 76/- | 72/10'2 |) 1-37 734 20/- 15/1", @< “er | hon ay wealth. = /9 | 36/9 5-44 | 2 
1 ua Bed bf msertae sae ee . _~ “4/40 4-36 24 Fada a 7 c ¢ | France Fenwick ...... a B? Be 7-8 te 
2! 15 ! ie hae 4 4 : 5! ha c I reamtase Sys + asphalt lon 4 ‘ « 
9/10', | 79/-- | 15 . fie parsed wagresnsetts: £1 | 76/3 | 75/- 4-27**| 21, | WS/— | Ne Tina} 10 bt teaden B Overseas: 37. we 40/~_ | 3-00 | 2% 
we sec Bek. bi 6 Lee ae oe | 9a. |90/- | aaa | -2 | 4/6 | 38/6 | 30) 8 b| P& ODEs... lane le lsat 
3/3 | 28/11, | 10 @| 5 b|H roplane ..10/— | 16/1'2 | 16/— 7-81 | 2i, | 17/9 | 12/6 2'4y¢{ 2!9¢/| Reardon Senich Sees 6 Ve oe a 
a U lawker Siddeley .....£1 | 29/4! Ye | 7-4aeel qt | 25/= | IS/- 8 magne O/—| 12/6 | 12/6 | 2-00 | .. 
/ 34/. $5'2b 4 2 ! ¢c 5 ciR M ‘ 
a3 | ae” | Heeb fe ¢ | Bower Group....: 10-4 Sih: | age 3 staph pata zo £1) 15/- | 15/- | 6-67 
n/- | 87/3 nes} aes | oo op Rubber .10/- 6/6 | 25/10'2| 6-12 | 2 
wa | ele 9‘a| 21 6 | Pressed Steel. ....... sf | /- ae | eae | ite lava | oe 6 a| 10 b| Colvilles 
(3 | 38/~ 10 c| 15 c| Triplex Holdings ...i0/— | 41/10! | 39/10', cine te Siok ee ae are Dorman Long.:...... t. Sine 359 ed 3 
2 2 2@ | Lancashire Stee. .... ‘ 2 
42/- 28/- errr ise 35/6 6-20 i 
168/9 110/- 40 50 b hese hima: 10 117 47/8\,4 30/71, 4, b . > Peary gg ase £1 | 29/4! | 28/- 8-57 ; 2 
Cis | Bi- | Wad) See | Consolid. Gold Fiaide A |'sae |'aay- | nae | 22 eae fae | 8 ble Stewarts & Lloyds. ../£t | 44/10 | 4a/-> | o-t4 | als 
an a b — <a . - 7- 1 
68/6 | 40/- 4 2\120 b preci baer E EGS | | 77/6 75/- 9-33 2 69/6 . / 2 b é . par Summers ....... ~£1 | 50/1! : 48/9 6: = 3 
TS ieee 1 oh ae 8 ere ae ee ee eee a ee of eeed Meats. <0. Sel | 54/15*| 49/-* | 6-37") 3 
Bi [76/3 | 100 b| 7 2| FreSae Geisid:- 8/-| 01/3. 763, | UI-ts | 2” wal Be ahce} ba caesar. ee wets a) 569° | 4/9 | 6-15 | 3% 
25 : % : 2 
we | gy/tola 60 b 50 ; reddiuribet ac 25 4efio! san Wa | 42/712 | 33/1 5 a 7b | & lsh Sewing C 
WG wees -~ . 1 n 
Ue gp |e 8) 2 eng 3 eit 3 | AB YR | a) | een cele | 
/3 | 55/- tine} 3enb | Chaed - aD 8! | 4776" — 2 24 cashire Conse 2 as 55/715* ; ; 
6/6 | 51/3 cuareres sknceedeh 15/- | 60/- | 61/6 | 12-20 | 2 /6 | 34/6 4'4a| 55¢b | Courtaulds 2 og 9-26 | th 
od. An A ne 10 * 53 : 13/1! 10/1! 14 b ourtauids ..... ones éi 36/6 /6 5-80 3. 
II/T'g 8/3 12'nb | 4!'iga | Rhod. § glo-Amer.. 10/ /6 51/3 15-61h | 2 746° 2 6 a | Illingworth Morris. ..4/- | 10/10!,*| 10/1'* _ 
6/113 | 4/10! | 10%SK0 I"1ea | Rhod. Selection Tst. .5/— | 9/412 | 9/3, | 9-29h| 24 me /6° | 13 b| 8 a@| West Riding Worsted .£1 | 69/-* yiy*| 7°90 | Wa 
30/9° | 22/- lee | Sieh | Reon Anselope....+:Sfm| S78. | bebe | ee) oe 73, | 30/6 | 21a] 7!2b | Woolcom pee Pee ke 
ganyik C ie __ . 4 | 20/7! ists | Sel 6 clan ee. a 31/- 6 6-56 
9/45 | tio/a oe: ces Consolidated Zinc. ar tare a oe 4 12 16/24 i3 : 1345 Fin6 Bradford Dyers alien b sf aye iat ao I's 
si521,7 $104 | $1-50¢ | $1-50c | Internae, Nicke Reg. .5/- |118/9 |116/10'2 | 10-70 | 13 1} 4U/10tn | >... ww: | Coats, Patons & B....-£1 - +a Be 
. c | Internat. Nickel ...n.p.v. $142 $149! ; 4 | 13/7!, | 10/7! 3 10 44/42 | 41/10! | 5-97%%) 2 
Bie | (BNO! Tiaa | 2l2_ | London Tin.....+.0; 4/- | 21/- . ee | HS ax, [388 | asta Me] 10 ¢| ood ene coc. cet | S0/ | 297 | ‘eas | a 
a Ba | Bar| Bis |Remmecite (BR LB | EL ff] a yaw stip Sein (RE 
} eeeeccceseeedf/[= 4-14** Re. TRUSTS LAND & 
PROPERTY 
61/6 | 46/~ ' _ OIL O/- | 52/6 I2!,a} 25 i 
ws as | te| wae| someting] ga ge | gag | ae] gies), | he] Boe RSE wea 4 Be |W | ER | Ib 
- 40/- 6!4a 133 b Cas 1 sere enone — - Il, - 2 c 10 c Cable & Wi fi ee ewee - =n! e il 
i151 Ns 6 334 Wa onde sles i0/- | 40/9 | 40/- | 5: 65/9 | 56/- | 20 ' aes... Se | Be | Reet eet 
i3977'° i 10-230 | 13-64b | Royal Dutch....... 20 fl. | £125, | £13 3:9 2'2 | 95/6 a3 3lo0 23'30 | City Centre Props. ..5/~ | 56/9 | 56/— 2-26** " 
2 /103/ 18!3@ | $12!2b | Shell T 234 7'36 | City Lond. Real Pr él ‘ 
4/3 | 27/9 | an binned at ga ty all ag Ihe | Te |: 18:085 | Hudson's Bay op.-£1 | 81/3, | 79/3 |) 278 | | 
| ee | Ultramar.......... - - pee 3 BP = 2 al 4 B| band Securities... ..1¢ 16 ‘ 13, 
39/6 urities..... ion 31/3 32 7 
7, | 90, 8 b| & a| Daly Mitton Sf 76 | 26/9 | 10se | ate | Lond. Emp Freshid10/- | 30/6 at 93 | | 
91/- 63/9 4 ily Mirror........5/~ 12/- 11/10! 6-32**| [I 
6/3 So. a 4 b W. Hi. Smith & Son ‘A’. £1 | 68/I'2 | 63/9 3-76 | 2° | 46/6 | 40/6 al TEA & RUBBER 
6/6 | 44/2 4 water Paper....... £ /9° | 52/- 5-29 ; #2'a | #25 b | Cons. Tea & Lands ...£1 
ws | he 9 | 7b Albert E. Reed....... 1 | 40/9 | 45/9, | 6-99 mt ie a. 19 b| 3 @ i (Assam) . ét | 39/9 soe e214 
me | 35 2b | Spicers.............. 50/3 | 46/10',| 5-33 | 13 ~ = a0 ... | Nuwara Eliya........€1 : . 
68/9 te 7 a} 18  b | Thomsan Pref'd Ord. ye 28/3 | 28/- | 8-04e* 14 | G02) 5/244 | 12a) 29'eb | Highlands & Lowian Pry ry? 10/9 “ i" 
a| 10 b/! Wiggins Teape.. 59 2 /4', | _5/6 10 a Lond 4 | 5/64 | 4-98 | I 
Pe vveeen Me | SS Le |S | a ee een ee ee 
a ——ws tee a 12-50 12 
The Economist Indicat 1953= 
tor (1953= 100) THE ACTUARIES’ INVESTMENT INDEX 
1961 Indicator Yield % | 1961 (December 31, 1957=100) 
May 31 412-7 ‘ Price Index A Yi 
June 7 410-7 pi | GROUP june 28, May 30, pea) = awcente tials BF cent 
‘a M4 402-3 4-57 High Low 1960 S61 1961 1960 ° Ser’ bene 2, 
— 383-2 +81 427-2 359-4 ee 
July 5 368-0 5-02 | (May 10) | (jan. 4) pe RE ETRE POY ge a Bee Lk i 300-6 268-5 3-91 
= | i INDUSTRIALS wie | ios | dad | 359 | 500 | 358 
Financial Times Indices Electrical engineering ........ 156-3 16 
pr ay Engineering Lau vont ekoustows 164-1 Hh - ot 2 = 4-89 5-22 
19 rd. Ord. i 2 ; pee SA RES . ; r 4- . 
oi | Qty | Sch | FRtd | come | Facming Breweries co0coscs 0% mao | a7 | mia | ae | Sa | 636 
Aa : ie Toast abe ie GY. UNE tv enc deistieee 9 “a 4 3-87 4: 
ian 4 cae > | PE B4 12,030 nae gle favo textiles .... po a. a. 36 2-54 Be 
july 3 | 318-7 re or ‘ 11,545 Chemical NGS ccbcccsccsccsece 194-7 207-8 198-8 5.39 . 7-44 
» 4 | 314-4 4:98 | 82-89 os 13,455 Sa iecct see ta ts \ 223-6 234-9 2 3-51 i 5-80 
High, 365-7 (M : classes combined........-. . 5° : 
o"t July i! 1935-100. ow ewe Total—Capital Goods ........ 4 as 192- i 4-80 ris zs 
. Total—Consumption Goods.... 217-2 271-9 = 3 4°63 4:74 5-22 
252-2 4-50 4:19 4-52 





































Vilas based on assumed d z 
oe ividends :—A.C.V., 16%. Bass, M 
Midte nd Bak WG, ann 1S%. . Glaxo, 18%. Suardion, 26202. jy we” Sa tue a uae Won 
a ank Organisation, 22'2%. Thomson Pref’d. Ord., 45%. veces 70%. United Steel, 156%. 
o 
o 
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Hawker Siddeley, 10- 6%. Ind Cocos; =a rops., 25'3%. , Ta5 


A., 12% on merger terms. Lloyds Bank, 105,%. 










EXCHEQUER RETURNS 

















































































































Money and Exchanges ; 


THE MONEY MARKET 
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THE ECONOMIST JULY 8, 1961 


BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS 


































































































For the 6 days ended June 30, 1961, there was an ‘“‘aboye-line”’- : J 
deficit (after allowing for sinking funds) of £38,603,000 compared Ae £98 17s. 4d. the combined bid of (£ million) July 6, | June 28, | July s, 
with a deficit of £4,532, in the previous week and a deficit : : ; 
of £21,169,000 in gait meg poet et year. a o Sonal the a houses remained’ un- 
was a net receipt “below-line”’ 652, leaving a tota' : $ s 
—— — to ae of £167,894,000 compared with » tn at peas $ Sey presi The sets ge ds OE 2,245-6 |2,320-9 |2,337-9 
862,000 in 1960-61. mar pared Bank Notes in banking dept..... | 54-7 | 54-4 | | 37-4 
ene opts amet ee rate, but would now be very surprised to Gove. Sale and seeurhien®.. 1.27.3 2,373°S |2,373°s 
> 1 ° a a a a a ee ee tk ee: | nn ne en. bs ode «ms 6 ¢ s . 
foe.’ | “fo61,’ | ended | ended | See it in advance of the Chancellor’s general Gold coin and builion.....| 0-4 | ° 04 | 0-4 
£000 | Estimate | nt?30, | junt?ao, | ‘Sa | 'yg° | measures expected later this month. The eer! ee wae oS 
une 30, | June 30, 5 , m o Banki ; 
1960 | 1961 | 1960 | 1961 | average rate of discount last week rose | “Dpfcr | 
SM re ‘marginally by 0.47d. to £4 8s. 8.94d. per | Soocisi“depoue .22. 002.) ares | asa | 13d 
eieory cent. Total application rose by £12 million Bankers ...............+. 235-7 | 275-9 | 270-6 
income Tax.... /2728,500] 321,203/ 376.623] 34.858) 41,848 | to £401 million and the market received 46 Fo Ril eked SL sles 
Beat Gui 24.00 56200 73.300 2,300 $'200 per cent of its application compared with Securities : pie LE MIP 
Profs tax. EFT) 9 : ; 50 per cent a week earlier. Discounts and advances... | 30-4 | 67-2 | 107-7 
2nd EPL... | 325,500 48,600 61,200] 2,000) 3,200 The incidence of the half-year end pro- ener ttt eeeeseneceeesees wet a 48 
hon Geen. duced unsettled conditions in Lombard Reding Gtbademieccobin: A tek: a. ae 
Street. On Friday, even after the Bank vps yak oe % % 
Total inland Rev. 3,598,000] 472,203] $68,823] 40,758) S2.048} 1 OP ad the an: t by purchasing a sub- | “oration” 2-0 hs) Bal Fa 
: et by ‘i 
ns ga a Seo'ooo| 212'030| aareas] 9825| 20548 | Stantial number of bills, funds were still | ,,; Government debt is £11.015,100, capical | £14,553,000 
SHOWA. 5 cmsys 960,000} 215,030) 221,245] 9, " a 3 ger a £ the half prog issue increased by £50 million to £2,375 million on 
ins cient to mee © strains 0 e nail- une 29th. 
Total Customs - ‘ 
and Excise... |2,510,000] 581,345] 619,312] 28,649/ 45,7511 year and eight or nine houses called on the 
Motor Duties..| 155,000] 14,503| 15,853] 277 Bank of England to share a very large TREASURY BILL TENDERS 
or. f assi On Saturday, in con- 
.PO (Net Recpts)| —... 5,600| ... | 3,800) ... amount of assistance. Un saturday, in con ~ mel 
Broaden Lic’s.. 40,000 Aor 1 6,800} 2,200)... trast, the market opened with money on eae foneem $6 ‘twilfion) Three Tia vid 
undry Loans : Son ° Pligre ate o ; 
Pincollanseas 205,000} 26'994| ¢ 106.175 ioo| + 534] offer at the clearing banks’ minimum of | Tender ies Applied | Average | Allte 
2 * fi x. 
ees 6,508,000] 1,118,789 | 1,316,963] 68,184 100,133 | 38 Pct a ee a pee = ps | Or | Allotment | Rate* 
again tight ; on Monday a uesday the 
Ordi os . ‘ e f 
Expenditure Pay x Ge , authorities provided the market with large | |, | aw A 49-6 | tis ein | 
Debt interest ..| 660,000} 174,349) 195,1 062 2,754 
Pafreland Exch. | 92,000] 20.434) 20,876 3,997 ee iy 
trela xch. J 5 F , } . : rl 
PO Fund —Ini-| MONEY RATES Mar. =| coche et Se at | 
tial settlement j E B 
Other Consoli- LONDON ag | 390-08 3 eae | SS 
dated Funds . 8,000 1,168 1,186 37 55 | x 21 260-04 411-3 89 9-0! | 38 
Supply Services. | 5,186,902} 1,119,295 | 1,222,076] 87,054| 131,620] Bank rate (from % pines rates : % nee 220-0 379-8 88 1-7! 67 
| 15%, 8/12/60).... 5 nk bills : | 
Total ...... 5,961,902] 1,315,246 | 1,439,240] 89,153 | 138,426 i ata ait 60 days F veeeees Pet ea te May 5 | 240-0 416-2 87 4:27 | 4 
Ie Deposit rates months...... 32-4233 Pee 250-0 445-8 86 5-04 50 
Sinking Funds... 40,000 6,601 | 6,490 200) 310 (maximum) : ‘ Z — re ae Phat ty eee 260-0 432-5 88 3-18 3 
SR. s.avk  bvess s months...... d } 70 - 4 . 
& Discount houses... 3-3!4 | oY a : a a ee abeuties a nici " 
“ Above-line"’ Surplus — _ ~— _ | months...... 2 2! 270-0 419-9 88 9-6! 6! 
or Deficit ........... 203,058; 128,767] 21,169; 38,603 | Money : | 4months...... 5!9-6 ann 9 270-0 463-3 89 4:14 39 
** Below-line ’’ Net Expen- Cr. Day-to-Day ....... 33-43 6 months...... 5!2-6!2 ton 260-0 391-2 90 0-42 | 55 
OND ib. 8 ie aioe ore xem 105,804; 39,127] 55,747| 29,652 ae 260-O+ 389-1 90 8:47 | 50 
= _ ee «ae 0 400: 90 8:94 | 4% 
Total Surplus or Deficit} 308,062) 167,094] 76,916] 6,951 NEW som ns ” . rr 
Net receipts from : 5 ads yy | Official Discount % _ | Treasury bills: yA * On June 30th tenders for 91 day bills at £98 17s. 4d. secured 
Tax Reserve Certificates 45,218 44,8421 9,150| 5,076 rate: ppe; 26... 66.05 ‘219 46 per cent, higher tenders being allotted in full. The offer for 
Savings Certificates..... 22,200; -—5,500} ... —900 (from 3'2%, !1/8/60) 3 1 aks ONES. £6 /d6'e an 2:305 this week was for £240 million of 91 day bills. + Allotment cut 
Defence Bonds ........ 23,507 17,400 1,048 by £10 million. § Allotment cut by £30 million. 
Premium Saving- Bonds. 10,330 12,150 1,100 
NT TR ee eS 101,255 68,892| 9,150) 6,324 LONDON ‘CLOSING EXCHANGE RATES AND GOLD PRICE 
* Net issue of the Civil Contingencies Fund of £4 million in Effective Limits Market Rates: Spot 
1961-62 compared with a net issue of £13 million in 1960-61. — rrr : : “Miata a 
July Sth june 29 | June 30 Ones ey ee eS July § 
FLOATING DEBT : 
(£ million) falned phe 2-78-2-82* Pe a 2 ee HE gph > <a ar Pye oy 
Fis aes *8734-7g "88! *88!—5g “S7'e-'4 | oS e- 2 4 Z 
as ION Ways and Means French Fr..... 13 -622-14-027 13-6555 13-655, 3-66-66!, 13-663g-5, | 13-657-66!s 13 -6534-66 
y Bills oth eget Swiss Fr... ... 11-94-12-5473 | 12-02%¢-03'p | 12°02%g-03'g | 12-02'2-%4 | 12-03-75 | 12-02%4-03 | 12. 025r"4 
iain i ee Ph Belgian Fr. ... en = 138 -85- -75— ie 138-70- | -80- : | 138-75- . 
} ‘ ng | * | : 
Tender Tap | a ee ae Debt Dutch Gid.... | 99834-1028! | 10-O1'4-! 10-01!>-3, 10-O13g-53 | 10-017,-02'g | 10-01!.-3, 
me Ree Hee | eee | eee | eine | ‘ete | ie | 
ortug. Esc. .. | bh . : . : -05- . 
1960 ——- Italian Lire ... | 1725-1775 17293g-7g 1729!-30 172934-30!4 1730! 4-34 | 172934-30'4 1729! 7-30 
weet stor | ame |. [rt [Rei | meee | eee | eee | eee | eee | eae | ate 
tee vse. | 19-0612~19- ; ‘ -321,- : 32. 317g! 
1961 | Norwegian Kr.| 19-71-20-30!, | 19-99-99, | 19-9834-99 | 19-983,-99 | 19-99-99, | 19-99-91, | 19-9875-9% 
Mar. 25 3,100-0 | 16060 | 300:5 4-3 | 5,010:7 * Official Limits One Month Forward Rates 
31 4,648 - | 307-3 | 4,955-4 ome — Dis ca oss een eee ‘ 7. pm Eo pm | 16-1516. pm | yo pm Hie See. pm See 
‘ ee ee Fae ieee 16—'F 6c. pm —/gc. pm —‘gc.pm| —/gc. pm —‘gc. pm | —gC. 
Apr. 8 | 3,110-0 | 1,599-2 | 299-4 ae 5,008 -6 (RR ee oy ety 434-334. pm | 4!2-3!oc. pm | 4!9-3!oc. pm | 4!2-3!ac. pm Aln—4c. pm 4!4-4c. pm 
» 5 3,130-0 | 1,928-5 269-5 6-0 5,333-9 OS See ae eo 534-S'gc. pm | 6-5!oc. pm 6-Sloc. pm | 63g-57gc. pm | 63g—5S7gc. pm | 63g-57ac. pm 
22. 3,140-0 | 1,911-3 336-3 ... | 5,387°6 OES, a ee ee ce 23-18c. pm 32-27c. pm 32-27c. pm | 32-27c. pm 32-27¢. pm 32-27. pm 
29 3,110-0 1,993-1 247-9 5,351-0 SO TIO So sou 5 sah ba eo eke 6-S!oc. pm 6-S!2c.pm | 6-5!oc. pm 6-5loc. pm 6! 4-534c. pm | 639-57gc. pm 
W. German D-Mk. ............. 6'4-534pf. pm — 6!2-6pf. pm | 614-534pf. pm | 6!2~6pf. pm 6',-6pf. pm 6!2-6pf. pm 
Me EY tee; SES | weees Three Months Forward Rates 
» 20; 3,180-0 | 1,839-1 316-3 | 5,335°5 United States $..........0500%56. 2916-27 16c. pm | 25g-2!loc. pm | 25g-2loc. pm | 234—-25gc. pm | 234-25gc. pm | 27—-234c. pm 
» 27 3,210-0 1,843-3 249-7. | 5,303-0 Canadian $: ... 2... ec eee cca’ 27 6-25 6c. pm 2916-27 ;6c. pm | 29;¢-27 6c. pm 2916-271 6c. pm | 2916-27 6c. pm 2116-29166: pm 
ee RRA el bcurt 16-15c. pm -15c. pm 16-15c. pm | 163g—157gc. pm | 163g—-157gc. pm | 163g~157g¢. Pm 
june ; He ae. ef | 5,323-8 W. German D-Mk. ............. 16'-l6pf. pm | 16!2-16pf. pm | 16!2-16pf. pm | 17!>-16!opf. pm} 17!2-16! apf. pm 18! 4-17! 4p. P 
ae ’ e ’ “6 42-2 | | 5,339-8 . r 
47) 3/280-0 | 1/823-6 | 263-9 | | -5/367-5 Gold Price at Fixing 
24 | 3,290-0 1,874-2 201-6 | | 5,365-8 Price (s. d. per fine oz.)......... 251/8 251/8', f | 251/634 ! 2511/7), | 251/834 
30 | 3,290-0 | 1,909-6 | 283-3 | 5,483 -0 oa * Se ee rey 35 -085, 35-08! 35-08! | 35-08! 35-08%, 
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=, The following list shows the most recent dates on which each statistical page appeared 
| BRITISH 
The U nited States Prices and Wages......... June 24th External Trade ........... July = Ist 
Manpower and Ourtput.... june 17th Industrial Profits .......... Apr. 29th 
iS Monthly averages or calendar months except where : 
Y annual rates are shown. OVERSEAS 
July 5, Western Europe.......... June {Oth United States...........2. This week 
1961 — 
2,337°9 
23735 PRICES AND WAGES 
"0-7 
0- ‘ — : : Stock | Average weekly earn- 
Wholesale prices | Consumer prices External prices pores ings in manufacturing 
12:2 All com- Finis li log Cl ke i Stee) | Bae Snese | Terms Bing index JAt current! At 1960 
133-7 modities products — All items | ‘ood othing Ousing mpor | xpo | oF evade sa pelts. | ° pelo 
Bi 1947-49 = 100 1948= 100 = 100. 5 
368-2 RR ats wis tar eee coe 104-4 | 107-3 102-8 | 104-1 103-5 101-7 100 100 100 36-6 54-14 65-54 
fj WEED .. ove cdecpesd ane apn toes 119-5 89-1 124-6 | 118-3 | 107-9 129-2 117 110 106 116-7 89-47 90-83 
Poe RE dobien ch naeene sons 119-6 88-8 126-5 | 19-7 |: 109-4 131-5 18 itl 106 113-9 90-91 90-91 
382° B61, February .............. 119-9 90-3 127-5 | 121-4 109-6 | 132-4 118 3 | 104 125-4 90-25 89-53 
| #, Math cure wuae roe 119-8 | 90:1 127-5 | 124-2 109-8 132-5 116 H3 | 103 129-8 90-7! 89-99 
Antics cisie chess ance 119-3 | 88-t | 127-5 | = 124-2 109-5 132-3 es hs Oia 133-0 91-57 90-84 
ASEM Ge in May census kecu dees yes 119-0 | 87-0 | 127-4 | 120-7 109-6 132-2 oe die | Sui 134-9 92-66 ace 
million on | | } | 
PRODUCTION AND MANPOWER 
Grom Manufacturing production Building Civilian-employment! 
a national - as ee tea ; New con- *% pars Raab 
ahs product BS son Durable goods | Non-durable goods covetebéaie ; | Pacer 
| Allotted Seasonally} pro. | Mays a5 |] T Eemicals | seasonally | Total Total 9 fea es 
| at Max. adjusted J gucti ca adjusted labour | employ- | per cent 
|“ Rate® uction Total | Metals | Vehicles, Total Textiles, and force ment of labour 
pista etc. clothing | petroleum} 2"nual | force; j 
e — Dibaskk Lakes as, J a ei I ere 
| $4 $ billion 1957=100; seasonally adjusted $ billion thousands | adjusted 
MEG... cictesbene. seevens 259-4 68 | 64 | 8% 44 a 54 23-2 | 61,442 | 59,378 3-4 
SEE ELE CPT T TES 482-1 105 102 90 98 110 | 1S 113 56-2 69,394 65,581 5-5 
$ eee Pelee eo 503-2 108 104 91 102 114 | 15 118 55-1 70,612 66,671 5-6 
3 Gl, PANUREY svi be ok cow tio sc 102 95 | 71 89 ie 105 114 55-3 69,837 64,452 6-6 
wo | FODEIEES coc sadaee ce mee 499-87 102 94 | 73 88 ee 107 113 54:8 70,360 64,655 6-8 
; 49 o Mareiwiaisicce. osssks 102 ro eee 74 88 112 | i10 113 55-2 71,011 65,516 6-9 
| 50 o. APliotey stncracd cena see 105 9 | 82 94 113 112 117 55-3 70,696 65,734 6-8 
| a » Wey cpspovns cons tedinas te 108 103 | 91 97 WS | 113 121 56°5 71,546 | 66,778 6-9 
} 6! y j 
a 2 TRADE 
| 3 | Exports of US 
} | & — Wholesale | Retail Imports for US consumption wat en Volume of trade 
4d. yactived sumption ——_—__—— — — — | 
he offer f Annual Crud Semi- Finished 'g 
hee “ eur Sales Stocks? Sales Stocks? Total | Bret x & tm Ee Total goods Imports | Exports | 
nee . ie $ billion : seasonally adjusted 3 ae $ million | 19485100 — 
WOES ... oc lesdsstkosteaks 178-3 7-5 7:9 10-9 | 15-8 591 179 | 136 1044 | ‘501 oo | | tae 
Ee FE 313-8 12-3 12-6 | 18-0 24°3 1,249 258 275 1,453 | 878 182 127 
PO... + cg cee donmunte mrkanes 327-8 12-3 13-2 | 18-3 25:4 1,221 251 258 1,692 | 953 175 147 
july 960, December ............ 330-88 12-3 es 17-9 | 25:4 11S) | 232 , 243 1,778 948 167 | 155 
Pore Mees, anuary sc. ses deac ce bes 12-2 13° | 17-8 25:2 1,012. | 2358...) © 2s 1,619 903 161 | 140 
786-86 Me» ~Pebruary .........0000. 328-87 12-4 13-2 | 17-8 24-9 1,037 210 228 1,659 922 150 | 142 
2-89) ME, March......ccceeeeeeee 12-4 13*3 | 18-1 24-4 1,235 ~237 265 1,904 | 1,096 180 | 163 
3 a April. cce-cuscesekee tciess ie 12-0 13-3 | 17-96 24-4 1,046 | 203 225 1,688 | 991 a aes 
38-70 . oo : | | 
10-01 4 PURCHASING POWER AND FINANCE 
1 -0875-07's 
eae Personal income Consumer credit2 Banking statistics? Budget expenditure Bond yields 
14-41-4l!y ; : Yer ‘achatanarg Sac -— SSsaalicorio” SRP 
9-317%9-32's Surplus | 3-month | Taxable |C 
9.9875-99's Total —— Bol Total | Instalment| 'nvest- Loans Total o Treasury Govt. ge) ign 
earns: deficit bills bondss bonds 
I1g—tc. pm $ billion : seasonally $ billion ; — $ billion; a Ne Heya me, 
ah adjusted annual rates end of period end of period $ billion Per cent per annum 
39-57 gc. pm | 
A SEE... scl esnadeeencneetes 210-4 | 137-9 17-8 14-45 9-00 71-8 | 42-5 33-1 + 8-4 1-040 2-44 2-82 
er eee 383-3 268-3 11-8 52-12 39-85 79-4 | 110-8 80-3 | — 12-4 3-405 4-08 4-38 
52 -6P PPD ccc tees eccet 404-2 283-5 12-0 56:05 | 43-28 81-9 117-4 76-5 | + 1-2 2-928 4-02 4-41 
Toe. PU, lanuasy:, << aceon cbeacve 406-6 282-4 12-9 55:02 | 42-78 82-8 | 114-2 65 | — 1-6 2-302 3-89 4-32 
Vg-2%c- 0m «February ..........000. 406-2 281°9 13-0 54:10 | 42-26 82:6 116-7 62 | + 0:3 2-408 3-81 4:27 
nee Marc 6:0 .05 65 bale Aptian 409-8 283-0 13-0 53:91 | 42-06 81:4 | 116-6 7-0 | + 1-5 2-420 3-78 4-22 
tg t7e Pe» April... .cccccccaccvces 411-1 286-0 12-9 53:97 | 41°99 82-5 117-2 65 | + 1:3 2-327 3-80 4-25 
wn May... <seteibaamrars eesteatens 413-7 287-8 13-1 ea Sa 83-4 | 117-6 pate site 2-288 3-73 4:27 
s/s — 
35 -08%4 














(') 1948 figures are not strictly comparable. (2) End of period. (3) All commercial banks. (4) Annual figures are totals for the fiscal years ended June 30th 
*) Bonds due or callable from 10 to 20 years (except 1948 : due or callable after 15 years). (*)May, 18-1. (7) Average for first quarter. (8) Average for fourth quarter 



























APPOINTMENTS 





British Nylon Spinners Limited 
B 


([Nylon) 


UBERSETZER/WIRTSCHAFTSFORSCHUNGSMITARBEITER 


zur Auswertung fremdsprachigen Schriftmaterials und 
fir andere Informationsarbeiten. Mindestbedingungen 
sind griindliche Deutsch- und Franzésischkenntnisse, 
und auf weitere Sprachkenntnisse, besonders auf dem 
Gebiet der skandinavischen Sprachen, wird Wert gelegt. 
Das Tatigkeitsgebiet umfasst u.a. das Ubersetzen ins 
Englische von im Ausland veréffentlichten Nachrichten 
und Artikeln, sowie das Sammeln von Material zwecks 
Aufnahme im einem Informationsblatt. 


Bewerber werden gebeten, ihre Gesuche in englischer 
Sprache an den Personalchef der Firma in Pontypool, 
Monmouthshire, unter Nummer S/236 zu richten. 


sucht fur ihren 
Wirtschaftsinformationsdienst 
in London 


é 











HE MILK MARKETING BOARD invite 

applications for the appointment of Assis- 
tant in the Statistics and Surveys Department 
of its Production Division. This department 
of systems of procedure. is concerned with the study of factors govern- 
have had at least three years’ experience of | ing milk production, feeding practices, cattle 
O & M. work and be able to operate at all | population trends, etc. Applicants should 
levels in the organisation. This is a senior | recently have graduated in agricultural science 
post for which a commensurate salary will be The commencing salary will be 


RANADA require an Organisation and 
Methods Officer to work from their TV 
Centre, Manchester. Duties will include inves- 
tigation, recommendation and implementation 


or economics, 
















paid. Five-day week; generous Pension and | according to qualifications and experience, and 
D Insurance arrangements.—Write | there are excellent prospects for the future. The 
giving details of age, qualifications and | appointment is permanent and pensionable after 
experience to Norman Price, Personnel | a probationary period.—Application forms from 
Manager, Granada TY Network Limited, | the Personnel Officer, Milk Marketing Board, 
Manchester 3. mes Ditton, Surrey. 











SUBSCRIPTIONS TO THE ECONOMIST 


Annual Postal Subscription by ordinary mail, UK and Canada £4 . 
elsewhere overseas £5 


By air see below 


10 ; 





Subscriptions to many countries can be sent either by direct second-class airmail 
or in bulk by air freight for onward posting from central distribution points. 
Airmail in invariably more expensive but usually quicker by about 24/48 hours. 
Where only one service is shown this is because the alternative is either not 
available or not recommended. 

















Airmail | Air Freight Airmail | Air Freight 
Australia...... eee — RON vitcoace <odaesc eee Ree —_ 
Canada :— OD i ach was Wk coho £10 6s. _ 
Quebec & Ontario ee WE Sore ae _ 
Provinces ....... a £8 5s. i ee paises £7 15s. _— 
Other Provinces ... a a ee Rr ace 5 —_ 
CI sa sin u's 050425 a a % FS New Z Zealand....... £10 6s. _ 
ES revere £10 6s. Nigeria........ en £6 10s. 
East BIPICA . c0vncwsint £9 Os. £7 10s. I oicmasicvonss. eee — 
Egypt..... cee eae eae £7 15s. —_ Philippines ......... £10 6s. _ 
BOND .cubvcdonens . £6 Os. — Rhodesia (N. & S.).. £9 Os. _ 
GUE cciasecasans ee U6 £6 10s. South Africa........ £9 Os. £7 10s. 
Gibraltar, Malta...... gS’ Gs. aoe South and Central 
Hongkong .......... — £8 15s. America ....... Fon a — 
PE ccchsnsecens axe £9 Qs. £7 10s. OS Pe RBar ao, a tm £6 15s. 
Indonesia ........... £9 Os. — Ry Sates &4:49 Soe wie _ $25 or £9 
Iran & Iraq......+05- £7 15s. _— West Indies ........ £9 Os. _ 






























E PRINCIPAL OVERSEAS SUBSCRIPTION AGENTS: : John Hinton 
oo 5 v . _New W._ H. Smith 


Rua 
Mount 


‘oronto 7, Parsons 
K. 






























701- 
1, or 
Agency, A 
Southgate, 
Messaggerie 








Wellington. 
NORWAY: 






1498, 
P.O. 
Apartado 
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: East 
30 











ork 
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.A., Quinta 



















NUFFIELD COLLEGE 
’ STUDENTSHIPS 
SUPPLEMENTARY ELECTIONS 


Applications are invited from men or women 
graduates who wish to undertake research in 
Economics ; Politics ; Sociology ; recent Econo- 
mic: & Social History and Political History ; 
Industrial Relations; African Studies; Public an 
Social Administration; International and Public 
Law or any other branch of the owt! 5 Studies. 

Further particulars and the necessa forms 
are obtainable from the Warden. ‘Applications 
should reach him by September 30, 1. 


MEDICAL RESEARCH COUNCIL. 








require 
SOCIOLOGIST 
With interest in demography, for 
team engage in epi ological 


studies of common diseases at_ their 

Epidemiological Research Unit, C 

(working in close contecs with 
01 


Poe a nobel 
and E spidemiological 
Gamaica) Research Units and the 
Welsh National School of Medicine). 
post entails supervision of private 
census taking, with time for own 
research. Degree and previous research 
experience essential. Salary according 
to qualifications and experience. 


Applications. with full CURRICU- 
5 VITAE, names two referees, 
in writing to Professor A. 


L. 
Cochrane, M.R.C., Llandough Hospital, 
Penarth, Glam. 


UNIVERSITY OF EXETER 


Applications are invited for the post of Lec- 
turer or Assistant Lecturer in Economics , 
ie 





pena Theory), The salary will be 

rang 

weeirers £1,050 — £1,850 (efficiency bar at 
Assistant Lecturers: £800 x £50 — £950. 
The initial salary will depend upon the 


qualifications and experience of the successful 
candidate. 

Further particulars may be 
the Secretary of the University. 
for applications (eight copies, 
cants one copy), July 21, 1961. 


obtained from 
Closing date 
overseas appli- 








MARKET RESEARCH 


PETFOODS LIMITED, manufacturers 
of Kit-E-Kat, Whiskas Minx, 

Lassie, Pal, Chum 
Trill, require an additional 


RESEARCH OFFICER 


for their MARKET RESEARCH 
DEPARTMENT, which employs a 
permanent Field Force of forty inter- 
viewers. 


and 


Applicants (Male or Female) should 
not be over 30 years of age and pre- 
ference will be given to graduates in 
the Social Sciences. Previous Market 
Research experience is not essential but 
would be a definite advantage. his is 
a managerial ition and the selected 
candidate will be required to take 
charge of a small market intelligence 
unit wand will also be expected to take 
part in all activities o the Depart- 
ment which include Consumer Surveys, 
retail panel work, etc. 


Starting salary will mot be less than 
£1,000 per annum and the Company 

rates a non-contributory pension 
plan, sickness benefits and life assur- 
ance cover. 


Applications giving full details of edu- 
cation, etc., should be sent to:— 
™, RY Personnel Officer, 
ETFOODS TIMITED. 
fdshes Mowbray, Leics. 





~ UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD 
ALL SOULS COLLEGE 


SENIOR RESEARCH FELLOWSHIPS 


_ The College proposes to elect during 1962, 
if suitable candidates present themselves, to 
= more than two Senior Research Fellow- 
ships. 

1. Each Fellowship is of seven years’ dura- 
tion and carries aa emolument of £1,250 
rising to £1,500* of 
other than ‘children’s HI housi 
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UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF 
SWANSEA 
DEPARTMENT OF ECONOMICS 


Applications are invited for the post 
AOLH ASSISTANT in 
n 


ance sad Cvertege Trade. J must 





gether with ¥ 
Further particulars can be obtai 
the Registrar, University College, 
Park, Swansea, by 











connection with) 
the History -and Organisation of 


History, 
Salary in oe “range £500-£700 per annum {o 
F.S.S.U, Benefits 


ned from 


whom applications (ix 
— must be received by Saturday, July 22, 















THE EC 





of 


A 


AN 
AP 










THE UNIVERSITY OF io The, Pu 
CANTERBURY editing 
CHRISTCHURCH, NEW ZEALAND tion. 

The growing Department of Economics te A f 
quires additional staff, and a new LECTURE A funda 
SHIP jor SENIOR LECTURESHIP has oa an, 
created. ; 

The salar range for a Lecturer is fro ponsibilitie 
£1,250 to £1,700 per annum and for a Senio of _ public; 
Lecturer Ps 750 to £2,000 per annum. grammes, 2 

Economists who are’ interested in this posi ng ous. ¢ 
tion are invited to write (air mail) to the matters, 

ead the Department before the end of speaking al 
July, 1961, giving some provisional informatios extensively 
about their qualifications, special interests and Applicati 
other relevant facts. Appointme 

Full ils of the position and information the Direcs 
regarding the University of Canterbury and jx ciation, W 
Department momics will ¢ be sent to Victoria St 
those whose applications woue be welcomed 

PO Be 1471, Chri ee 

.O. x ° istchurch @ 

New Zealand. AXATION., 
Accountan 


UNIVERSITY OF OTAGO 


Dunedin, New Zealand 


SENIOR LECTURER OR_ LECTURER 
ECONOMICS 


There are two vacancies and applications are 


invited for these positions 


Salary Scales: Senior Lecturer £1,750€2,000 


or Lecturer £1,250 x 75-£1,7 


a vacancy for 

taxation depar 

wide knowledg 
I ned not nee 
qualification. 
lead to early 
would suit @ 
Taxes. The g 
upon ¢xperiene 
cations, with 


Further particulars are awatiable from tha Box 1523. 


Secretary, 


British Commonwealth, Marlborough 


Association of Universities et th 
Ouse, 
Pall Mall, London, S.W.1, or from the Regis 
trar, University of Otago, Dunedin, New Zea 


PLANN 


lan 
Paptcasions close in New Zealand and Lon 


don on August 20, 1961. 





A WOMAN Graduate under 24 is required 
for the Consumer Research Section. Candi 
dates should have the ability to interview and 
some aptitude for figure work. Previous expe: 
ence useful but not essential.—Details to Mr 
a Metal Box Company, 37 Baker Street 





NORTHERN RHODESIA 


Statistician required for 
Medical and Research Bureau, 
will consist of the recording, analysis and int 
pretation of the medica] statistics of the Med 
cal and Research Bureau and Mines Departs 
under the Hollerith system, the supervision 
Hollerith Operators and the. general organii 
tion the statistical department of 
Bureau have to 0 


will a 
statistical investigations -% relation to pné 


corre! 


miners, for u 

clinical and radiological data 

available. Experimental investigations in 
mals are also carried out. Such investigatio 






Bureau and the candidate wo 
expected to participate in the preparati0 
of scientific pease for publication. cae 
must possess university degree 
Mathematics or ‘Boonomics, and adel 
ence in statistical * work, erably 
Statistics, is desirable. 
intment on contract for one tour of 
in the range 





medi 


Appo: 
months with gratuity to 
£37 10s. to £75 for each completed 1 
months of service payable on sat ac 


of a. ’ 

yea Ss point determined 
experience and qualifications, Income tax 
local rates. Free passages are provided 
appointment and on satisfactory completion 
contract, for officer and wife; assisted passa 
for children. Overseas leave at the rate 
five days for each completed month 
dent service also gran‘ on_ satisfactory 60 
pletion of contract. leave of 14 ¢ 
a year granted subject to ‘the exigencies | 
the service. Government quarters avail 
at a_ rental — £60 and £120 4 
according to salar 

Application forme from Director Re 
ment, Colonial Office, London, S.W.1 (quoti 
BCD 117/3/08A3). 











allowance and table allowance); its tenure 
is compatible with the tenure lec- 
turing grant of £550 to £750. 

2. The person elected must have attained 
distinction in the following 
branches of Law; istory 
{including the Hist of Art or of 
Science) ; Philosophy : "Y serature ; Econo- 
mics, Social Anthropology, 
Sociology, and other Social Studies. ie 
will be required to undertake some definite 
project of research in Oxford or — the 
permission of the College elsewher 

3. Candidates should send their application 
to the Warden, not later than October 31, 
1961, together with any statement they 
may think it desirable to submit in sup- 

mes = not more 
than three referees. They may be re- 
quired to present themselves for an inter- 
view. Further —_- concerning the 
Fellowships may be obtained from the 
rden, Ali pM Bi relating to appli- 
yo a. should be marked ** Fellowship 
pplica 
The choice ‘of the College will not be limited 


* An increase, to £1, rising to £1,650, is 
now before the Privy Cont “for approval. 


one .o 
oe: 








GLASGOW UNIVERSITY 


CERTIFICATE IN INDUSTRIAL 
ADMINISTRATION 


The course for the Certificate in Indust 
Administration commences on October 5, ! 
and extends over three terms concluding 
June, 1962. It is designed to prepare men } 
bilities by giving an isl 
into the background against which man 
ment decisions are taken and imparting af } 
tematic and rational approach to Dusi® 
problems. 

The course is intended for recent gradu 
in any faculty and for men in industry, © 
merce or administration who are likely 1, 
promoted to more senior posts. 
need not be graduates but must be able. 
show in interview that they P nage o tne pec 
sary qualifications to profit from a Unive 


course. 
Full details and poctentin forms can 
obtained from the artment of Social 
Economic Research,” ¢ asgow University, 

te 1. 2. number 
places is limited ero. those wishing to # 
are asked to do so as soon as possible. 








Pneumoconiosi 
Kitwe. Dutia 


wowed be done in close liaison with the medic 
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PIERE STINE 
of 27 


years 
f0 Secretary of 
Cannon Street. 

mg, membership 
and minor accor 
ing tO cxperien 
Written applic: 
earch Society 
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| OF 
PURCHASING 
MICS 
5 calli OFFICERS 
s 0 
ection with 
nisation of ASSOCIATION 
S$ must be 
lic History, 
annum {04 
ag: AN EXECUTIVE 
ained from! 
Singleton} ’ 
ations (ix APPOINT MENT 
, a 
an oT The Purchasing Officers Association is 
OF to appoint an Executive responsible for 
editing ** The Purchasing Journal’ and 
as an Economic Adviser to the Associa- 
\LAND tion. 
Onomics rev A fundamental knowledge of journalism 
LECTURE. and printing will required as well as 
P has been a thorough grounding in economics. Res- 
P ponsibilities will include the preparation 
er is from of publications and educational pro- 
‘or a Senio grammes, as well as instituting and carry- 
“ger : ing Out original research on economic 
a IS pOsiv matters. The applicant should have 
_ i he speaking ability and be willing to travel 
‘initosehatied extensively in the United Kingdom. 
interests and Applications, marked ** Executive 
Appointment,”’ should be addressed to 
information the Director, Purchasing Officers Asso- 
bury and j ciation, Wardrobe Court, 1i46a Queen 
n be Peed Victoria Street, London, E.C.4. 
e welcom 
ristehurch, 
AXATION, A well-known firm of Chartered 
Accountants in Singapore and Malaya have 
fTAGO a vacancy for a senior appointment in their 
i taxation department. Applicants should have a 
wide knowledge and experience of taxation but 
TURER IN@e "ed not necessarily possess an accountancy 


qualification. appointment, which should 
lead to early promotign for the right man, 
would suit @ serving Or retired Inspector of 
Taxes. The starting remuneration will depend 
upon experience but will be substantial. —Apethe 


plications ard 
£1,750-€2,000 





















cations, | with full details, should be sent to 
le from tha Box 1523. aD ie na AE Re aR Boe kes 
sities of th 
ough House 
m the Ral PLANNING, MARKETING, 
and and Lon ANALYSIS 
vee id We are an advertising agency. We 
4 is required ire up to our neeks in facts. We want 
ection. Candi someone to digest some of them and 


interview and 
revious experi 
etails to Mrs 
Baker Street 


report on where they lead. The prob- 
lems are various, and clarity of thought 
and expression, with some feeling for 
figures, are Of more importance than 
previous €xperience in the marketing 
field. We will pay well, 


and there 


JVESIA will be prospects of empire building. 
speumoeaaiod Please write to Box 1529. 

Kitwe. ed 

ysi i maT : ~---- , 
ysis the Mei YOUNG ECONOMIST wanted in office 25 
res Departmen miles north of London for code number- 
supervision ™™ " news items, using card indexed set of code 
neral organi tumbers, Knowledge of German an advantage. 
ment “Write full particulars and salary required, 
ive to org Box 1527. 

tion to pneu NTERESTING post for competent woman 
the correlatio of 27 years or over. Secretarial Assistant 


10 Secretary of Scientific Society with offices in 
Cannon Street. Duties include shorthand-typ- 
mg, membership records, routine correspondence 
and minor accounting. Salary £600-£675 accord- 


mg to cxperience, etc, Superannuated post.— 
Written applications please to Operational 
cio 11, Park Lane, London, 


WME Research Society, 

the preparatiogay W.1. 

ion. Candidal 
gree in citht 

practical exper 
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one tour of 
the range 


Binding Cases 
ompleted 


binding cases for THE ECONOMIST 
mate £1,020 more available from EAStBIND LTD. 
determined , ¢ ? 
Yncome Us The cases are in stiff, dark blue 
 fomplesummoth covers, and are gilt-lettered 
on the spine ; they provide an 
tremely effective.and firm bind- 
ing and will hold 13 issues of the 
normal edition together with the 
quarterly Index, or 26 issues of 
the air edition with two quarterly 
Indexes, The year can be stamped 
n the spine. The cost per case, 
post free throughout the world, is 
11/6. Orders, stating require- 
ents clearly and enclosing a 
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NORTHAMPTON COLLEGE OF 
ADVANCED TECHNOLOGY 


St. John Street, London, E.C.1. 


DEPARTMENT OF sik, AND 
INDUSTRIAL STUDIE 


Owing to expansion in the work of the 
Department additional lecturing staff will be 
required from Septe 1961, or as soon as 


possible ag oe 

Candidates apeciatns ment should have the 
appropriate | Univers ity qualifications and indus- 
trial or related experience. 

The work w involve aevehepinn and 
organising postgraduate studies, and teaching 
at both undergraduate and souabrnmeaiia levels. 
——— will be on quantitative or statistical 

in investigating roblems in __ the 

Sopeaneion and: planning of industrial ffort. 

tsi consultancy is encouraged, subject to 
College commitments. 

a) REA in Industrial Sociology: To 
contin and to supervise research into the 
structure and operation of industrial organisa- 
tions, having regard to management theory and 


practice 

(2). SENIOR LECTURER in __ Industrial 
Engineering, ‘ Score ia the quantitative 
aspects of m gement practice. 

re)) SENIOR aT ECTUR ER in Social and 


Experimental Psychology, specialising in the 
structure, characteristics and norms of human 
groups and their inter-relation and control. 

SALARY SCALES: 

Reader: £1, “94 v. rs ree of £50 to a 
maximum of £ 1 

Senior %. a a. P38 by increments of £50 
to a maximum of £1,801 p.a. 

Further particulars and of appli- 
cation obtainable from the 


forms 
the Secretary of 





College, St. John Street. E.C.1 
J. S. TAIT, B.Se., Pb.D.. M.1.E.E.. 
M.1.Mech.E., 
Principal. _ 


ESSEX 
MID-ESSEX TECHNICAL COLLEGE AND 
SCHOOL OF ART 
Market Road, Chelmsford. 


Required to commence duties. in Seneaay 
dif ee or not later than January 1, 1962 
LECTURER IN ECONOMICS. 

Candidates should have a degree in ECONO- 
MICS or COMMERCE. Ability to assis¢ in 
the teaching of some aspect of Law would be 
an advantage. 

Salary in accordance with the 1959 Burnham 
Report: £1,370 by £35 (4) and one fina] incre- 
ment of £40 to a maximum of £1,550 per 
annum. 

abt details and application form (to be 

days) from the Clerk to the 


WELSH COLLEGE 
OF ADVANCED TECHNOLOGY 


CATHAYS PARK, CARDIFF 
DEPARTMENT OF MATHEMATICS 


The Department of Scientific and Industrial 
Research has accepted the one year post- 
graduate course in Operationa} Research — at 
this college as suitable for the tenure of its 
ADVANCED COURSE STUDENTSHIPS. 
Applications are invited from good Honours 
Graduates and those holding recognised equi- 
valent qualifications for a limited number of 
these Studentships. The minimum value of a 
studentship for those living away from home 


Governors, 


is £340 p.a. plus fees. There are additions 
for those with some previous postgraduate 
experience and possible additions for demon- 
Strating within the college. Full particulars 
are availabie from the Head of the Depart- 
ment of Mathematics. 

ROBERT E. PRESSWOOD. 


Clerk the Governors. 


to 


/NTERESTING post available in International 
i ance C or man, aged up 
to EG » to be _ responsible "tae information Office 
and Central Filing of the Company. Knowledge 
of a language or languages useful, Commencing 
salary according to ability and qualifications, 
Five-day week. Non-contributory pension and 
Group Life —— available for permanent 
employecs.—Box } 525. 


UNIVERSITY “LOVANIUM 
OF LEOPOLDVILLE 


Applications are invited from candidates with 
doctor’s degree for appointment as lecturer in 
chemistry Gecturing in French language) to 
teach up to master’s a Duties to com- 
mence in October, 

Salary scale, fncludias overseas pay. 

£2 per annum, 

Free housing, medical 
Post is pensionable. Free 
way for each tour of 
appointed and wife; cither passage allowance 
or maintenance allowance for children onder 
18. Tours of service: 9 months. 

Write for further information (with curricu- 
lum vitae) to Rector L. Gillon, University 
Lovanium, B.P. 121, Leopoldville XI, Repud- 
lique du Congo. 


UNIVERSITY LOVANIUM 
OF LEOPOLDVILLE 


Applications are invited from candidates with 
doctor’s degree for appointment as Iccturer in 
mathematics (lecturing in French language) to 
teach up to master’s degree. Dutics to ,com- 





£2,500 
to 
care and insurance. 
passage, once cach 
service for person 





mence in October, 196). 

Salary scale, including overseas pay, £2,500 
to £2,900 per annum 

Free housing, medical care and insurance. 
Post is pensionable. Free passage, once each 
way for each tour of service for person 


appointed and .wife; cither passage allowance 
Or maintenance allowance for children under 
18. Tours of service: 9 months. 

Write for further information (with curri- 
culum vitae) to Rector L. Gillon, University 
Lovanium, B.P, 121, Leopoldville XI, Repub- 





lique du Congo: 
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APPOINTMENTS REQUIRED 





WORKS MANAGEMENT/ 
ADMINISTRATION | 


Economics graduate, 37, ten years in plastics 

and printing. shop floor, plann 

control, costing, company administration, 

interested in worth while appointment, 

— pemgact. expanding field, etc.—Please reply 
x 


CIVIL ENGINEER 


Aas 32—§ Dh yg any languages, per- 
fect French 11 years’ experience 
with works, int 1 contracting 
firms, id and design, mainly hydro- 
electric and tunnelling contracts. Widely tra- 
velied, near-middie and Far East, Europe. ctc. 
Secks responsible position with contractor 
or —" ting engineer, preferably abroad.— 

=x 1 5 





ATTENTION 








Do you want a resident Director in Australia? 


We know and can recommend a well qualified person who can sce 
that your policies are carried out, who can interpret situations for 
you objectively and who has the necessary connections in Australia 
to discuss matters at a senior level, 


He has already acted in this capacity for some companies and is 
experienced in countries outside Australia. 
Please direct your initial correspondence to: 


The Governing Director 
JOHN P. YOUNG & ASSOCIATES PTY. LTD. 


Management Consultants 
2 Glen Street, Hawthorn E.2, Victoria, Australia 


CHAIRMEN 








EDUCATION ; BUSINESS _AND PERSONAL 





EXPERT POSTAL TUITION 


for Examinations—B:Sc.(Econ.); Law, Account- 
ancy, Costing, Secretarial, Civil Service, 
Management, Export Commercial, General 
Certificate of Education, etc. Also many prac- 
tical (non-examination) courses in business sub- 
jects.—Write to-day for free prospectus and/or 
advice, mentioning examination or sub. s in 
which interested, to the Secretary (G9/2), 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE, 


ST. ALBANS 
or call at = Pe Victoria Street, 
London, 4. Established 1910. 


GACERTARIAS. “TRAINING, especially | for 
university graduates and older students, 
six-month. and intensive 14-week cours¢es.—Write 
Organising Secretary, Davies’s, 158 Holland 
Park Avenue, W.11. PARK 4654. 


CITY OF PORTSMOUTH ~ 
COLLEGE OF TECHNOLOGY 


EXECUTIVE DEVELOPMENT 
PROGRAMME 


Full-time residential] courses (hotel) of one 
month for senior managers 


Methods are closely integrated with the 
requirements of Management development 
programmes of major ind and include 


(i) lectures and seminars by nationally known 
speakers and (ii) ay work and inves 
into modern met co-operating companies. 
Dates of courses ai in each): 
1. October 30 to November 24, 1961—three 
Places remaining. 
2. Jan oe. 
3. A to May 25, 1962. 
Ap are invi 
DIPLOMA IN MANAGEMENT STUDIES 
will be avail- 
1961, for suitably 
persons, They of either two or three 
weeks full-time amg term over two or three years. 
full-time a ‘for ives = Interspersed 
ull- per year for years. 
— ates work and reading. - will be offered. 
a from firms sponsoring 


individuals are invited. 
aya ye © 





ot 


obes. 
Head of none Management Studies 


Portsmeeth C College of Technology, 
Angiesea Road, Portsmouth. 





Woolwich Polytechnic 
London, S.E.18. 


EVENING B.SC. (ECON.) 
DEGREE COURSE 


Applications are now  -~ con- 
sidered for admission to ‘ourse. 
Students interested should ane NOW 
for further information or attend for 
enrolment on Tuesday, September 19th, 


at 6 p.m. 

PROSPECTUS OBTAINABLE 
FROM: The: Secretary, Woolwich 
Hare age Thomas Street, London, 





- SELLING IN AUSTRALASIA 2 ? 


All Industrial Marketing Research Services, 
including export outlets, licensing arrange- 
ments, wg 3 sources, etc. 

J. CKSON, M.A., M.LITT., 
P.O. , vay 331, North ‘Sydney. N.S.W 


WELL-KNOWN FIRM 
OF 
Motor Accessories 
Manufacturers Z 
would like to contact a 
maiufacturer of 
CAR SAFETY BELTS 
with a view to 
marketing their 
BOX 1526 





ECOND CHANCE. Hae y purchase let 
SHOPPER'S C GUIDE i. 
pd annum) offers a Complaints 





you put things right.—Write Consumer 
Council. Orchard House, Orchard Street, oa 





ADVERTISING 





School of Art, Watford ‘Technical College, Hempstead Road, 
Watford, Herts 


COURSE IN 


It is proposed to run a two-term full-time course in advertising 
copywriting commencing in September next. 


Full particulars are available on application to the Registrar. 


COPYWRITING 
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YOUR 
KNOWLEDGE 

OF OUR 

NEED ; is our best guarantee of 


continuing financial support. Without legacies, donations, bequests, 
we cannot continue to provide for the needs of British seamen 
throughout the world. Our hundred and fifty years of service has 
only been possible through the goodwill of those who know our work. 
We are not State-aided. That’s why your professional knowledge 
of our need is so important. 


We provide— World-wide Welfare Service; Welfare Home for Seamen's 
Children; Residential Clubs; Ocean Libraries; Sea Training School for 
Boys; Chaplains and Port Missionaries. 


We look forward to your enquiries and will be pleased to answer any 


BRITISH 
SAILORS? 
SOCIETY 


Hon. Treasurer: The Rt. Hon. Lord Coleraine, P.C., 680 Commercial 
Road, London, E.14. 


General Secretary: ‘Stanley Heesom, O.B.E. 








First in 
Industrial Finance 
Experience in 
Management of 
Foreign Capital 


Foreign Exchange Business. also our line 


The Industrial Bank 
of Japan Lid. 


é 


New York Office: 30 Broad Street, New York 4, N.Y 


Head Office: Marunouchi, Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo, Japan. ( 


ESTABLISHED IN 1902 ( | 


\ «{ Bi 
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FIRTH CLEVELAND 
LIMITED 


ENGINEERING - ELECTRONICS - INSTRUMENTS 
STEEL - LEAD - RETAIL STORES 


Highlights from Supplementary Statement 
by Mr. C. W. Hayward, Chairman and Managing 
Director, at the Annual General Meeting. 


Profit Breakdown—1960 
The following profit breakdown by Divisions will be of interest to 


shareholders:— _ /o 
Engineering, Electronics and Instruments... 19.8 
Metals... : oe : nn 2 24.8 
Overseas Companies... 2.7 
Retail ... fe 52.7 

100.0 





Percentage of earnings to equity, 67.3 (57.2 in 1959) is a figure 
not bettered by many companies of equal size, despite Company’s 
heavy development investment in electronics, instruments and cold 
forging which has not yet significantly contributed to earnings. 


Fram Filters 


The Filter Division of Simmonds Aerocessories, which has been 
selling Fram filters and separators to the Automotive and Oil 
Industries under licence, has been sold to Fram Canada Ltd. The 
latter-had. planned to set up ‘their own manufacturing, facilities. in 
Europe and this would have had a marked effect on the Group’s 
export business in these products. All personnel will be re-employed 
by the new Company and their pensions have been safeguarded. 


Capital Proposals 


It is not proposed to issue the whole of the 4 million £1 Preference 
shares by which authorised capital was increased last January. 
Necessity of raising more than approximately £2 million isnot 
envisaged in view of additional liquidity arising from the sale of 
Filter Division and certain trade and other investments which will 
add more than £1 million to Group’s cash resources. 


Outlook for 1961 


All Divisions are continuing to make. progress. Landmaster is 
showing record sales in U.K. and export markets, and 1961 turnover 
is expected to show substantial increase. 

Solartron’s new factory at Farnborough will be opened by the 
President of the Board of Trade, The Rt. Hon. Reginald Maudling, 


Order book now stands at record level. 

Orders worth some. £300,000. have been received for the Firth 
Cleveland Tangential Fan which will be in production at Solartron 
next month. 

Current year’s results should not give cause for dissatisfaction 
provided there are no unforeseen Government or other restrictions. 

The Chairman concluded by emphasising Group’s inherent 
strength and reiterating his confidence that they would maintain in 
future a rate of progress in keeping with their past record. 


Turnover Profit Before Tax 
= £ 

1955 14,250,000 1,379,122 
1956 16,250,000 1,542,619 
1957 17,250,000 1,725,519 
1958* 21,000,000 1,854,050 
1959 21,500,000 2,144,806 
1960 36,000,000 3,067,263 

*=14 months 

Head Office: 


Stornoway House, St. James’s, London, S.W.1. 
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“on July 17th and since the Report was issued they have had successful : 
- showing at Moscow Fair which resulted in some £200,000 of orders. 
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Investment Opportunities 
in Japan! 


In 1959 Japan attained the highest economic expansion of 
all the industrial countries of the world. Its gross national 


products that year increased by 16 per cent over the pre- ~ 


vious year and has seen a yearly increase ever since. This 
upward trend has increasingly induced overseas invest- 
ments in Japanese securities. 


Daiwa Securities, as one of the four largest securities 
companies in Japan... capitalized at £8 million sterling 
and having 4,000 employees . . . is engaged in a wide range 
of business, acting as broker, dealer and underwriter of 
securities and distributor of investment trusts. The 
“pioneering spirit” which has been the motivating power 
behind its 60 years of expansion is still very predominant 
today. 


Make your money work for you in Japan's booming in- 
dustries by investing through expert and experienced 
hands. For investment trusts, etc., write 


THE DAIWA SECURITIES COMPANY, LTD. 


HEAD OFFICE: 8, 2-chome, Otemachi, Chiyoda-ku, Salen: ~—_ 
Tel: 231-6611 
NEW YORK OFFICE: 149 Broadway, New York 6, NLY., U. s. A. 
Tel: BEekman 3-3622/3 
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INCREASED 
INTEREST RATES’ 


-..an added encouragement to 
Investors and Regular Savers 


SAVINGS ACCOUNTS 


(including 4% bonus for regular subscriptions) 





* INCOME TAX ON ALL INTEREST PAID BY-THE SOCIETY 
Send for full details & Savings Brochure: Ref. R.6 


TEMPERANCE 
PERMANENT 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


(Member of the Building Societies Association) 
223-227 REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.1I 
Telephone: REGent 7282 
Branches throughout the Country 











Habib Bank Limited 


Established 1941 
Head Office : KARACHI (PAKISTAN) 





Authorised-Capital  .... - ms Pak. Rs. 40,000,000/- 


Deposits as on Dec. 31, 1960 Pak. Rs. 772,300,000/- 


With a network of 108 branches in all-the important trade centres of 

oe Pakistan, Habib Bank Limited is in a position to assist 

those desiring to establish contacts for exports or imports. The Bank’s 
services are always available for any banking requirements in Pakistan. ° 


The Bank is fully competent to handle all foreign exchange business. 
- including opening or advising of commercial letters of credit,.collection 
of documentary bills, remittances, etc. 


FOREIGN BRANCH 
BOMBAY (INDIA) _ 
Habib Bank (Overseas) Limited, 


Head: Office :; KARACHI (PAKISTAN) 
Branches : 1. Aden 2. Colombo, 3. Mombasa and 4, Rangoon 











~ ¥ssued'and Subscribed api Pak..Rs. 30,000,000) | 
Paid-up Capital . “Pak. Rs. -30,000,000/- 
Reserve Funds .. Pak. Rs. 20,000,000/- 
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Ever Growing with 
its Customers 





Since 1873 a 
THE DAI-ICHIBANK.LTD. | -2 


\,\ 


Tokyo, Japan - 
branch net-work throughout 
the country 





an international bank For your information 


can help you... “Dai-Ichi” means First in everything in Japanese, so thi 
bank is first in establishment and is the first and the 


The Bank of Nova Scotia can probably save you time and best banking friend of yours in your trade with Japan, 


money, if you’re doing business abroad. The BNS has 


offices across Canada, in the United Kingdom, the United You will be assured of the most reliable sources o 

States, the Caribbean, a trust company in the Bahamas and business information on this country as well am Ch 
one in New York, plus correspondents throughout the free satisfactory banking services. ; 
world. For full information, just visit the branch nearest you. 


THE BANK OF NOVA SCOTIA | Overseas facilities 


New York Agency: 37 Wall St., New York 5, N.Y. 
LONDON: 24-26 WALBROOK, £.C.4, AND I1 WATERLOO PLACE, S.W.1I Chicago Office : 388 South Dearborn St., Chicago 


GENERAL OFFICE: TORONTO, CANADA London Office : 1 Royal Exchange Ave., London 


CAMPBELL 


DISCOUNT COMPANY LIMITED 
MEMBER 
FINANCE HOUSES ASSOCIATION 


| 7 O 

O.cay 2 

anor on @ O | 
Money at 1 month’scall, 54% per annum, 


; bi iia maximum £10,000 — 
nterest can be paid with- * ; 
: Money at 3 months’ call, 6% per pe 
out deduction of tax—a pvt ps Rn £50,000 iG 
valuable privilege if you = 
do not_pay income tax at Money at 6 months’ call, 63% per 50 000. ; 
the standard rate. maximum £100,000; ; 
Paid-up Capital and Surplus exceeds £600,000 
Group Assets exceed £5,000,000 
ee ee eee ee ee ee [ 
Campbell Discount Co. Ltd., 24-28 Cheapside, E.C.2 


Please send me a copy of your Accounts & t 
Booklet EC.2761§ 
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Have you 
Ever Considered Investing 
in Japanese Stocks ? 
















The phenomenal growth and expansion of 















Japanese industry have gained international 





reputation . . . and so has Nikko Securities — 





outstanding for expert, dependable investment cunmedt Witebiat nae 





service. Exhaustive research by Nikko’s staff 










of experts provides you with reliable, up-to- 






date data. There is no time like the present. 









Contact Nikko—your expert counsel for sound 
and profitable investments. 





The Nikko Securities Co., Ltd. 


New Marunouchi Blidg., Tokyo, Japan 
Telex: TK 2410 Cable Address: NIKOSE TOKYO 


New York Branch: 25 Broad St., New York 4 


(4 
EMS 
Teletype: NY 1-2759U 
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reasons why 


Business Japan should be on 


| or pleasure 
ae in Norway 


| _ RREDITRASSER 


C : i : “fo y yg ff 
yell aan Christianta Dante og Sedttioaddse | 


your trading map 


Reason No. !: 


Japan produces a vast range of quality 
products under a tremendous industrial 
boom sparked off by widespread technical 
innovation and improvement in pro- 
ductivity. 





Norway’s oldest Commercial Bank 
Head Office: Stortorvet 7, OSLO - NORWAY 


Offices outside Oslo: Arendal - Dokka - Elverum - Hamar 
Moss - Mysen - Trysil. 
Telegrams: KREDITKASSEN. 





Reason No. 2: 


The rate of Japan's economic growth has 
been and still is the highest in the world, 
even surpassing that of West Germany, and 
the introduction into Japan of much more 
foreign capital is required. 


MU UU UU uc 


30 i! HNL LUT = 













LE bad. = | 4H Reason No. 3: Ps: 
Gn (hohiia sf Japan has adopted a policy of gradual 
| liberalization of her foreign trade and 


new business opportunities arise daily in 
japan. 





Reason No. 4: 


japan has already freed foreign exchange 
to a significant degree. The establishment 
of the Non-Resident Free Yen Account 
System, under which Yen is freely con- 
vertible into the main foreign currencies, 
will especially facilitate overseas investment 
in Japan. 


Business transactions with Japan promote your 


ATES | business development 


nnum, 
10,000 


50,000 


annum, 
00,000 





inquiries are welcomed by : 


THE 


THE PHILADELPHIA MitsuBisH1 Ba nes 
NATIONAL BANK 


t Giecaieds tone Head Office: 5, 2-chome, Marunouchi 
seeeces dt rganized 15U. 
. : : i d a ’ T ’ 
Foreign Department « PHYLADELPHIA. PA. USA Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo, japan 


CAPITAL and SURPLUS $80,000,000 © Cable Address: “PHILABANK London Branch: 
| 
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7, Birchin Lane, London, E.C.3. 





Member Federal De 
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CALTEX... 


SERVING THE PETROLEUM NEEDS OF 
MORE THAN 70 COUNTRIES IN EUROPE, 
ASIA, AFRICA AND AUSTRALASIA 








